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WHAT RECIPROCITY MEANS. 
By T. C. CRAWFORD. 


THE President of the United States, upon the States, transmitting papers prepared in the De- 
19th of June, 1890, sent a brief but most im- partment of State by the Hon. James G. Blaine, 
portant message to the Congress of the United outlining the great possibilities to be secured to 
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Ki4 WHAT RECIPROCITY MEANS. 


this country through the development of a reci- 
procity policy with the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. In this brief message the President called 
attention to the fact that of the products sent to 
us from these countries eighty-seven per cent. of 
them paid us no duty. Of the remaining thir- 
teen per cent. of articles taxed it was proposed at 
the time of the transmission of this message to 
Congress to remove the tax on sugar. This would 
have practically made all imports from the South- 
ern countries free, and without the slightest cor- 
responding advantage to us. In the majority of 
the countries to the south the tariffs upon arti- 
cles produced 
great as to be almost prohibitive. The tax col- 
lected upon sugar had now reached the sum of 
$58,000,000 annually. It was argued at the time 
that if this tax were given up without any conces- 
sion from the sugar-producing countries that we 
would thus foolishly give up a large sum of 
money without receiving anything in the form 
of an equivalent. More than this, it was believed 
by many that the reduction of the sugar tax 
would result in no advantage to the consumer, 
:nd would in the end be nothing but a present to 
ihe manufacturers represented in the sugar trust. 
Cuba, which had produced for years the bulk of 
the sugar admitted to this country, had her ports 
closed against us by a rigorous Spanish tariff, so 
that the supplies which we should have been send- 
ing to her in return for her sugar were being fur- 
nished by other nations. That Congress should 
for a moment have considered the feasibility of 


or grown in this country are so 


giving up this enormous advantage of the sugar 
tax without attempting to obtain some return is 
one of the wonders of modern legislation. 

Had it not been for the active energy of Mr. 
Blaine, for his vigorous personal assertion of the 
importance of this question, for his personal ap- 
peals to the committees of Congress, and finally 
through appeals directly to the public, Congress 
would have refused to listen to the words of com- 
mon-sense business, and would have persisted in 
the blind, stupid folly of giving something for 
nothing, with the foolish hope that good might 
result from such a wasteful policy. 

In order to comprehend fully the situation, and 
to understand the possibilities of the future, it is 
necessary to go back over the century and to ex- 
amine carefully the march of progress in the two 
sections of the North and South on this conti- 
nent. These countries have apparently proceeded 
upon parallel lines with a barrier between inti- 
macy and prosperous commerce. ‘To illustrate 
the small shaére we have had.in the great trade to 
the south of us, it is necessary.to take only the 
Cgures of ope-year, suel--aad888. In that year 
the unitedisperts ef2Chili and the Argentine 
Republic réached the sum of $233,127,698. This 


represents money paid out for articles of foreign 
production. Nearly all of the articles of this 
class are produced in this country, and could 
have been furnished by us if we had had favor- 
able trade relations with the two countries. As 
it actually was, we furnished only $13,000,000 out 
of the great sum of imports of these two countries 
alone. 

Two other years taken as an illustration are 
enough to indicate clearly our meagre share in 
the great trade to the south of us. In 1868 we 
exported to the foreign markets products to the 
amount of $375,737,000. Of this amount only 
fourteen per cent. went to the South. In 1888 
our exports had increased over a hundred per 
cent., and yet only nine per cent. went to the 
South. 

In South America there are to-day 40,000,000 
of people, and the problem of modern statesman- 
ship, as outlined in the reciprocity policy, is to es- 
tablish such relations as will enable us to furnish 
to these 40,000,000 the bulk of the articles which 
they have for so many years sought in European 
markets. 

It was the dream of Henry Clay to establish 
intimate relations with the people of the Southern 
republics. It was a subject upon which he used 
to wax eloquent. He was the first statesman pro- 
duced in this country who had the comprehen- 
sion of home affairs and the breath of view in 
the field of foreign statesmanship necessary to 
enable him to understand the possibilities in the 
development of intimate trade relations between 
the republics on this continent. Mr. Clay was a 
protectionist out and out, and one of the 
strongest advocates in Congress of this system. 
His policy toward the South was then known as 
the American system. It was the beginning of 
the reciprocity policy of to-day. At various 
times individual members have taken up Mr. 
Clay’s ideas, and have attempted to embody them 
in legislation. But none of ‘them have ever suc- 
ceeded. The adoption by Congress of this reci- 
procity policy, through the masterly campaign be- 
gun and carried out by Mr. Blaine, is the first 
direct practical result of the ideas originally pro- 
pounded by Henry Clay. In a speech! made by 
Mr. Clay in Congress on the 10th of May, 1820, 
he gave a picture at that time which is a very 
fair miniature of the present situation. Mr. 
Clay had always been a friend of the South 
American countries. He was an advocate in 
1818 of the policy of recognizing the South 
American republics without delay, as soon as 
they threw off the yoke of Spanish domination. 
In his advocacy of a mission to South America 
he dwelt upon ‘the importance of the commerce 
of that section, and said: ‘‘What would I give 
could we appreciate the advantages which may 
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be realized by pursuing the course which I pro- 
pose! It is in our power to create a system of 
which we shall be the centre and in which all 
South America will act with us. In respect to 
commerce we shall be most benefited. This 
country will become the place of deposit of the 
commerce of the world. Our citizens engaged in 
foreign trade at present are disheartened by the 
condition of that trade. They must take new 
channels for it, and none so advantageous could 
be found as those which a trade with South 
America would afford.” 

At the time that Mr. Clay spoke the population 
of South America was estimated at 18,000,000. 
The United States had at that time a population 
of 10,000,000. Mr. Clay predicted that within 
fifty years the population to the South might 
reach 70,000,000, while he thought it not un- 
reasonable to hope that the population of the 
United States might reach 40,000,000, This 
prediction shows that Mr. Clay had an exag- 
gerated idea of the rapidity of the possible 
growth of the South, while his estimate of the 
population of the United States was very nearly a 
correct one for the period named by him, 1870. 

Various propositions have been submitted to 
Congress since the days of Henry Clay to pro- 
mote intercourse between the North and the 
South. But Congress has always been reluctant 
to meet such propositions with anything like 
support or real understanding. Mr. Townshend, 
of Illinois, for a number of years advocated a 
‘* zollverein,” or a free-trade union, between all of 
the countries on this continent. This idea at 
one time was quite popular, but it was shown by 
subsequent investigation to be wholly imprac- 
ticable. 

It is hardly worth while to go through the his- 
tory of all the attempts that have been made in 
this direction, because without exception they 
have failed, and until the adoption of the reci- 
procity policy outlined by Mr. Blaine Congress 
has never done anything which would permit the 
government to increase in any way the trade pos- 
sibilities with the South. As has been shown by 
figures, our exports of late years in that direction 
have steadily declined. This has been owing to 
the aggressions of foreign countries ; to their pol- 
icy of extending by every possible means their 
trade with South America, so that it would have 
been a very short time when not a dollar’s worth 
of our imports would have gone to the South. 
The narrowing of our foreign market should have 
opened the eyes of some of the legislators of mod- 
ern times. But they have been too busy study- 
ing local issues to look beyond the range of what 
was near at hand, and the result has been that to 
Mr. Blaine alone should be given the credit for 
inaugurating, in the first place, the policy, while 
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too much credit cannot be given to the President 
for his cordial and hearty support to the policy so 
clearly begun and so forcibly carried out by his 
Secretary of State. Mr. Blaine has had his atten- 
tion directed to this important subject for many 
years. It was a policy which he expected to 
carry out when he was made Secretary of State 
under President Garfield. He had then prepared 
an outline for a Pan-American conference at 
Washington. This was a conference to be called 
for the purpose of making a political and com- 
mercial union between the republics on this con- 
tinent as against the kingdoms of Europe. This 
policy was cut short by the assassination of Pres- 
ident Garfield. Mr. Arthur did not care to re- 
tain Mr. Blaine in his Cabinet. Yet Mr. Blaine’s 
suecessor, Mr. Frelinghuysen, sought to avail him- 
self of the policy then begun by Mr. Blaine. But 
the difference between the two men explains the 
failure of Mr. Arthur’s Secretary of State. Fol- 
lowing out Mr. Blaine’s idea, Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
through Minister John W. Foster, negotiated a 
treaty with Spain for the admission of our prod- 
ucts under favorable conditions into Cuba and 
Porto Rico in return for concessions made by us 
tothem. Mr. Frelinghuysen at that time called 
attention to the fact that Cuba and Porto Rico 
imported nearly $70,000,000 of products, of which 
we furnished only $17,000,000, while at the same 
time we took the bulk of the sugar product of 
these two islands. In other words, Cuba and 
Porto Rico were absolutely dependent upon our 
market for the sale of their products, and yet 
they shut their customhouse gates against us for 
the reception of our products, and bought the 
bulk of their foreign imports in other directions. 
This case only needs to be stated to be per- 
fectly understood. What merchant could afford 
to do business under such circumstances ? What 
merchant would treat any customer in that way ? 
Suppose that John Smith, a clothing merchant, 
had contracts which enabled him to furnish eloth- 
ing to an enormous amount to some great manu- 
facturer employing many thousand workmen. 
Suppose this manufacturer to have such a large 
business as to practically take the, bulk of the 
clothing trade of John Smith. And then suppose 
that this manufacturer produced in turn things 
that Smith needed and was daily buying, but from 
other sources. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
this maufacturer would continue receiving articles 
from John Smith when the money paid out by 
him for such articles was used to build up the 
business of his rivals? Yet Congress has been 
blind and foolish enough to permit this line of 
policy to go on for many years, has stubbornly 
refused to make any changes, and had it not 
been for the storm of public opinion represented 
by protests of chambers of commerce, boards of 
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trade and like associations would have refused to 
change this policy of giving something for noth- 
ing. This storm of protest was awakened by the 
explanations of Mr. Blaine. It was a very daring 
act upon his part to come to the front as he did. 
The majority of the members of both parties were 
against him in the matter. This fact can only 


When Mr. Blaine was the second time called to 
the Department of State he took up once moro 
his task of uniting the republics on this conti- 
nent in intimate political and commercial rela- 
tions. It is really wonderful the results that 
have been accomplished by him in so short a 
time. Ordinarily the trade channels of the 











PRESIDENT HARRISON AND SECRETARY HALFORD ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON. 
(FROM A RECENT SKETCH BY OLINEDINST. ) 


be explainea upon the theory that the majority 
of Members of Congress are lawyers, and have no 
real practical knowledge of business affairs. The 
popularity of the reciprocity policy throughout 
the country without regard to party is owing to 
the fact that it is based upon plain common-sense 
business principles, 


world are very conservative and are diverted 
with great difficulty. In the channels of legisla- 
tion there is the same conservatism. Everyone 
shrinks from anything new. Originality is al- 
ways met by the criticisms and the opposition of 
the timid and the jealous, The first step taken 
by Mr. Blaine in the direction of developing this 
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518 WHAT 
policy was met by the usual talk of idle men who 
did not comprehend the results that might be 
accomplished. 

Congress, upon the 24th of May, 1888, author- 
ized the President to convene an international 
American conference at Washington, to consider 
the formation of an American customs union for 
the promotion of the trade between American 
nations. Delegations came to this country from 
seventeen republics. The proceedings of the 
conference were reported in full and attracted the 
widest attention. The delegates were made the 
guests of the government after the conference, 
and under charge of Mr. W. E. Curtis, repre- 
senting the State Department, the delegates were 
taken about to the various trade centres of this 
country. They were received everywhere with 
the widest hospitality, while the various organiza- 
tions of trade and commerce vied with each other 
in paying them attention and in furnishing them 
information. These 
were naturally very much impressed by the re- 


with valuable gentlemen 
sources of this country, the possibilities of a 
market for themselves, and the necessity, under a 
wise policy, of paying us, through practical barter, 
for the valuable concessions which could be given 
to them. 

The conference, however, reported against a 
union. It declared that 
toms union would involve too much of a breaking 
down of the tariff systems of the various countries, 
and that the formation of any customs union 


eustoms was any Cus- 


would lead to such complications as to be practi- 


cally impossible. They, however, recommended 


a policy of reciprocity, or, in other words, the ad- 


mission to our of certain articles from 


countries which admitted into their ports in re- 
There was to be always a 


ports 


turn our products. 
business basis for concessions offered and given. 
The adoption of a customs union pure and simple 
would have meant the practical abolishment of 
the protection policy in many countries wheve it 
has firmly taken root, and would, therefore, have 
secured its rejection in the United States. The 
conference thought that reciprocity could only be 
accomplished in a moderate and partial way, at 
the beginning. It said in its report: ‘* The first 
and most efficient step in that direction is the 
negotiation of partial reciprocity treaties among 
the American nations, whereby each may agree 
to remove or diminish their respective import 
duties on some of the natural or manufactured 
products of one or more of the other nations for 
similar and equivalent advantages. As, if the 
mutual concessions were not equivalent, the 
treaties would soon become odious, 
last but a limited time, and would discredit the 
system.” 


All of these facts were clearly presented by the 


and could not 
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conference. The delegates from the various 
countries showed the heartiest desire to co-oper- 
ate with this country in the direction of recip- 
trade. The delegates from .Chili and the 
Argentine Republic alone stood out, and that 
was because Congress, pending these very negotia- 
tions, sought to lay a heavy duty upon two 
articles of production of these two countries, viz., 
hides and the cheap low grade of wools used in 
the United States only for the manufacture of 
the cheapest of our carpets, and coming in com- 
petition in no way with our higher-grade wools. 
This was a fair illustration of the spirit of Con- 
It does not appear to have arisen from 
any opposition to the idea of extending our trade 
relations with the South, but rather on account 
of a lack of comprehension of the possibilities 


rocal 


gress. 


involved and a carelessness in not avoiding what 
would offend or drive off the Pan- 
American conference. 


friends in 


As a further illustration of the lack of compre- 
hension in Congress of the necessities of the time, 
the party leaders prepared a Tariff Bill which in- 
taxes. The country for some time had 
been suffering from hard times. In the West the 
crops had been poor, and the prices of agricult- 
ural products had very much redueed, 
Ow ing to the monetary stringency in London this 
country was becoming financially embarrassed. 


ere ased 


been 


This embarassment almost led to a panic later 
in the fall, after Congress had done its work. 
None of the leaders during that summer read 
carefully the signs of the times. In this Tariff 
Bill to the Republican leaders 
aimed simply to produce the appearance of re- 
ducing revenues. There had been -much talk 
about a surplus in the treasury, and the conse- 
It had 
been urged in the opposition press that the gov- 
ernment was collecting more money than was 


increase taxes 


quent necessity of reducing tariff taxes. 


needed, and that the burdens of taxation, there- 
fore, should be lightened. What should be 
thought of the lack of foresight of Mr. McKinley, 
the originator of the Tariff Bill, when he de- 
liberately went to work to increase taxes, and 
then to accomplish a reduction of the result de- 
cided to throw off entirely the tax on sugar? 
This proposition would have at once put an end 
to the possibility of continuing Mr. Blaine’s proj- 
With one sweep the last advantage that 
we had would have been given away. Upon 
what basis could we have stood to make a de- 
mand for the admission of our products in South 
American countries, after we had given away 
everything that we had to give, with our ports 
open to the sugar and to all of the productions of 
the South ? To further intensify the situation, 
Spain had at this very time adopted regulations 
which practically shut out our flour from Cuba. 


ect. 
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This was a great blow to the milling trade, and 
yet protests and appeals made to Congress by Mr. 
Blaine availed nothing. Ie appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and 
made a speech, but they listened to him with 
glazed eyes and deaf ears. Doubtless they said 
to themselves, ‘* This is a policy which Mr. Blaine 
wishes to be carried out to advance his own per- 
sonal fortunes.” Such is the personal jealousy 
and rivalry of modern politics, that Mr. Blaine 
could not find in the House a single man to 
come forward and advocate this plain proposition 
of common sense. In their mad haste to give 
something away for nothing they refused to 
listen to him, and insisted on abolishing the tax 
on sugar before demanding any concessions upon 
the part of the sugar-producing countries. This 
haste to give away $58,000,000 of revenue for 
nothing, under the plea of making sugar cheap 
for the people, is such an extraordinary proposi- 
tion that it could not bear the light of public ex- 
posure, 

But before going to the public Mr. Blaine 
made an appeal to the Senate Appropriation 
Committee. There he that if was 
placed upon the free list in advance of any 
treaties the whole results of the international 
conference would be sacrificed. He even went 
farther, in saying that it would be the most inex- 
cusable piece of folly the Republican party was 
ever guilty of, and that it would realize the re- 
sults of its folly within a very short time. He 
also said that he wished that he could have two 
hours upon the floor of the Senate when the 
sugar schedule of the Tariff Act was up for con- 
sideration, 
‘*have expressed their willingness through their 
delegates to take our food products free, and the 


said sugar 


‘Forty millions of people,” said he, 


compensation for such a great concession,” Mr. 
Blaine added, ‘‘ you are about to throw away.” 
While he received 
the Senate side, and had the individual support of 
such Senators as Aldrich, Sherman and Ifale, he 
yet could not secure the adoption of any amend- 
ment to the Tariff Bill until he made an appeal 
to the country. This appeal which he made was 
in the form of two letters written to Senator 
Frye. In these Mr. Blaine briefly summarized the 
situation. He ealled attention to the fact that 
we were about to do what we had done in the 
case of taking off the tax on coffee. There we 
lost a great sum without receiving anything in 
return. Since the duty on coffee was repealed 
in 1872 we have sold to Brazil $156,135,000, 
while we have received from her $821,806,000. 
The difference, $665,671,000, he said, had been 
paid out to Brazil in gold, and had been expended 
by her in the markets of Europe. Had we at 
that time insisted upon some concession in re- 


more respectful attention upon 
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turn for the repeal of the tax upon coffee, then 
this large sum of six hundred odd millions would 
not have been lost to this country, and our mar- 
ket would have been the gainer. Mr. Blaine 
asked Congress to give the President authority 
to negotiate with the countries which had previ- 
ously expressed their willingness to negotiate for 
certain trade concessions; for the advantages we 
had proposed to throw away. He showed that 
Spain would be obliged to make a reciprocity 
treaty. The mere putting the tax upon sugar in 
Cuba and leaving it off in the other South Ameri- 
can countries would absolutely ruin Cuba and 
throw it into our hands. In other words, we 
were the master of the trade situation to a great 
extent, and nothing but the most stupendous 
folly could by any possibility deprive us of this 
power. The proposition to give away sugar 
would have been an end to our position, and 
the end of all possible increase of our trade 
in the direction of the South. 

The mere statement as presented by Mr. Blaine 
was sufficient to produce a storm of public opin- 
ion throughout the country; this, too, without 
any regard for party. This storm of publie opin- 
ion produced a great impression, and forced Con- 
gress to accept the offer of compromise submitted 
by the President. Of this there is no doubt. Con- 
gress had stubbornly refused, up to the time that 
Mr. Blaine made the appeal to the public, to take 
any action. If the Tariff Bill had passed with- 


out this feature the Republican party. would 
have been left without anything to stand upon. 
The opposition could have shown that it had 


willfully increased taxes, while it had at the 
same time ruthlessly sacrificed the last oppor- 
tunity for extending our trade 
the countries with 
have close relations. 

The House, when it had committed itself to 
taking off the tax on sygar, would not listen to 


with 
should naturally 


relations 
which we 


any proposition to restore it. The argument of 
Mr. Blaine that he no longer had anything upon 
which he could treat produced no effect. Free 
sugar for the workingman’s breakfast table was a 
phrase which closed the ears of mémbers to Mr. 
Blaine’s arguments. The President is entitled to 
the full credit of coming to the rescue of the 
reciprocity policy and saving it. When Mr. Blaine 
was absent from Washington at Bar Harbor, hav- 
ing practically given up for the time any hope of 
convincing the House, or overcoming the jealousy 
of the Republican leaders there, the President 
summoned around him a council of leading Re- 
publicans from both branches of Congress and 
submitted a compromise which, afterward incor- 
porated in the Aldrich amendment, was ratified 
in the conference committee between 
Houses, and so became a law. 


the two 
This compromise 
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proposition gives the President authority to re- 
impose the tax taken off sugar, coffee and hides 
with countries which decline to give us favorable 
conditions for our products. ‘The advantage of 
this situation is this: The President is given 
this authority to treat without going to Congress 
for any further ratification of what he might do. 
It would have been unconstitutional to have given 
him power to remit a tax in favor of a special 
country, but Congress had the full right to repeal 
tuxes subject to a 
certain condition ; 
and this condition 
permitted the Presi- 
dent to reimpose 
these customs taxes 
on the products of 
countries which fail 
to admit our goods 
into their ports 
under equally favor- 
able conditions. It 
is this plan of the 
President which has 
made the reciprocity 
policy prepared by 
Mr. Blaine possible 
and practical. If it 
had not been for 
this, with all of the 
animosities and di- 
vergent interests in 
Congress, it is al- 
most certain that ne 
commercial treaty 








caitlin _ ratified with any of 


the Latin-American 
; countries would 

= have received ap- 
proval. The fact 
that similar treaties 
have been rejected 
by the Senate is a 
proof of this. The 
Spanish treaty, ne- 
gotiated by Minister 
Foster, and which 
was rejected by the 
Senate, could now 
be re-negotiated by 
the President under 
the personal power 
given to him by 
Congress. It is a 
further interesting 
fact that the Senate 
has not agreed toa 
single commercial 
treaty since the 
Hawaiian negotiation was approved some years 
ago. 
At the same time that this policy was accepted 
by Congress other recommendations were made ; 
for it was a recognized fact that, whatever Con- 
gress might do, whether willingly or otherwise, 
it was necessary to have much done in order to 
place the United States on the same footing with 
the European nations when competing for the 
trade of the South. It would not be enough to 
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have treaties admitting 
our articles of product 
under specially favorable 
conditions, But it was 
highly important to have {Az ) 
such means of communi- Pel: rent atnat A 
cation as would enable a ep 
the trade, once establish- : ig F 
ed, to be swiftly and ee oe See 
economically carried. 'T’o , : : 
this end it was deemed 
necessary to encourage 
the establishment of 
steamship lines, and to 
do that it would be neces- 
sary to grant subsidies, as 
foreign. nations have done 
which seek to obtain the 
trade of South America. 
France, Germany and 
England, the three great 
powers which are strug- 
gling for the trade of 
these Southern countries, 
have swift and effective 
merchant lines of steam- 
ers supported by gener- 
ous subsidies. It was 
further proposed to con- 
nect the United States 
with the South by a Pan- 
American railroad. This 
road was to traverse the 
entire length of the South 
American Continent like 
a backbone, with branches 
radiating to the commer- 
cial capitals. Undoubt- 
edly such a railroad will 
be built in the future. 
Private capital is to a 
great extent invested in 
this enterprise, but it 
should receive govern- 
ment support. It is too 
great an enterprise to be 
carried through entirely 
by private capital. It is 
probable that in the near 
future, through treaty 
negotiations, sufficient 
grants will be made by 
the various countries 
through which it passes 
to make this road one of 
the possibilities of the 
near future. 

Yet Congress has stub- 
bornly fought even this 
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proposition to establish swift communication for 
the carrying of the trade to be developed under 
this new policy. The Shipping Bill was practi- 
cally defeated, and it was only in the last hours of 
Congress, in the face of fiercest fights, that a 
postal subsidy was carried through. 

The representatives of the Farmers’ Alliance 
who have been led to suppose that this reciprocity 
policy is in the interests of the manufacturers 
certainly should take pains to study the question 
before announcing their opposition to it. It is a 
curious fact that all of the opposition thus far 
to this policy has been based upon misstatements 
of simple matters of fact within the reach of the 
most moderate intelligence. The farmers will 
be the great gainers under the new policy. This 
can be well illustrated by the first treaty which 
was promulgated, 

Before going into this subject I wiil give briefly 
the exact authority conferred by Congress upon 
the President to carry out this policy. The 
President under the act approved October Ist, 
1890, section three, has the right to exempt the 
following articles from duty upon their importa- 
tion into the United State of America: Sugar, 
molasses, coffee and hides. He has also the right 
to leave the duty upon these articles when im- 
ported from eountries which refuse to make con- 
cessions of a trade advantage. 

If the Farmers’ Alliance people will look at the 
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only treaty which has thus far been negotiated 
and given to the public, the one with Brazil, 
they will find that the bulk of the articles 
favored under the treaty for exportation to 
Brazil are agricultural products. 

It also would be well to say here that some 
foolish enemies of this measure have widely cir- 
culated a statement that this Brazilian treaty has 
never been ratified in Brazil, and that it will not 
be. The treaty was ratified in Washington under 
full authority given by the Brazilian Legislature. 

Under the treaty, in return for the admission 
free into this country of sugars and molasses, 
coffee, and hides, Brazil agrees to admit free into 
her ports the following productions of this 
country: Wheat; wheat flour; corn or maize, 
and the manufactures thereof, including corn 
meal and starch; rye, rye flour, buckwheat, 
buckwheat flour and barley ; potatoes, beans and 
peas; hay and oats; pork, salted, including 
pickled pork and bacon, except hams; fish, 
salted, dried or pickled ; cotton-seed oil ; coal, 
anthracite and bituminous; rosin, tar, pitch and 
turpentine; agricultural tools, implements and 
machinery; mining and mechanical tools, im- 
plements and machinery, including stationary 
and portable engines, and all machinery for 
manufacturing ‘and industrial purposes, except 
sewing machines ; instruments and books for the 
arts and sciences; railway-construction material 
and equipment. 

In addition to this concession Brazil makes a 
reduction of twenty-five per cent. of the duty 
previously charged upon the following articles : 
Lard, and substitutes therefor; bacon hams; 
butter and cheese ; canned and preserved meats, 
fish, fruits and vegetables; manufactures of 
cotton, including cotton clothing ; manufactures 
of iron and steel, single or mixed, not ineluded 
he foregoing free schedule; leather and 
manufactures thereof, except boots and shoes ; 
lumber, timber, and the manufactures of wood, 


in t 


including cooperage, furniture, wagons, carts and 
carriages ; manufactures of rubber. 

From a classified table furnished by Senhor 
Mendonca, the Minister from Brazil to this 
country, it appears that the articles admitted free 
of duty from this country into Brazil have paid 
an average customs tax of $20,003,939. 76. 

Of these articles now admitted free there have 
been imported into Brazil annually to the amount 
of $20,000,000. Of this amount the United States 
has furnished something over $3,000,000. Under 
the second class, upon which the duty has been 
reduced twenty-five per cent., the average im- 
portations into Brazil have reached the sum of 
$38,631,242.70, Of these articles the United 
States has furnished only a small fraction of over 
2,000,000. The two schedules taken together 
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represent an average of foreign importation into 
Brazil of over $58,000,000. Of this amount the 
United States has furnished only about $5,500,000. 
It will be seen at a glance that, if this country 
has the enormous advantage of sending these 
articles into Brazil free of customs duty, they 
immediately become formidable competitors for 
the remaining $53,000,000 of foreign purchase, 
and that with swift means of communication it 
will be certain’ to obtain the whole of it. In re- 
turn for this we simply give what Congress was 
going to throw away, with the addition of the 
duty on molasses, coffee, which are not produced 
in this country, and hides. 

Up to the present time our four largest exports 
in the direction of South America are breadstuffs, 
provisions, refined petroleum and lumber. Of 
these, two of the products represent agricultural 
industry, and none of them represent a product 
of manufacturers. Of these articles the follow- 
table represents the total exported by us in 1889, 
and the proportion sent to Latin America: 


Exported to 


Total Exports ag . 
Latin America, 


} 


Breadstuffs ............./ 123,876,423 $5,123,528 
Provisions..... seeeeses| 104,122,328 2,507,375 
Refined petroleum ; 44,830 424 2,948,149 
Wood and lumber... rr 26,907,161 5,039,886 


In order to show how each part of the country 
is affected by this policy, it is only necessary to 
look at the list of articles admitted under the new 
treaty. This is but the beginning of many. Be- 
fore the year closes 
treaties will be made 
with every country 
on this continent. 
And we will be given 
the great advantage 
of having the pos- 
sible opportunity of 
obtaining at least 
$150,000,000 of ad- 
ditional trade for 
our products. It re- 
quires no imagina- 
tion to comprehend 
the enormous stimu- 
lus that this will be 
to our home mar- 
kets, and the encour- 
agement which will 
be given to all forms 
of industry, and es- 
pecially to the agri- 
cultural industry, 
which has been the 
most depressed. 


The widespread interest involved is shown in a 
table made by one of the officers of a Brazilian 
steamship line. Upon a recent voyage he had 
his cargo analyzed, and he found that it repre- 
sented products from the following States, to 
the values respectively set down: 


MU Ns 05 da bbs ees oak oes $74,546.00 
TEER 55 5 oak lee bh See ar 96.00 
RMI oo ods a cee nc nc cdeute Le bok 20,908.00 
El 2 i ei dens canes AS aia 19,331.47 
PRM eC iiivaties ce cmesacicees 17,054.40 
WINNIE ood Siera kav cceieaesaaks 43,065.00 
Conmoctiont ........ 006.00: 11,874.00 
| RT Re arse ee eee ree 11,332.00 
Peete ry artic eee eae og 9,098.00 
Massachusetts ................... ; 7,190.00 
Lo EE ee es oa ee ‘ae 6,250.00 
New Hampshire.............. ‘ean 6,035.00 
Sa ern ee Se 5,773.00 
gs, Ee 5,096.00 
Rhode Island. er ae 4,020.00 
re rere 3,732.00 
MIRE. 0 s-b'a'u care ores Dee bea 3,704.50 
TE ula wits otAwies cloecins 2,765.00 
SETA ROOTS 2. 668.60 
ee re 2,647.00 
MIN 05. Ce BR ots doce gee ttivese 2,359.00 
ar dy ere ee 2,056.00 
ee Cr ore 53 2,111.00 
RIB b55-05 4:45 vie do dis basi ee 1,800.00 
et iors coos 4 awed &t5 Keo 1,883.00 
OS ok oo acon a < 3s <n ew Ks gua 1,150.00 
ee ee ee a pees 807.00 
South Carolina............... Lise 587.00 
NN ante 5:0 0's 4 da Melee lac gs 6k Wace 751.00 
I gcascids-~ walem aes ack ks Graver 576.00 
CN EE er ee seers 239.00 
NS a eee ease ka 220.00 
pi ere i ee Ee dieceeeae ee 162.00 
Nebraska ....... a Rieneabae Kae 125.00 
Alabama... ee ag | 56.00 
IEEE «<< c4i60- bees ac aa wae ee 40.00 


$272,137.37 
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It is not necessary to make any special eulogy 
of Mr. Blaine in connection with this policy. The 
statement of the facts of the case constitute all 
that need to be said. Mr. Blaine has shown him- 
self to be a statesman above personal politics. In 
this policy which he has inaugurated, and which 
he is now so brilliantly carrying out, he is simply 
employing common-sense business principles as 
applied to public affairs. The wonder will soon be 
how Congress could have so long been blind to 
these advantages. They are within such an easy 
grasp, that when once they are obtained there is 
no doubt but what everyone in modern politics 
will claim for himself the advantage of having 
been the means of originating the policy and 
carrying it out. 

The strangest thing to be noted in connec- 
tion with this policy is that it is non-partisan. 
It is one which commends itself to the entire 
business community throughout the country 








GENERAL VIEW OF AN OLD-TIME RACE PATH IN THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS, 
















without regard to politics. More than this, 
there is no possible criticism to be made against 
it based upon truth and honesty. It is a policy 
so clearly to the advantage of the country, so 
clearly in accordance with the best business meth- 
ods, and comes at just the time when we need an 
extension of our trade, that no one will have 
within a short time the courage to speak of this 
policy except in the terms of praise and respect. 
For the first time in many years the country has 
at the head of the State Department a statesman 
who has something more than a local view. Added 
to this breadth of vision the Secretary of State 
has the foree of character and the knowledge of 
the public which are so requisite for the carrying 
out of a policy when once begun, The reciproc- 
ity policy is the most brilliant chapter of the 
Harrison Administration, and will be the one 
which will give it its prominence in future his- 
tory. 

















OLD-TIME RACE PATHS IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 


By FRANK 
Frew people of the present time or generation 
know, or ever heard, anything of the ‘‘ race paths,” 
used in the mountainous regions of ‘Tennessee, 
and possibly elsewhere, in olden times; yet they 
were frequently seen in those sections forty or 
fifty years ago—and queer-looking sights they 
were, unique in the highest degree to the blooded 
stock breeders of the ‘‘ Blue Grass ” country, and 
always viewed by them with interest and as 
‘‘kind o’ uncanny” in construction. The first 
time the writer ever saw ‘‘a pair of race paths” 
was in 1852, although he had been ‘raised on 
the pigskin” and for four years had been riding 


PHILLIPS, 


races on most of the prominent tracks from Nash- 
ville to New Orleans. The paths in question were 
located on the hills of Shoal Creek, near the 
Tennessee and Alabama State line, and just off 
the old military road (Jackson’s Notched Trace) 
from Nashville to Natchez; and a description of 
these will answer for all, and will doubtless be 
interesting to horsemen of to-day. 

These ‘‘ paths” were rendered necessary in 
racing by reason of the difficulty in getting a 
broad and level stretch of ground of sufficient 
dimensions for a regulation track, and were lo- 
cated on the “backbone” (or platean) of a 
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ridge, such as is common in long ranges of hills or 
mountains ; the ridge was graded and leveled off, similar 
to the bed for a railroad track, and although very nar- 
row in appearance, it was wide enough for the two 
parallel paths, which were half a mile long and as straight 
as a bee line; each “‘ path” was about six feet wide, and 
inclosed on each side by a railing of smooth, stout poles, 
which were securely mortised into posts set in the ground 


at intervals of ten feet, and made an alleyway in which 
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the horse ranin an unswerving line ; the top rail- 
ing was about the height of the saddle skirts on 
an ordinary horse, which was sufficient to keep 
the running horse from flying the track and yet 
not to seriously endanger the rider, provided he 
was careful and his horse didn’t stumble or shy ; 
the open space between the two paths was about 
four feet, so the horses were never nearer than 
six feet to each other. and this, with the two rail- 
ings between them, prevented any foul riding or 
other interference from rival riders, even if the 
horses ran neck and neck. As a matter of course, 
only two horses could run at the same time, and 
there were necessarily two sets of judges, one at 
the start and one at the finish, with stands 
placed at the side of the paths ; and the horses 
were timed as they passed under the strings. 

The paths were usually a quarter of a mile in 
length, some were half a mile, and one or two 
were said to be one mile long: though their 
length depended on how far a straight line could 
be run, as a slight curve in the railing was likely 
to prove dangerous to both horse and rider in go- 
ing at full speed. 

Singular as it may seem, accidents were rare ; 
fewer, it was said, than on larger tracks and: with 
more horses. This was doubtless due to the great 
precautions taken, and the fact that the horses 
were well trained, and had nothing to do but run 
in a clear track; no crowding, crosscutting or 
foul riding. The writer has ridden on straight 
tracks, round tracks, oval tracks and * figure 8” 


tracks, but could never get to the point of riding 


+ 


a race on the ** paths,” and between two lines of 


poles; was afraid of a smashed ankle or foot on 
the poles, or a broken head by the tripping or 
| 


ting of a horse in the. narrow way. Yet those 
who were used to the paths would ride as freely 
and safely as the jockeys on the broad tracks. 

Most of the paths were made, however, for 
‘quarter racing,” which was a great sport, either 
in the paths or anywhere else, among the hill 
and mountain folks who were deprived of the 
privilege of legitimate tracks and long races ; and 
considerable sums of money backed the favorites, 
especially when a long-distance horse which had 
given somewhat down in his wind was trained 
and surreptitiously ran as a ‘short horse.” The 
love of short racing was by no means confined to 
the hills and mountains, for ** quarter dashes” 
(and they were generaliy sweepstakes) on the reg- 
ular tracks, and after the ** big” races of the day 
were over, were very popular, and highly enjoyed 
by everyone, coming in as the farce or afterpiece 
does at the play, and furnishing a good-humored 
wind up to the sport. 

‘*Quarter racing” was also the rage with all 
the voung men and big boys, and scarcely a Sat- 
urday was allowed to pass at a village, or country 
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*‘store and grocery,” without half a dozen races 
on the ‘* quarter stretch,” while millboys, school- 
boys and others utilized the big road, old field, 
meadow, or any place where a level stretch couid 
be found for a ‘‘ brush,” and lost or won their 
** picayunes ” and ** bits” like veterans. 

Trotting and pacing races were unknown in 
those days, and a horse that couldn’t run was 
said to be **no hoss at all,” and was only fit for 
the plow. Thoroughbreds were all the go, and 
colts were bought and sold by their pedigree and 
the performances of their sires and dams, often 
of those two or three generations removed. Even 
children could rattle off the pedigrees of famous 
racers, and frequently give their records ; and, as 
illustrating the prevailing idea of good blood, 
Judge Guild used to tell the following story of 
his little grandson : 

The judge lived in the county town, but his 
son lived on and managed his splendid stock 
farm, some miles out in the country. The little 
fellow had spent all his short life on the farm 
and among the colts and horses, and, as was usual 
on such farms, generally passed the Sundays with 
the darkies in riding the young horses and in a 
general frolic. so much to the neglect of his 
church training that he had never attended Sun- 
day school, On his first visit to his grandfather's 
‘‘town house” he was taken to Sunday school, 
where everything was strange and novel to him ; 
the large number of children excited him, and his 
lively disposition and pranks soon attracted the 
attention of the superintendent, who mildly 
called him to order. After several ineffectual at- 
tempts to suppress the youngster the superintend- 
ent lost patience, and; addressing the delinquent, 
asked : ** Why can’t you behave yourself ? Don’t 
you know what food breeding is is 

yes, ar.” 

‘Well, what is it ?” 

‘It’s five pure crosses,” was the prompt an- 
swer of the embryo turfman, who evidently 
thought that what was required for a ‘ thorough- 
bred” in horses also applied to ‘human cattle ”: 
and so far as blood and actions are concerned 


the little fellow was not far away. 


A STRANGE APOLOGY, 
By Davip Ker. 

A story is told of a painter who pronounced 
the portrait of a well-known English politician of 
his day to be ‘* the very image of a monkey,” and 
then, when the injured M.P. publicly demanded 
an apology, coolly replied that ‘‘in speaking thus 
he had undoubtedly been guilty of a great injus- 
tice, and begged to apologize most sincerely fo the 
monkey.” It does not appear how this novel 
apology was received, but it has since been com- 
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pletely eclipsed by another speciman of the same 
‘lass, which is still preserved in the traditions of 
the British Navy. 

During one of Nelson’s cruising voyages in the 
South Atlantic, a reckless young midshipman of 
the squadron was taken to task for some slight 
fault by the fourth lieutenant of his ship, who 
abused him vehemently as “‘a clumsy young 
bear.” 

“Well,” retorted the youngster, defiantly, “ if 
I’m a bear, you’re not fit to carry buns to a bear, 
anyhow.” 

‘‘ Hollo !” cried the indignant lieutenant ; “ is 
that how you talk to your superior officer, you 
young whelp ? We'll soon see if that sort of thing 
is to be allowed aboard an English man-ofwar !” 

And he went straight to the captain to report 
the offense. 

The captain—who was a “regular Turk” of 
the old disciplinarian school, and would have put 
his own father under arrest for a much less mat- 
ter—no sooner heard what had happened than he 
called up the offending midshipman, and ordered 
him to apologize instantly, on pain of the se- 
verest punishment that could be dealt out to him. 

The middy promptly took off his hat, made a 
bow worthy of a dancing master, and turning to 
the offended lieutenant, said, with perfect grav- 
ity: “Mr. Groves, I observed just now that you 
were not fit to carry buns toa bear ; I was wrong, 
and apologize with pleasure, for 1 am convinced 
that you are fit to carry them.” 

“Sir ” began the captain, in a voice like 
the growl of distant thunder, 

“Oh, Captain L ,” interrupted the lieuten- 
ant, whose wits were not very bright, ‘‘ pray don’t 
be hard on the young gentleman. If he sees his 
error, and retracts his words, I am satisfied !” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders, and turned 
away to hide the laughter which he could no lon- 
ger restrain. But from that time forth, when- 
ever the crew had occasion to grumble at bad food 
or unwholesome water, they always said that it 
was ‘‘like a midshipman’s apology—worse than 
none at all.” 
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WueEw Napoleon I., in behalf of France, car- 
ried war to Switzerland, he found in one of the 
cantons there an ancient convent. During the 
war this convent was destroyed, and the bell that 
hung in its tower was carried off as a trophy by 
the conqueror. The bell was at that time reputed 
to be several hundred years old. It was cast of 
copper and silver. The silver, according to the 
custom of the times, was contributed by the 
peasants of the canton, who believed that their 
prayers and prospects concerning wertdly and 





heavenly affairs would be improved in accordance 
with their sacrifices. Napoleon carried the bell 
with him to France, and retained it as a prized 
curiosity until his downfall aad banishment to 
St. Helena, when he gave it to his brother, Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, who, likewise being banished, 
brought the old relic to America and hung it 
in a belfry at his home in Bordentown, N. J. 

There it remained, serving as a dinner bell on 
the farm, its history remaining unknown until 
Joseph’s recall from exile. Then it was lost 
sight of and for years forgotten, until one day 
some curiosity seekers rummaging about in one 
of the subterranean passages that honeycombed 
the place came across it in some old rubbish. 
People came from all sections to visit the so- 
called catacombs and see the historic bell. At 
that time the Camden and Amboy Railroad had 
just been built, and the old bell was sold to the 
company, who placed it in their depot at Borden- 
town to tell the arrival and departure of trains. 
It hung there for years, but finally, through some 
channel or other, it fell into the hands of the 
Paterson and Hudson River Railroad Company. 
At that time the company operated its road by 
horses, and the old bell was hung in the Jersey 
City station at the foot of Bergen Hill. 

When the great railroad revolution took place 
and steam cars were substituted for the old horse 
cars the bell was brought to Paterson. In those 
days the terminus of the road was where St. 
John’s Chureh now stands. Two trains were run 
each way daily. A small branch manipulated by 
horse power, however, ran from the main depot 
on Market Street, at its junction with Main 
Street. Here the old bell was hung on a post, 
and its duty was to ring for half an hour before 
the departure of each train. As time went on, 
however, improvements developed in the railway 
service. The Market Street (it was then Con- 
gress Street) branch was abandoned, and the old 
post on which the bell hurfg rotted and fell down. 

But Paterson was beginning to make great 
strides forward. The public-spirited townsmen 
finally concluded to erect a public school, and 
selected the site. Here a building was con- 
structed, and the old bell was placed in its 
tower. In years gone by some of the older 
citizens remember the peals of that bell. Then 
the pupils grew in numbers, and the old school 
grew too small. Another and more improved 
building (now known as School No. 1) was 
erected, and the ancient bell, whose mellow peals 
echoing from the dizzy Alps seven centuries ago 
called the humble peasant to worship, now 
startles the youths of Paterson from their morn- 
ing beds. Napoleon’s voice may have made the 
world tremble, but the voice of the little Swiss 
bell rings further now than his. 
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CUPID ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


By ANNIE ASHMORE, 


‘‘ Nive weary uphill miles we sped From the windows of the salle a manger discon- 

The setting sun ” 9 solate travelers watched the sky, while troops of 

ge open ba as i drenched mules and men with chairs blockaded 

the cascade-guarded portes. Whether to intrust 

our precious bodies to the mules or the men was 

the question now being worried between Uncle 
Perriwinkle and me. 

‘‘Here’s Mr, Hilstrey!” he cried. ‘ Let me 


‘ Seven sleepless hours we tossed, and then, 
The rising sun to see, 
Sulky and grim we rose again, 
Sulky and grim rose he.” 


The ‘visitors’ album” in the Rigi Kilm 
Hotel contains the above wail from a woful one. ic bia - ; 
As I laid it down, feeling in every fibre of my be =a 
disappointed being the truth of SEGA jy 
it, my eyes first encountered one 44}! y \'\ 
those of Paul Hilstrey. LLG |, | hr 
Heigh ho! I was in my first tp, = Zz 
long dress; my bosom’s lord = “f Ow 9; WO Age == 
yet shared its throne with no- a ay,’ 










| 


Neen 

AN \ Hiiies \ “if 
bi of WON 9/1 ST a hie 
= = ayy wt ue J ji rf Ps 
‘6¢ HOW DARE YOU INSULT AN AMERICAN LADY ?? I EXCLAIMED, } 
IN HYSTERICAL AND UNGRAMMATICAL FRENCH. ‘ BEGONE ! 4 
YOU CANNOT FRIGHTEN ME!’” } 
body; no prevision told me I had met my Fate—my - 
Doom—my Cupid on the Mountains! 3 
Uncle Perriwinkle and I, with a couple of hundred ; 
other tourists, had ascended the Rigi Alp overnight, in : 
order to see sunset and sunrise under glorified conditions. i 
Sol had declined to act, and here we were at 10 o’clock ’ 


A.M. preparing for the descent in a downpour of rain. 
Vol. XXXI., No. 5—34, 
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introduce vou: Mr. Paul Hlilstrev, mv dear; 
American, ce ourselves, doing this ’ 
place, and being done— ha, ha! Now, will vou 


tell us, . if these quadrupeds can carry us with- 
out staggering ?” 
How I blushed as Mr. Hilstrey bowed and 


showed his beautiful for | remem- 

bered, and I knew that he did also, how I had 

been laid like a plaster upon his broad breast 

during the dreadful quarter of an hour that 

three hundred of us had been squeezed into a 
: ee 3 


narrow ‘“‘salle attente ” at Vizniin, waiting for 


our train. 


Wad he—had he been so nice » unele in the 
snk ig mm because of hit 
I should say a mule for you, sir, who are not 


} ] 


troubled with nervous fears,” said Mr. Hilstrey— 
and oh! what a rich, caressing tone he had !— 


e\ ¢ e ot ¢ erhes hile two stou young men 
p ‘ ] » The il ] (| } mv Teet 

nsiderable talk in m elligible lan- 
g new friend said 

4 saul ent his old man owns the chair, 
and his two sons will take you to Staffelhéhe 
{ ‘ ( | x ( el i i hey 
are mes 

‘| r si to my ») tend 0 
Wil i SO POR i t i msente 

| | ri i pelng sgled down those 
precipices b patols was unintelli- 
gib i . t i greed Cue 
like I nd t] ng men we ce ti Bill 


wert go, t y was long und the 
offers ( mere song So down I sa 
with . | ‘ I said, ** ] will 
take t i 4 

] perce ¢ ¢ ¢ ka Sf \\ ] \ 
<< dy p) 1 int yr. |e es} wt 
extenuation, that Shakespeare himself disdains 
not to burst into rhyme at supreme moment 

This was a supreme moment, though then I 
snew t not 


} ] ; ; 
h 1 r a kr -K ai St l wa 0 CU i¢ 
moving cavalead nder s vas mbrella; a 
\ mn of equesti grace. 

Mr. Hilstre who had to re i 
till the evening at the Kiilm, held 1 wd 1 
Tel laurewell, and said 

We shall soon meet again; 1 good- 

5 | ? ] ] 

| (he paused so long, and his ev oKe SUCH 
’ mes, that I thought he w going to add— 


**sweetucart, gor l-by ’ but he refrained), ‘sf 
feel,” said he, with that winning smile, ‘* that I 


wm better, stronger, more hopeful for having 
met you. The grandeur of -nature may fill the 
head, but vou you have filled my heart !” 

Then he pressed my hand, which trembled ri- 
diculously, making me painfully conscious, in 
spite of bliss, of my rings (and I confess I had a 
girl’s weakness for rings, and wore half a dozen 
costly ones at that very time); and lifting his 
e-scarfed hat from his very nice forehead, he 
ave me a look which spoke five volumes at least, 
and vanished. 

He had s arcely gone when two German ladies, 
in passing, stopped and gazed at me with extra- 
ary interest, as it seemed to me, considering 
ere Was nothing unusual in the spectacle 
of a lady being strapped into a chair by two rag- 
ged porters. I smiled, and showed them my um- 
brella. They shook their heads, approached, and 
one of them whispered : 

‘Geben Sie acht. Diese Miinner sind Raiiber, 
Gehen Sie nicht mit.” 

[ shook my head, answering that I was well 
wrapped and not afraid of the rain, that she was 
very kind, but I understood no Germa 

Both ladies then assailed my ears vehemently 
after the following manner : 


** Mein liebes Fraiilein, Sie miissen nicht gehen ; 


. , ’ ‘ } ”) 
bleibt bei uns, bis Ihre Freunde kommen ! 
[ think the rain is almost over—I don’t fear 
oad 17] 4 14 9 T 4 ] 
W | LiKe it me go. i SLaumMmMered, 
ey | bis a f S1¢ re | en eine Bande 
. I die eine sehr reiche, alte 
Dame gemordet haben, Ihres Geldes wegen !” mut 
tered tl ncomprehensible creatures, one at each 


ear, While they made a scoop of their plump 
hands to prevent my attendants from hearing, 
and almost sobbed in their eagerness. 

The porters picked me up impatiently, and took 


a stride forward; the ladies threw themselves 


pon me and tried to drag me out of my liga- 
res: I struggled and cried : 
No non! s'il yous plait! Nicht! Nein! 
No, you ustn’t keep me! Goon, men !” 


They relinquished me and flew distracted]y to 


the inner salon ; the carriers growled something 


> 2.3 _ : ; 
to « other and bolted into the rain at a smart 
trot W vere off. 
} . . } } ps 
Congratulating myself that the two friendly 
’ . } 4 } } ¢ } ¢ 
Friuleins had not detained me perforce, and not 


doubting that their dismay had reference to the 
weather, I gave myself up to the herculean task 
of balancing my umbrella against attacks of roar- 
ing wind and flowing rain, and of staring in 
wonder at the pace the Swiss porter before me 
made, as with swinging strides he plunged down 
the rough defile, now swallowed up in mist, now 


looming forth in all his native ugliness. 
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We were such a fast team that we soon over- 
took the cavaleade bound for the train at Staf- 
felhéhe ; nay, we passed them nag by nag, chair 
by chair, my uncle Jonas in the midst, up to the 
eyes in argument with a half-drowned brother 
savant over a muddy stone they had picked up, 
all unconscious of the passing of his niece ; we 
left the vanguard far behind, and I was just be- 
ginning to sink into a pleasing reverie about a 
certain winning smile and musical voice, when 
my men abruptly turned from the path and shot 
into a bypath, dark and lonely, 

It was with a sudden wonder and dread that I 
looked around me. Not a soul was in sight; the 
way was strewn with débris washed down by the 
floods ; overhanging rocks shut out the daylight, 
leaving but a dreary twilight ; we were traversing 
a new railway cutting whose solitude was as un- 
broken as if a workman had never set foot within 
its sombre precinets. 

I began to review my limited stock of German, 
eulled from ‘* Baedeker’s Manual of Conversa- 
tion’; and oh! how I wished that work was not 
locked up in my Saratoga trunk at Lucerne at 
that critical juncture—for, rack my brains as I 
would, I failed to recall a single word that could 
possibly express: ‘* Why, in the name of wonder, 
are you taking me this way, you inscrutable 
beings 

On they toiled at full speed over the marl and 
stone heaps and slipp ry sloughs of mud, stream- 
ing with perspiration, and casting now and then 
a panting guttural to each other, farther and 
farther from the bridle path and from Uncle 
Jonas Perriwinkle. 

With a sudden jerk they stopped upon the edge 
of a ravine, dumped me unceremoniously upon 
the ground, and addressed me with a rough 
change of manner, pointing to my throat, edrs 
and hands, 

‘ Liefere diese Juwellen und Edelsteine iiber, 


und sei geschwind !” they growled, snapping 


their dirty fingers in my face to hasten my 
obedience. 

It rushed over me with full conviction: they 
were robbers ; they meant to rob ine of my beau- 
tiful trinkets that for safety’s suke I wore upon 
my person ! The entreaties of the German ladies 
recurred to me with a new and awful signifi- 
cance ; they had warned me against trusting my 
life and property with these men, and I under- 
stood nothing! The old man who had offered 
the chair to me—was he not a water carrier to 
whom [ had given a few centimes the previous 
evening ? Had not my diamonds flashed very 
prettily on my bare hand as I offered him the 
dole ? and oh! had not his snaky eyes gleamed 


In response ? 
While these dismal reflections surged through 


my mind the raseals were reiterating their de- 
mands in no gentle tones, and pointing mean- 
ingly down the frightful gorge by which they 
had halted me. 

I gazed with horror into the world of white 
clouds beneath me. The roar of a mountain 
cascade, swollen to a torrent by the storm, came 
up from those pallid depths. I turned my in- 
credulous eyes upon the swarthy visages of the 
fellows, and received their assurances in vigorous 
pantomime that, unless I handed over the plun- 
der without further trouble, I should be pitched, 
chair and all, into those same depths. 

‘*How dare you insult an American lady ?” 


} 


I exclaimed, in hysterical and ungrammatical 
French. ‘* Begone! You cannot frighten me?” 

‘* Donnerwetter! ITohl’s der Kuckuck. Fort 
mit ihr, Nun! s ist voriiber ?” they yelled, 
with anger-sparkling eyes; and snatching up my 
chair by the poles, they suspended me over the 
giddy verge, 

What a bounce my heart gave then! A wild 
scream broke from me, and at the same time, by 








a inspiration, these three words in German 
‘* Nicht so schnell !” 

Whereupon they set me on the ground, and 
grimly waited my obedie 

With lightning rapidity the whole of my dan- 


cer and helplessness revealed itself to me; rob- 





bery apart, I began to realize that life itself must 
be the forfeit of this attack, as they would 
scarcely run the risk of setting me at liberty to 
inform on them while so convenient an omdJiefle 
lay at hand wherein to conceal my poor corpse. 
Overmastering terror possessed me; I fel 1y 
last moments were at hand. 

One of the ruffians stooped and roughly tore 
at the brooch fastened on my searf. At 
touch of his hand I uttered another piereing 
scream. 

At this instant a to w—a hat 


hound by a white searf 
face beautiful as that 


tannia’s shoulder (see 





oh! fortunate of para 
rescued by Mr. Hil 
‘Oh, oh, my friend /” IT sobbed, stretehin: 
forth my arms, The wretches stood back, an 
with incredible impudence grinned to each other. 
‘You have been alarmed—l! eard vour eries 
—what has happened ?” he panted, foldin 
trembling hands in his own (how I wished those 
rings were off mv fingers for the nonee, they 
were so sadly in the way!) ; and I recounted th 
whole outrage with heaving bosom, and ardent 
thanks for the help he was about to give me. 
He turned, when I was through, to the fiends 
who stood there cool as two cucumbers, and said, 
sternly—I did not follow what- Baedeker does 
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faces, while my heart 
beat to bursting lest 
they should tear him 
limb from limb for 
his temerity ; and I 
tore at the ligatures 
which strapped me 
to the chair, in order 
to be at my brave 
deliverer’s side when 
he fell. 

All three were 
now vociferating in 
each other’s faces 
with flashing eyes, 
and pointing at me 
and nodding up the 
path, and I felt sure 
Mr. Hilstrey, in 
thus parleying with 
the desperadoes, was 
preparing some gal- 
lant coup to rid us 
of them; and I 
could not help mur- 
muring, in a low, 
trembling voice : 

“Oh, don’t im- 
peril your precious 
life! If they kill 


= had 
GOING ABROAD.—TOURISTS AT AVRICOURT, ON THE FRANCO-GERMAN FRONTIER.—SEE PAGE 534. you, I—I shall die ! 


not furnish any dialogue for robberies ; but what- 
ever it was, they seemed deeply impressed, and in- 
stead of running away, answered calmly, and, in- 
deed, with offensive good humor, in their detesta- 
ble lingo. 

Mr. Hilstrey started back and felt in all his 
pockets, and cried : 

«‘The scoundrels! They swear they must have 
your jewels and money, and—and my pisto]s are 
at the Kiilm. Fear not, however; they touch 
you over my dead body !” 

** No, no!” I shrieked, seizing his coat to pre- 
vent a hero’s blood being shed on ‘my poor ac- 
count. ** Let them have all—a// ; only ask them 
to spare our lives! 

** Never !” he answered, firmly. ‘‘ You have 
called me your friend; you have given me a 
warrior’s commission in that sweet word.” Then 
he turned to the bloodthirsty villains and said, 
quietly : 

‘Wie Viel ?” 

Baedeker says you are to ask, ‘‘ Wie Viel ?” 
when you mean to say ‘‘ How much ?” Why did 
Mr. Hilstrey ask them ‘“‘ How much ”? 

They conferred together, and growled an an- 
swer which seemed to make him very indignant. 
He shook his aristocratic-looking fist in their 


The powwow end- 
ed as abruptly as it had commenced. The men 
drew back, and Mr. Hilstrey stood alone, beside 
me. He smote his brow, and then shook his two 
clinched hands in the air in a very dreadful way. 

“‘Oh, that I had some weapon!” he ground 
out between his white teeth; ‘‘I would teach 
these wretches their distance! I have failed ! 
You are to give up your jewelry, and promise not 
to reveal this affair for three days. On these con- 
ditions they give us our lives; but mine is dis- 
honored forever!” and he smote his brow more 
smartly than before, 

In the very act of raising my grateful and sym- 
pathetic eyes to his I saw him wink to my perse- 
cutors! Oh, my sinking heart ! Oh, my revolted 
soul! Treachery! 

Mr. Ililstrey was in league with the robbers, 
and had been wrangling with them over the shar- 
ing of the booty ! 

Oh, the pity of it! So handsome, so agreeable, 
so tender—to be so vile! Oh, incomparable 
traitor ! 

Seeing myself completely in this trio’s power, 
my archangel turned into a Lucifer, my confi- 
dence traded upon, I know not the rationale of 
it, but a burning indignation seized me, and 
turned my fears to lust for vengeance. 
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Silently I unpinned my brooch, unclasped my 
earrings, took off my watch and chain and my 
splendid rings ; drew my purse from my inner 
pocket and counted out some thirty or forty na- 
poleons, its contents; then I unstrapped the 
small scarlet sachel I wore at my belt, and with 
three pairs of greedy, cantling eyes watching every 
motion, I dropped the costly handful into it, 
snapped it shut, and sent it spinning down the 
abyss. 

A yell of impotent rage burst from the defeated 
rascals ; the carriers seized my chair, while their 
confederate glared at me, unresisting. I uttered 
one long cry of despair ; I closed my eyes that I 
might not see my death; a wild shout struck 
upon my ears—the thud of rushing feet ; I was 
eared. 

Panic-smitten by the sudden interruption, my 
would-be murderers dropped me and bolted; the 
hat I knew so well vanished down the pass like : 
white seagull ; I saw my Adonis no more. 

I was surrounded by a crowd of tourists and 
hotel officers; Uncle Jonas pulled me out of the 
chair on to his wet rubber-coat collar and affec- 
tionately squeezed my 
cheek on to his but- 
tons; I was question- 
ed in a dozen lan- 
guages about my ad- 


venture; I was 
supported, laughing 


and crying, into an- 
other chair by two 
sympathetic Dutch 
gentlemen. 

Having seated my- 
self and hysterically 
assured my audience 
that I was all right 
now, I collapsed, and 
was borne down to 
Staffelhodhe ina 
swoon, as every lady 
of sense should, after 
the danger is over. 

To explain my res- 
cue. The German 
ladies having failed in 
making me compre- 
hend them, had rush- 
ed to the proprietor of 
the hotel with the 
startling tidings that 
they had recognized 
in the two parties a 
pair of burglars ; hay- 
ing been present some 
time before at their A 
trial for the burglary 
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of a house in Berne, whose owner, an old lady, 
had been found murdered in bed. In spite of 
strong presumption that the wretches were guilty 
of both crimes, they had been liberated because 
of insufficient evidence, and had instantly disap- 
peared. Ilere, then, they were caught in the 
very act of murder! 

After a vigorous search and a stiff scuffle, the 
two thieves were captured under one of the chain 
bridges, but Mr. Hilstrey was nowhere to be 
found ; he had vanished like a dream. 

When brought up for trial the rogues confessed 
the whole thing. 

Mr. Hilstrey was not a New York young gentle- 
man ; he was ‘‘ Swell Joe,” a professional cracks- 
man from London, who was ‘ doing” the Rigi, 
for a little Summer pastime. He had employed 
these men on more than one occasion to rob or 
blackmail tourists, and having set the eye of 
business on the American lady, he had set them 
to do the rough part while he himself took the 
more difficult portions of the business in hand. A 
brother of the craft, the old water carrier, who 
had at one time been a diamond polisher in one 
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of the great Amsterdam firms, and who knew 
Vai 1e « if soa 1 giance, had been sent to 
se the victim’s jewelry as she sat on the 
Kiilm., and afterward had identified her to the 
re ed porters 
Iam happy tos t each of these rogues got 
his « 
I am s01 to s vat I r recovered m 
jewelry—neve ' 
I do not know w er | glad ¢ rrv tha 
Mr. Hilstrev vy caught at last in Lo nh, pick 
if the dlamonds ¢ o! ( esss dindem an 
substituting paste, in the character of a workman 


for the great ewe iers, Bloom X« Bjarkvahl. 


And his name was not Hilstrey any more than 


GOING 


THE tendenev of Americans to skimming and 
; 


roaming over the globe is on the increase, and, 





though clearly setting at defiance the experience 
and valuable laws of growth that have built up 
nations and nat mal character in the past, seems 
preordained for evolving a new type of eart ily 
inhabitants. The compact nationalities of Eng- 
land, France. Germany, Italy, have grown during 
athousand vears through the cing oO el! 
peoples to home life, through staying at home and 
ing deep root in their native soils. and not 
cha \ rocess of ! g about and borrow- 

ng oO ’ oreign sides Their national ehia 
acter is therefore very distinct and sold. the 


differentiation proceeding from the American 


system. based on compositeness and a keener, 


fiercer individual competition than is even 
dreamed of in those lands, is due to the un- 
precedented concurrence of new country, new 
peop e, new times. Its evolution, for better o1 
for worse, is now impossible of arrest, and Its 


rapid advance in the chosen direction must besac- 


cepted as a great fact, exercising a tremendous 
influence at large. No longer will it do to quote 
French restlessness and curiosity, since at the 


present day American restlessness and curiosity 
are on such an infinitely vaster scale, everywhere. 
At home Americans drift ‘on the move”; hie 
from one State, county, city, street, to another, 
whether from whim, tove of change, interest or 
other motive ; pull down old and put up new; in 
the most fickle manner overhaul and rearrange 
dwellings and streets ; pick this or that to pieces 
for reconstruction, from government rules down 
to ideas and methods of private life ; 
sudden notions that go to the brink o 


conceive 
f revolu- 
tionizing society, or pulling down in the morning 


the very dwellmg over the heads of sleepers who 


ABROAD. 


mine is—(heigh ho!) but some horror like Pig- 
got; and he was so clever and so really cultivated, 


and so rich, that he might have retired long ago 


from his wicked profession, only that he liked the 
advent sof itso much! 

I should think so! with his rich, musical voice 
and winning smile, and sunny blue eyes and 
white brow (the wretch !), his adventures must 
have been one long triumph. 

But it is just too awfully awful to think of him 


breaking stones on the road, with one half of him 
grav and the other half vellow; and to think of 
him wasting those winning smiles on convicts 
when he might have been lavishing them—— 


ABROAD. 


were given no notice the night before. Abroad, 
the scene changes, but their spirit still is on the 


move: there are few things they do not “ get to 
99 Ti++] 


see”; little of the whole big pile of rubbish ac- 
cumulated from the ages that they do not tinker 
with, more or less, circling like hurricanes and 
eyclones around palace and cabin, from land to 
land, while looked upon by the natives as com- 
plete novelties dropped down from the sky. In 


SH) 
LOLL, 


a quiet, contented American, if one should 
exist, would be a monster, against nature, a freak 
for a dime museum HTeaven has bestowed on 
him the genius and the knack to change and 


move, and he is impelled to strike out on new 


lines 1 ways, naturally and of necessity: and to 
: | 7... thar * nf 

eX} him to be Other thah a quick thinker, 

quick worker, qui k mover, and withal a trifle 


unsteady and unreliable, is out of the question. 


Mravel, travel! Yearly old Europe sees a big- 
rer, fresher, | t of Amery wlis, ‘| he Atlantic has 


i i 


dwindled to the size of a broad river, with ferrv- 
boats 1 nning on time, to the minute, the ferri- 


i 


ave comfortable and growing cheaper, its lowest 


limit being now under a cent a mile. The hard, 


lifficult days of the past are far behind, to the 


present generation alimost unknown. Statistics 
show that this ferry travel is safer than the rail ; 
accidents are rare, and, when they do happen, 
the passengers almost always escape, the routes 
being so thickly traversed. <A disabled boat is 
sure to be overtaken by the next one passing. In 
fuct, it is such safe traffic that the boats can 
profitably afford to race with each other, run- 
ning no risks, satisfying eager, clme-pressed way- 
farers, and breaking “records,” wherein seconds 
count. These splendid steamers are fine speci- 
mens of man’s ingenuity, breasting the billows or 


at their moorings, and are thoroughly calculated 
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to give persons of a roving disposition, other than 
‘* stowaways,” a desire to take a little fresh air in 
them outside Sandy Hook. They are so elegantly 
fitted up, the latest appliances are so superb and 
powerful, the cooking is so French, the bars are 
so amply supplied, such snug rooms for smokers 
and card playing ; and there be concerts, with the 
thumping of pianos and the gay banjo, games and 
other doings of folks * 
the once. 


all in the same boat ” for 
Besides, Europe is at the end of the 
trip, that is to say, a world to see—emphatically 
“the new world ” for Americans, all the time, for 
they never are enabled to grasp, still less to con- 
quer, it, seeing that it is so extensive, that it has 
such a heap of things coming down from Adam 
and the dark ages, and is so entirely outside the 
North American lines, in spite of steam, elec- 
tricity and money by the million. 

During the last decade a yearly average of 
500,000 Europeans came to the United States to 
stay, and soon 1,000,000 or more may annually 
Times and tides are lim- 
The Americans are returning 
the compliment of these visits by temporary so- 
journs on the old continent, and the number of 
them flocking there averages close on to 100,000 
the year round, the lowest estimate of the cost 


being $50,000,000 ; the highest, $80,000,000, This 


land on these shores. 
ited by no law. 


outlay of money abroad has been the cause of a 
good deal of innocent complaining by some stay- 
at-homes, hotel keepers, newspaper editors, Sum- 
mer-resort impresarios, and other interested par- 
ties. A Wall Street magnate was recently re- 
ported byan ‘ interviewer” to have expressed the 
opinion that the annual migration of well-to-do 
Americans to Europe is something of an injury 
to the national finances, ‘‘a growing drain upon 
the United States, and the cure for it is to make 
our own country interesting.” But money will 
go where it wants to go, it is not a question of 
money at all, and the ‘‘drain” is small, even if 
it secured no ‘‘ value received ”; and for the rest, 
a country that is not interesting except from the 
money-making point of view cannot be made inter- 
esting suddenly and to order. 
further reported as saying: 


The magnate is 
**Nature has done 
everything to make our country interesting.” 
Very true; and a bird, a tree, a flower, a hillside, 
a vale, a river, a lake, should go farther in the 
budget of grand, intellectually appreciable works 
than they do go, but unfortunately they go a little 
way with Americans bent on viewing the singular 
and plural accomplishments of mankind. Such 
natural grandeurs are things to talk of rather 
than to see and to mind, and our furious travelers 
turn away from them in hasty search of the 
‘‘done” and the ‘doing”—not that man, after 
all, delights them more than nature, but because 
they are curious, and thereby hangs a whole vol- 


ABROAD. 
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ume of pleasure and business. Why should we 
see the whole of our own country before going to 
Europe ? Have we not seen it, and is it not all 
essentially alike and of the whole cloth ? Do we 
not know our own business, and are we not en- 
What 


are we here for anyway but to see all there is to 


titled to try and pick up something new ? 


be seen while we are crawling between heaven 
and earth ? Very few have time to explain so 
far, simply contenting themselves with following 
the course of their desires, and certainly the ‘* na- 
tional finances ” never enter their heads, monopo- 

Alaska 
has no chances as a Summer resort beside invit- 
ing, tempting Europe, and so the youthful tour- 
ist makes up his mind thus: ‘I have so many 
good dollars in my pocket, and I’m off to Europe 
to have a good time, if I have to borrow money 
to get back in the steerage, for I can make more, 
and don’t you forget it Likewise the less 
cramped paterfamilias says to his pert and chirpy 
young hopefuls: ‘* Yes, you can go to Europe; 
go where you want, to Pekin or Timbuctoo, and 
I'll see that you are waited upon with funds—go 
ahead !” Surely there is nothing strange in all 
this: folks are not to be deprived of such mag- 
nificent opportunities through sticking to the 
home soil and vegetating like clams and oysters 


lized by their own private exchequers. 


in order that the country may grow strong, be 
original, and have a national character. 

The inducements for Americans to go to Eu- 
matter of fact, irresistible. It 
would be impossible for Congress to pass any law 
or to manufacture any public opinion for keeping 
them away from their sights, in order to retain 
all the national money at home circulating in 
trade, and to make them help build up the na- 
tion, pure and simple, from the groundpoint of 
originality, by eschewing all imitation of Euro- 
pean styles, customs and practices. The travel- 
ers are naturally selfish under the circumstances, 
and prefer to consult alone their own interests 
and motives, and accordingly set out to help 
themselves freely to the Promethean fire, and 
to adopt whatever pleases or strikes their fancy. 
Their argument is that it is advantageous as 
well as agreeable to make the grand rounds and 
see the world, to get knowledge by practical con- 
tact with various peoples, and, as all this has to 
be paid for, so their money goes this way and is 
well spent, thongh it is nobody’s business how 
their private funds are used, treasured or squan- 
dered, It is of no avail to cite for them ancient 
practices or how others are doing, because they 
are convinced that it is necessary for them to 
see and do Europe, with its many nations and 
300,000,000 of people at the head of civilization. 
This decision, or final settlement, of the matter 
was long since arrived at, even in days when the 


rope are, as a 
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republic was greener than it is now and before 
the “rush ” commenced, and what is now seen 
is only its practical carrying out on a wholesale 
scale continually increasing. 

This year of 1891 promises to show a larger 
bulk of tourists than ever before, and extensive 
preparations have been made by all the steamship 
companies for their expeditious conveyance and 
delightful accommodation. The Spring trade, 
opening favorably, is only a prelude to the 
booked Summer trade of touring, which the 
companies are pleased to encourage by every 
means in their power. It.is a highly profitable 
business for the companies, as well as many oth- 
ers, on the European side, who flourish off Amer- 
ican custom ; a lavish custom, by the way, that 
has done a good deal toward spoiling the attrac- 
tions of the old markets on the scores of taste, 


ABROAD. 


genuineness and cheapness. The nobilities ery 
out that the newly enriched Americans have run 
amuck against all their former monopolies along 
their routes of travel, in hotels, shops and other 
public resorts. It is certain that Americans spend 
the most money, and with a freer hand, not only 
because they are the most numerous of all travel- 
ers, but because they carry about with them more 
hard cash than any other squad of pleasure seek- 
ers, or than all other such squads combined. 
Though every American may not have within 
him at home “the right” to be President, it 
has nevertheless got to be accepted among Eu- 
ropean tradesmen that every American is made 
of money, either a millionaire or on the road 
to become one, and he is conscientiously charged 
accordingly higher prices than anybody else, the 
benefit of a high tariff being invariably given 

him ; on this point no 





CAUGHT FLIRTING—-AN INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH ON BOARD STEAMER, can. 





Yankee sharpers can 
possibly hoodwink 
those old-world shop- 
keepers, who are still 
sharper and more 
diplomatic. 

Added to the gen- 
eral fascination which 
Europe possesses, 
there are various spe- 
cial reasons leading 
to the flow of Ameri- 
can visitors to its 
shores. Some go to 
satisfy their inquisi- 
tiveness on certain 
points and matters, 
some for business, to 
pick up or drive a 
trade in one way or 
another, some for 
health, some for rec- 
reation, according to 
the doctor’s orders, 
some from mere curi- 
osity, but the most go 
on pleasure and 
amusement bent. All 
are in a hurry and are 
hurried: that is the 
inevitable accompani- 
ment of American 
travel They may 
really be able to af- 
ford time and indulge 
in leisure, but prac- 
tically they cannot, 
simply because they 
do not think they 
They have 
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tions fail to find. 
Everywhere they 
make themselves 
‘“at home,” while 
at the same time 
feeling very much 
out of tone amidst 
antique surround- 
ings, very much 
out of place under 
such cramping, 
different institu- 
tions and customs, 
and anxious to get 
back home. Sight 






oe, uponsight, grand- 
Ze eur upon grand- 
> Nga A at $M es— eur, strikes their 
7 iO aay 5 eyes only to sug- 
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trained themselves to think they have never a 
moment to spare for any leisure, and so of course, 
their system, their principle, holds good every- 
where, in Europe as well as at home. Time is 
precious at home, a business that drives almost 
to desperation and madness ingrafts the habit of 
hurry at home, and hence merely crossing the 
sca does not abate a bit of time’s value or of the 
force of the habit. ‘‘Take your amusement and 
your leisure in a hurry,” is the motto and the 
guide of American tourists. They never have 
any time to lose, because there is much to see 
and do, a long way to travel, and it has to be 
“on time.” Ina perpetual whirl of hurry, 
they do not conceive of such a thing as forgetting 
moments that enjoyment or leisure whiles away 
unnoticed, and they scrupulously refrain from 
falling into the European habit of taking no note 
of time, and, for their part, invariably know what 
o’clock it is within a fraction. They are pleased 
to call this system a combination of business and 
pleasure, but it is utterly at variance with the 
ways of Europeans, who consider it passing 
strange, inconceivably eccentric. The one can- 
not see through the other’s code. The Ameri- 
can’s haste is really his chief pleasure, but it often 
acts as a drawback, and visibly wears and tears 
him out quicker than he would fall to pieces on 
the other plan. 

Impelled by their usual craving to dispatch 
quickly every undertaking they take up, it goes 
without saying that the American trave.ers are 
diligent workers when they make sightseeing 
their business. They are keen to observe points 
and to discover what the travelers of other na- 


cone 


critically sifted 
down to a fine point in practical value. Miles and 
miles of palaces, churches and art galleries impress 
them most with tediousness ; all manner of “old 
masters ” become good subjects for jokes and are 
considered as very smart jokers who have played 
tricks on the world. Old masters’ art does not 
bother them, and stands like a schoolboy’s char- 
coal imitation of nature on a board fence, both 
equal upon final analysis. After art, what is 
there ? Standard polyglot literatures, hosts of 
words woven out of the common dictionary to 
convey mainly moonshine, signifying nothing. 
The science and the inventions, what there is of 
both, excite an interest. Business is small, the 
means of locomotion are inferior to those of home, 
the governments are despotic and pretty con- 
temptible-looking concerns, kings and emperors 
ditto, hordes of soldiers and priests at every turn 
are so many.eyesores, the lack of hustling go- 
aheadism is sad, and the lack of modern con- 
veniences and ways sadder ; the people are squatty, 
stunted, outlandish, poor, yet distressingly gay 
and happily enjoying themselves. The traveler 
can mainly only talk English with himself, and 
so all the confusing mass is somewhat wearying 
to him, and does increase his hurried gait over 
the circle back homeward, convinced that all is 
better at home and that henceforth he will be ‘‘a 
better American” than ever. In these two last 
hasty conclusions he is egregiously mistaken : he 
will never be the orthodox American that he was 
at starting out, for his glimpse of old Europe will 
remain and have its effect—the effect of impress- 
iveness conveyed through the enlargement of the 
civilized horizon and the field of imitativeness. 
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i 540 GOING 
i The transient American traveler, unborn and 
unused to reverence, is somewhat irritated, or, 
rather, disgusted, at seeing so much reverence 
for all sorts of cobwebs, as it were ; in this con- 
nection, his spirit is akin to that which led the 
late Artemus Ward to thump his umbrella against 
a famous English public building to see of what 
it was made, to the great scandal of the custodians 
and other native bystanders. But the permanent 
American sojourner, ‘‘the colonist,” who deserves 
mention, is quite of another way of thinking, and 





THE 


makes it a point to join in the dance, and worship 
with as much reverencesas he is capable of the 
entire catalogue of “‘ cobwebs,” all the old things 
and ways. The colonist, being domiciled, has an 
eye to court and fashionable society, and endeav- 
ors hard to ‘‘do at Rome as the Romans do ”— 
the usual strained attempt at an impossibility 
ending in lamentable failure, though truly he is 
eirrepressible, and succeeds after a poor way, 
money being his strongest backing. There is a 
small American colony in every large capital and 
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of 


city Europe, where their money goes farther 
than it would in the costlier and more nearly 
equalized United States. Paris, as ‘‘ the Ameri- 
can paradise,” has the largest, averaging now a 
membership of 15,000, London containing the 
next most numerous. Freed from home re- 
straints and allowed many privileges abroad, the 
colonists are temporarily disposed to enjoy for- 
eign life as a novelty, to the belittlement of the 
benefits of their native land, the social require- 
ments of their new life affording extremely busy 


———— 
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occupation in the way of jabbering strange 
tongues, donning strange suits, and otherwise 
becoming proficient in numerous affectations and 
adoptions. Colonizing is evidently a mode of life 
conducive to denationalization and suppressive of 
originality ; but then the American class o 
” abroad are only exercising themselves in 
that art on an amateur scale, and their changed 
ways and acquired lispings will soon wear off 
when they get back into the great American 
hopper, for, possibly, they may come back. Eu- 


‘Sab. 


sentees 




















rope’s cities are extremely 
desirous of holding on to 
them, because they are first- 
class customers as buyers 
and patrons, and besides 
constitute so many centres 
of attraction for other and 
fresh American visitors, re- 
garded in advance as gilt- 
edged stock. 

The number of steamers 
engaged in this profitable 
passenger trade between the 
New and Old Worlds is of 
course constantly being aug- 
mented to meet the increas- 
ing demands. The latest 
built, such as the Havel, of 
the North German Lloyd 
line, are magnificent speci- 
mens of workmanship, but 
still they leave great im- 
provements to be desired, 
especially in respect to 
speed. ‘The newspapers, 
which are so notoriously ad- 
dicted to indulging in 
verbose padding and inac- 
curacies, have misapplied 
the names of ‘‘ greyhounds” 
and “flyers” to the more 
recent vessels. If these 
could run at a mile a min- 
ute, making the trip from 
New York to Queenstown 
in a couple of days, they 
would come near deserving 
these complimentary desig- 
nations ; but the stern truth 
is, they only make a little 
over twenty miles an hour, 
and less than that on an 
average. It is indeed a very 
notable fact that steam on 
the water has only been 
made to double its speed 
after the long lapse of half 
acentury. The first ocean 
steamers made their ten 
miles an hour, and now, 
after fifty years passed, 
twenty miles an hour is the 
crack rate, leaving little 
room for boasting on the 
part of the advanced age. 
Meanwhile the electric tele- 
graph has wonderfully 
quickened and improved 
during the same lapse of 
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tours. Each, through strong national spirit, in 
which enter feelings engendered by secular rival- 
ries and animosities, tastes and prejudices, re- 
mains steadily at home, fully oceupied, each ab- 
sorbed in its own delights, sights and magnili- 
cence, each estimating that it bears the palm of 
the of This 
patriotism, of the chureh-steeple, ancient sort, 
possibly, yet it 


excellence over rest mankind. is 
is patriotism, or deep-rooted local 
attachment and love. There are, moreover, gov- 
ernmental and financial restrictions operating 
against their intercourse. They are not moneyed 
peoples the even the 
French having *‘ money to throw away on travel,” 
and they 


; on contrary, poor, not 
among all, are least inclined to ventur- 
The Germans 
Spaniards, out of Spain, are nearly 
of 


ing outside their own frontiers. 


travel a little. 


as rare as Moors on the rest 


the Continent. 
home by the 
1] 


ly being allowed to slip 


Russians are compelled to stay at 
Czar. a few occasional 
away froin his tyrannized 


domains to inspect the 


leading « Italians make the most of their 
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apitals. 


incurable poverty in their own land, which they 
the beautiful.” 


view of this cramp 1 state of all the other na- 
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tions, the utter lack of competition, the Amer- 
s and English claim the earth, and, as trav- 
Both go around with the almighty 
and freely lay it out in 
There are no longer any diffi- 
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seeln 
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in their pocKets 


¢ the world. 


culties in their getting to see whatever they want 


to see, their present facilities are enormous, and 


to circle the globe or to visit any part of it is as 


. } ar + . 
easv for them as to stay at home 
The accommodations for ocean travel have so 
ve Ce ee ee er 
muitiphed that a trip weross 18 attended With iess 
lifticulty and discomfort than voyaging a similar 
distance within the Union. The two charactertisic 


interior saloon pictures, given in connection with 
this article on pages 541 and 544, represent views 
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on the new steamers /ave/, Spre nd 


i 
North L] 


La hit, Ol 


main sa- 
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the German ovd Line, ihe 

loon of the first cabin is situate amidships, for- 

ward of the boilers and engines, this being con- 
he most favorable position on the ship 


Vr 
sidered t 
by old ana experienced ocean trave le rs. aor uwpy- 


ing the entire width of the steamer, and propor- 
tionate in length, it presents a truly magnificent 
appearance, being splendidly lighted and per- 


fectly ventilated by means of large skylights in 
the centre and by numerous portholes along the 
side. ‘he ladies’ cabins are, if possible, even 
more luxurious in their appointments, as no ex- 


pense 
tistic 
of these boudoirs. 

If the 


has been spared to contribute to the ar- 


appearance, as well as to the real comfort 


first-cabin is luxurious, the 


passage 


second is also very comfortable, and the third- 
class has undergone improvements. 


The steerage 
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passage is the source of the greatest income to the 
steamers, which are, therefore, designed with the 
aim of bringing over huge cargoes of emigrants, 
living freight that pays best. A suggestive spec- 
tacle is presented by the thousands of emigrants 
embarking on the big ships, which bear them re- 
joicing on their way to new homes and new fort- 
unes, All nationalities, languages, types and cos- 
tumes are represented in the throngs that muster 
and sweep the decks with their bundles and boxes, 
pans and kettles. Long before the steamers start 
they settle down contentedly i 


n their assigned 
quarters, rough as they are, and sit ready around 
the long board tables for the square meal whic’: 
the stewards administer to them, and regularly 
continue to furnish during the six or seven days’ 
steaming, regardless of wind or weather. They, 
have their board, songs. 
chats, strolls on the open deck, all with the prized 
advantage of the speediest transfer over the roll- 
ing waters to the El Dorado of “ Castle Garden.” 


too, amusements on 


This flocking in the steerage is very zealously 
fostered by the steamship lines, by means of cir- 
culars, and glitterin; 


counts mailed direct 


] 


posters, innumerable ae- 


to the emigrants at their 
homes, and so they help to keep up and increase 
the emigration fever existing in the old countries. 

The returning American t 
joiced to embark homeward bound, with all the 
goods and effects that ‘ntly pass the 
troublesome 


ravelers are also re- 


Cah conven 


customhouse guardians, are a 


Vi ho 


set. This material baggage is the 


smallest and 


most insignificant part of their return load, how- 
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ever, tor thev come back rather hea, ily burde ned 
with their European recollections and doings, te 
be thereafter retailed privat und publicly. 
Their foreign acquirements are numerous.  Cer- 
tain terms and idiomatic turns of expression that 
struck them all o’heap while abroad are, at once 


additions to 


on landing, put into cireulation as 


the language, and thus, between their direct!y 
imported incorporations and those manufactured 
in the country itself, owing to foreign infl 
English 


nce, 


is mutilated and robbed of its original 


purity. The importations are increasing, for the 
tuste of traveling abroad, once acquifed, grows 
apace, and the consequence is repeated trips. 


The example so set of going over is contagious, 
ing through- 
out the length and breadth of the Union, though 
t] 
eastern and western sections. 


and the desire to go is rapidly spread 


ie bulk of the travel is confined to the northern, 
People in the South 


have been accustomed to stav at home through 


inclination, arising from sedulously cultivated do- 
mestic habits, and they are also now rather com- 
pelled to remain there, as their 


and constant attention, 


new industrial 
enterprises require close 
though there is a goodly number among the re- 
cently enriched who do go over. 
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*‘* IN AN INSTANT SHE WAS ON HIS BREAST, CLINGING THERE AS 
IF NO EARTHLY POWER SHOULD PART THEM.” 


Joun Maccs, Barparian. 


By Scorr CAMPBELL. 
CHAPTER I. 

A DREARY, dismal wind was blowing from the westward ; 
blowing from over the sea and driving inland a disagreeable 
mixture of fog and drizzle; blowing grimly across wide 
stretches of mud flats and marsh land, and wafting through 
the silent and well-nigh deserted streets of Helmshear a 


most displeasing odor of stagnant waters from the boggy 
Vol. XXXI., No. 5—35. 
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fens and ontlying lowlands. Here 


and there from a window a light glim- 
mered feebly, looking faded and hag- 
gard through the murky atmosphere ; 
the broad flagstone pavements were 
slippery with mud, deposited by the 
feet of laborers as they had hurried 
homeward from their day’s toil; the 
fog and drizzle hung like a dense 
cloud, enveloping the town and lend- 
ing to trees and buildings a huge, 
looming indistinctness, not unlike a 
mirage. It was a third twenty-four 
hours of cheerless, chilling, dismal, 


IT WAS A FIERCE, DESPERATE FACE. ... A 
FACE STAMPED BY IGNORANCE AND DI- 
PRAVITY.” 
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dreary weather ; although the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty had aged only to September. 

The single town clock which Helmshear boasted 
ef possessing was striking ten. The deep voice 
of the bell resounded solemnly on the heavy night 
air, reverberating with a strangely muffled tone, 
and barely reaching the ears of two men who 
were entering the town by one of the northern 
Both paused awhile to listen, and 
one of them counted the strokes of the bell 
half aloud. 


highways. 


EP 4 


They were ill-appearing individuals, wearing 
woolen shirts, and dark, heavy suits on. which 
the drizzling fog had collected and stood in 
gathering drops. The faces of both were masked 
‘by beards of several days’ growth, but their hair— 
what little conld be seen below their dark woolen 
caps—Wwas cropped close, down to their thick 
necks. One would say they had walked a long 
distanee, for their shoes were worn and soiled, 
their clothing bespattered with mud. They were 
about the same age—between forty and fifty; 
sturdily built and apparently possessed of great 
strength. The left sleeve of one hung empty 
from the shoulder, as though he had lost an arm. 
Both stood motionless, listening intently, till the 
last stroke of the bell had sounded gloomily upon 
their ears. 

‘Ten o'clock,” said he of the empty sleeve, in 
a deep, husky tone, which seemed to originate 
*from some unaccountable quarter between his 
throat and his lungs. The face of the speaker 
was the most villainous one of the two. His hard 
features were much weather-beaten and worn by 
his fifty years of life, and the naturally harsh ex- 
pression of his countenance was not improved by 
the habitually sullen and hangdog look from the 
black eyes beneath his beetling brows. It wasa 
fierce, desperate face—the last face in the world 
in which one would ever look to find mercy, pity, 
appreciation, or any one of the nobler attributes 
of humankind ; a face stamped by ignorance and 
depravity. 

‘Ten o'clock. Sixteen hours sence we started, 
and a beastly walk across that stretch o’ rough 
country.” 

“Specially when out o’ trainin’, like we,” re- 
sponded the other, laughing grimly, as at some 
pertinent thought. 

‘* Let’s get on: we ain’t no time to lose,” was 
the reply; and with heads shrugged well dawn 
into their coats they contimued their way and en- 
tered the town together. 

‘*Do ye know where he lives ?” inquired the 
second speaker, as they proceeded, 

‘Not the percise spot; but I have directions. 
I can find it.” 

‘* How's the baby now ? 

‘‘ Bad! She’s crying like a good un; but I'll 
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soon fix her. We’re nigh there at last, thank 
God!” He drew his outer coat—a short reefer— 
closer about him, fastening an extra button ; and 
their conversational inclination apparently being 
over, they trudged onward through the mud, side 


o 


by side, in silence. 

For a quarter of a mile their way lay through 
the humbler portion of the town. Nearly all the 
houses were shrouded in darkness ; in the narrow, 
deserted streets the fog and gloom*were even 
more dense than in the open country from which 
they had come. [f their business was evil, there 
was little need of caution, for hardly an inhab- 
itant of the town was abroad this cheerless, dis- 
mal night. Once, as they passed, a dog in a 
neighboring yard ran down to the fence and 
growled menacingly, as if assured of his ‘ability 
for character discrimination ; and the nearer of 
the two men kicked viciously at the .ence and 
joined in the growl], whereupon the dog barked 
loudly. 

“Shut up!” cried the man with the empty 
sleeves and he turned upon his companion a 
fierce, brutal look, which rivaled in its ferocity 
that of the brute in the yard. . “ Would you -wake 
the town !” 

The other vouchsafed no reply, and they moved 
on again, increasing their speed a trifle. Iurn- 
ing at length into a broader thoroughfare. they 
walked even more rapidly; and once, hearing a 
person approaching on the opposite side of the 
street, they simultaneously drew back, close to a 
wall, and waited silently till he had passed, and 
his footsteps died away in the distance. Pro- 
ceeding on their way, a short walk brought them 
to a better section of the town. They passed sev- 
eral fine estates, the houses standing far back ° 
from the street, and reached by broad gravel 
driveways. At one in particular they paused a 
moment to gaze: not, indeed, that there wae 
much to be seen in the darkness, but rather that 
the place seemed to awaken an interest in both— 
since both stopped as of one accord. 

It was the residence of Mr. Bramley Croft, the 
manufacturer of stee: by a patent process ; a self- 
made man, known to be Jabulously wealthy, and 
whose extensive factories gave employment to half 
the men in Helmshear. His house was the grand- 
est in the county. It stood a hundred yards from 
the street, and was surrounded by great forest 
trees, oaks and beeches, whose widely spreading 
branches seemed to form one huge arbor above 
the smoothly shaven lawn, which was embellished 
by several fancy flower beds and many designs of 
rural ornamentation. A massive iron fence sep- 
arated the estate from the street. In the Sum- 
mer months the grounds were like a wonderful 
fairyland, the like rarely found in the heart of a 
busy town. But Bramley Croft would never have 
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dreamed of locating far distant from the spot oc- 
cupied by his huge manufactories. 

The two men peered for a moment across the 
broad lawn into the almost impenetrable gloom, 
then strode on again without speaking. <A few 
steps brought them before a low building, stand- 
ing close by the street, and adjoining the grounds 
mentioned. It was evidently a new structure, for 
it was handsomely designed in a recently popular 
style of architecture, and was built of stone, with 
face unfinished. The broad window upon either 
side of the wide, arched entrance was of heavy 
German plate, and across each might have been 
read, in large gold letters : 


HELMSHEAR TRUST. 


On a brass plate affixed to the front of the 
building was a schedule of the corporation ; the 
most observable names being: Bramley Croft, 
president ; Philip Kendrick, cashier. Below these 
came the names of the directors in smaller letters. 

Both men gazed curiously at this building as 
they passed, then glanced at each other ; and both 
laughed, with a kind of grim humor. 

A few minutes later they were standing before 
a wooden house in one of the side streets ; an un- 
pretentious dwelling, setting a little back from 
the sidewalk, and having a small yard in front 
containing a bed of flowers, some in 
None of these details claimed the attention of 
the two men. They were gazing at the window, 
where, though the curtain was drawn, yet illu- 
mined by a lamp which burned in the room, a 
small plate of lettered glass could be plainly read. 


bloom. 


EpWArD GRANTLEY, M.D., 
SURGEON, 

‘‘ Here *tis,” said the man with the empty 
sleeve, laying his hand upon the low wooden 
gate. 

‘*Shall I come ?” asked the other, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

‘* Yes—what matters ?” was the reply; and the 
former carefully opening the gate, they entered. 
‘‘Leave me to do the talking,” he added in an 
undertone ; and his comrade nodded. 

The vigorous ringing of the bell was answered 
by the doctor himself. Ile flung the door wide 
open and stepped back a little, that the light 
from his hall lamp might fall upon his callers. 
He was tall, but admirably molded ; very broad 
and square across the shoulders; with a look of 
power and a natural grace of bearing which were 
at once fascinating and provocative of a feeling 
of awe. It was that erect, muscular figure with 
which some graduates step forth from college 
after a careful course of physical training. It 
had been so developed, but there was nothing in 
his refined, delicately cut face indicative of the 
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athlete. His forehead was broad and high, sur- 
mounted by light, curling hair; one or two faint 
lines about the eyes denoted an habitual expres- 
sion of thought; a smoothly shaven face and a 
pale complexion. His eyes were blue, but of that 
deep hue which at times, when flashing in a 
sudden glance, appears almost black. He looked 
to be about thirty-five ; he was thirty-two. 

There was a troubled expression upon his 
countenance when he opened the door; a look 
which, to an acute observer, would have been the 
shadow of his interrupted thoughts. He flashed 
upon his visitors a quick, questioning glance, 
then surmised their business, seeing the empty 
sleeve of the foremost. 

“Be you the doctor ?” asked the latter, 
abruptly ; and his black eyes were fixed upon the 
surgeon’s face in a piercing stare. 

Dr. Grantley bowed gravely, and motioning 
with his hand for them 
and led them into his 
room, neatly furnished. 
burned upon a 


o enter, closed the door 
It was a small 
A German student lamp 
table, upon which 
an open book—a_ scientific work—and_ several 
sheets of paper, with writing. 
There was a bookcase filled with volumes, nearly 
all appertaining to his special study; a desk in 
one corner ; a large easy-chair; a few pieces of 
bric-d-brae ; a pair of knightly figures in bronze 
upon the mantel, and several paintings in oil 
upon the walls. <A would have 
registered low in the room, for the coals were 
dead in the open grate; a fact which, in his 
eager pursuit of knowledge, the young physician 
had failed to observe. 

The three occupants of the room presented a 
strange picture, as they stood for one instant 
after entering. The two strangers with soiled, 
mud-stained garments on which the gathered 
moisture faintly glittered in the lamplight ; both 
powerful men ; but the grand, hereulean form of 
the surgeon seemed to dwarf them, as he stood 
regarding them in that passing moment. The 
fierce eyes of the man with the empty sleeve 
were fixed, half in question, half in ménace, upon 
the surgeon’s face; as if he would read in that 


grave, 


office. 


centre lay 


some covered 


thermometer 


passive countenance something of its 
owner’s character—something of which he dared 
not inquire. 
page. 

The surgeon resumed his seat by the table, and 
waved his hand toward chairs, which his visitors 
took. 

‘* What is the trouble ?” he inquired, in a deep, 
placid tone, 

[ve hurt 


sut the face of a doctor is cryptic 


my arm. An accident! I must 


have her fixed.” 
The voice and manner of the speaker betrayed 
He was unpossessed of the requisite 


his feelings. 
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cunning to conceal the fact that desperation and 
fear alone drove him to seeking surgical aid ; 
his bearing expressed, as plainly as words would 
have done: ** And, curse you! be not inquisitive, 
but fix her and let me go my way!” It was the 
wild beast, driven to seeking human succor ; it 
was the desperado, fiercely chancing perhaps his 
life on the turn of a card. 

Apparently the surgeon was unconscious of the 
stranger’s manner. 

‘How did it happen ? Let me see the wound,” 
he replied, in a seemingly careless tone, which 
belied the interest of the speaker, who drew his 
chair a little closer to that of his visitor and ad- 
justed the flame of his lamp to burn more 
brightly. 

«‘T was coming across the moorland,” the man 
replied, speaking slowly and releasing his arm 
from the sling in which it was carried. ‘I 
wouldn’t ’a’ let her go so long, but I thought 
she’d heal all right. There—there she is !” 

He had carefully drawn up the sleeve of his 
dark, woolen shirt, and unwinding a_blood- 
stained strip of cloth from about his arm, ex- 
posed the wound to the surgeon’s gaze; at the 
same time fixing that fierce, piercing look upon 
the latter’s face. 

The surgeon’s lips seemed to compress a little 
more closely as he drew the wounded member 
into the brillianey of his lamp; the light in the 
stranger’s eyes burned with a fiercer intensity ; his 
brutal jaws seemed to have suddenly set, in a 
mad, resolute purpose; his brawny right hand, 
held back by his side, was clinched, as for the 
delivery of a blow. Without speaking, the sur- 
geon rose and went into the adjoining room. 
The wounded man, as if about to follow, half 
sprang from his chair; and his comrade would 
have spoken but for the other’s commanding 
gesture of silence. The expression on the faces 
of both was that of desperate determination. The 
surgeon returned at the end of a minute, bringing 
a basin of warm water and a sponge. 

“You have been shot,” he said, coolly, as he 
entered, and opening a drawer in the table, he 
took therefrom a bundle of lint and some band- 
uges. 

“* Yes,” replied the man, who seemed to 
breathe more easily, observing the motive of the 
doctor’s withdrawal. ‘It’s what comes o’ fooling 
with a pistol. Anaccident! How does she look ?” 

“Tt is badly inflamed; it must have proper 
care.” 

An expression of relief crossed the stranger’s 
face at the surgeon’s seeming nonchalance. 

‘‘T was trying to fix a pistol,” he said, in an 
explanatory manner ; ‘‘she went off in my hand ; 
you can see where the bullet went in and came 
out.” 


BARBARIAN. 


“Yes; rather unfortunate,” said the doctor, 
with that air of impenetrable gravity. ‘Step 
here by the table, and hold your arm over the 
basin ; I will dress it for you.” 

The man arose and walked to the table— 
walked with so apparent an effort at gentleness 
that Dr. Grantley smiled within himself and 
thought: ‘*'l'he big brute has a heart, after all.” 

for several minutes no word was spoken. The 
only sound was the dripping back into the basin 
of the water from the sponge ; and, once, a little, 
suppressed ejaculation, uttered by the man as the 
surgeon operated on a supersensitive part. At 
the end of a quarter of an hour the man, his 
arm neatly bandaged in clean, white linen, re- 
sumed his coat and drew some money from his 
pocket, 

‘Tt will require dressing to-morrow ; you maj 
pay then, if you prefer,” said the surgeon, drying 
his hands upon a towel. 

*T’ll pay now—then you'll be sure o’ getting 
it,” replied the man, gruffly. ‘I mayn’t have 
none to-morrow !” 

** Whether you have or not,” said the surgeon, 
quietly, ‘come to me to-morrow and have the 
wound examined ; it may cost you dearly to neg- 
lect it.” Then, as he accepted the amount of his 
charge, he added, in a deep, serious tone, much 
as if he feared he had not made his instruction 
sufficiently impressive: ‘‘I wish you to remem- 
ber! I do not care much for your money, my 
friend—but I would save your arm !” 

The stranger’s face paled. For several mo- 
ments he gazed into the speaker’s grave, compas- 
sionate eyes ; then the harsh expression upon his 
countenance seemed to soften a little, and when 
he spoke the gruffness was partially gone from 
his voice. 

‘Is she so bad as that ? I'll come, and—and 
thanks to you! Is there a tavern handy ?” 

** Yes; just below here, on the first cross street. 
It is called the Blackbird; there is a red lantern 
above the door. Keep your arm covered while 
sleeping.” 

As if he would thank him if he knew just how 
to express himself, the man looked the surgeon 
in the face; then, turning suddenly upon his 
comrade, he said, abruptly : 

**Come !” 

IIe strode heavily from the room and opened 
the outer door ; his comrade followed closely be- 
hind him. The door closed with a bang, and again 
the two men stood in the dark, gloomy street. 

The clock upon the Helmshear ‘Townhouse 
struck eleven. The fog and drizzle had devel- 
oped into a dismal rain ; the water was beginning 
to collect in pools upon the pavements ; the night 
air struck the wounded man with a chill. 

**}Ie’s a good un!” he muttered, with an oath, 
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and paused to fasten his coat sleeve closer about his 
neck and glance back at the surgeon’s house. 
‘«He’s a good fellow! Did you hear him call me 
his friend? I’d do him a turn, if it come my 
Way.” 

‘* T1ow does she feel now ?” 

«Good ! she’s stopped crying. I told you I’d 
fix her. Come! I’m cold—I’m tired.” 

‘They passed through several streets, the wound- 
ed man leading the way, and, apparently forget- 
ful of the tavern for which he had inquired, ev- 
ideutly seeking a certain locality. At length he 
paused before a house, and after searching 
through his pockets till he had secured a match, 
flashed a momentary light upon the doorplate. 
Expressing his satisfaction by a growl and a 
curse, he seized the bell knob and pulled it vi- 
ciously. 

Edward Grantley resumed his seat and his 
hook. There was a perplexed look upon his pale, 
handsome face as he did so, and he said, mus- 
ingly, half aloud : 

‘““An odd circumstance! That wound was 
never inflicted by himself—an utter impossi- 
bility. I have heard of nothing wrong in the 
neighborhood ; I will watch the papers fora few 
days.” 


CHapTer IL. 


Ir was no secret; all Helmshear knew of it 
the estrangement of Dr. Grantley and Ada Croft. 
The old maids gossiped about it, with a pitying, 
soulful gaze in their eyes—and I fear, alas! with 
a half-tickled smile in their sleeve, that indica- 
tions were of an addition to their ranks. The 
young maids gossiped, also; but in hushed, con- 
fiding tones, and with a more genuine sympathy 
than their elder sisters. Why not?’ They had 
hopes ; human nature was no different in Helm- 
shear than elsewhere. The young men and the 
old gossiped along with the others, but gazed 
with unalloyed compassion on the worthy doctor, 
when they passed him by upon the street: but 
this feeling is more characteristic of men than of 
women, for their hearts are softer and more gen- 
erous in love affairs—though many, perhaps, 
think otherwise. 

jut Bramley Croft had declared that the mar- 
riage of his only daughter to Edward Grantley, 
surgeon, was out of the question, and a thing not 
to be thought of ; and when Bramley Croft de- 
clared his fiat, it had come to be generally admit- 
ted that the affair was done. And however their 
hearts may have felt in regard to the unfortunate 
lovers, the faces of the people of Helmshear were 
expressive of sympathy—at least upon such occa- 
sions as when unlikely the observation of the 

ealthy magnate. 


BARBARIAN. 


The frequent calls of Dr. Grantley at the Croft 
mansion had suddenly ceased. ‘To be welcomed 
only as a casual friend of the magnate’s daughter 
was painfully alien to the young physician’s proud 
nature ; the time for that had passed since his 
aspirations had been made known and an alliance 
declined. So his visits had stopped abruptly, and 
when Bramley Croft and Dr. Grantley met upon 
the street they bowed coldly, each to the other, but 
they did not speak. 

Dr. Grantley, upon the completion of his 
course of study, had immediately taken up his 
residence in Helmshear and advertised for prac- 
tice. It was not long in coming; his charges 
quickly became known as being more moderate 
than those of his established brethren ; his suc- 
cessful treatment of several critical cases soon 
fixed upon him a reputation of skillfulness and 
ability ; his quiet, natural: gravity of manner, at 
first uncomfortably impressive, was soon ascribed 
to his interest in his patients, and as a result of 
his accumulated knowledge ; and Edward Grant- 
ley, at the end of five years, found himself with 
his star high in the ascendant. He was possessed 
of but little means other than such as had ac- 
crued to him from his professional labors; but his 
practice had developed to goodly proportions, and 
being a person of severely studious habits, his ex- 
penditures were small, and he had already ac- 
quired a sufficient property to enable him to 
easily gratify moderate desires. 

He was popular—as the word goes; particu- 
larly with the poorer class of Helmshear. Ilis 
services were in frequent demand in cases where 
a remuneration for the same was highly improb- 
able; but they were always forthcoming, and 
always with that gentle, kindly rendering which 
awakened for him a feeling of almost loving «ap- 
preciation. 

His household consisted only of himself and an 
aged housekeeper, one Mrs. Muggs, a widow, 
whose especial characteristics were her scrupu- 
lously cleanly habits and an affliction of deafness 
—this latter inconvenience in her capacity being 
partially overcome by the hanging of a slate upon 
the front door, which slate Mrs. Muggs examined 
regularly each fifth minute, whenever the doctor 
was out. 

To rehearse the story of Edward Grantley’s 
meeting and loving Ada Croft would be to retell 
a twice-told tale ; the casualties of that love, and 
its mishaps, alone claim our attention. 

It was the day following the events related in 
the opening chapter. The fog and drizzle had 
disappeared from the face of nature; the warm 
sunshine which lit the roofs and spires of Helm- 
shear penetrated a network of leaves and lay in 
golden patches on the soft earth in a secluded 
retreat of a wooded district just outside the town. 
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The afternoon was drawing to a close ; the rays 
of the western sun shed a soft amber light among 
the oaks and beeches ; where, beneath one of the 
great gnarled monarchs, alone, and leaning 
against the rough bark, a woman was standing, 
gazing thoughtfully upon the ground, and in the 
depth of her meditation heedless of the music of 
the birds and the rustling of the gentle south 
wind through the branches above her. 

She was over the medium height, but not 
markedly tall, and was dressed in‘a closely fitting 
suit of dark woolen material which clearly dis- 
played the admirable contour of her person. 
Upon the ground at her feet lay a carriage whip 
with a silver handle, also a pair of driving 
gloves, which would strike one as being small, 
even for a lady, were not the white, perfect 
hands which wore them to be seen clasped just 
below her lithe, graceful waist. By common 
consent she would have been called a remarkably 
handsome woman. Her complexion was that of 
a brunette, but not dark; and her abundant 
hair was brown rather than black, and grew low 
upon her broad forehead. ler eyes were large 
and expressive, filled with a languor which, like 
her bright, moist lips, told of a warm, passionate 
nature; but her clearly cut chin denoted a firm- 
ness of character wonderful in one of that ardent 
nature which her other facial lineaments implied. 
Little wonder that Edward Grantley had fallen 
deeply in love with Ada Croft. 

A sudden, sharp chattering of the birds over 
her head roused the woman from her reverie ; 
she glanced upward, then quickly bent her head 
and listened. She was right in her conjecture ; 
the rapid beat of a horse’s hoofs sounded from 
the hard road a short distance away. 

A flood of color mantled her lovely cheek ; she 
half sprang from the little mound on which she 
was standing, then drew back, trembling, in a 
kind of frightened ecstasy ; and pressing her un- 
gloved hand upon her breast, she gazed eagerly 
through the trees, her breath coming quick and 
sharp, her bosom heaving in a strange, ungovern- 
able emotion. 

The hoofbeats stopped ; then sounded closer ; 
then stopped again, and a soft, peculiar whistle 
sounded on the air. 

The blush upon her face deepened ; a light— 
the light of an intense, passionate love—glowed in 
her eyes; the little hand was pressed more 
fiercely upon her heaving bosom, as if to restrain 
her; she trembled violently, then yielded to an 
influence she could not control, as she heard the 
rapid steps of one approaching. 

“Ned! Ned! my Ned?” 

In an instant she was on his breast, clinging 
there as if no earthly power should part them. 
IIe threw his soft hat upon the grass at his feet ; 


a warm ray of sunshine, falling between the leafy 
branches, lighted his short, curling hair like 
gold, as, folding her in his powerful arms, he bent 
low his head and kissed her. 

Her passion was greater than his; but her joy 
was not greater, nor her love deeper. She 
twined her arms about him in the abandonment 
to her emotion, and her upturned, brilliant eyes 
glistened with a moisture approaching to tears. 

**Oh, Ned! Ned! Iam with you again !” 

He kissed again her warm, moist lips; and 
though ardently given, the kiss was the kiss of 
one who would have laid down his life to have 
served her; who held her honor immensurably 
above his own happiness. He laid his hand lov- 
ingly upon her cheek, suffused with blushes ; and, 
tenderly pressing her head to his bosom, looked 
gravely into her uplifted eyes. 

** Yes, yes, my darling Ada, once again,” he 
answered, in his deep, musical tone, ineffably 
gentle. ‘‘It has been a long week to me.” 

“Oh, Ned,” gazing fondly up into his face ; 
**to you, you great impassive darling !—think 
what it has been tome! You have your profes- 
sion—a panacea for ennui; whilst I, my sole 
occupation—and I know I should blush to confess 
it—has been to anticipate the moments to this 
one. Oh, Ned, those tiresome philosophers tell 
us that every minute in an hour may be divided 
ever and ever so many times — infinitesimally, 
to quote their harrowing brevity; and do you 
know, Ned, since our separation I have grown to 
believe that they really do know what they are 
talking about !” 

He smiled gravely—he rarely laughed aloud. 
There was a faint tingeing of color, now, in his 
grand, classic face, usually so pale; and his eyes 
beamed with a light never seen save in her 
presence. 

*‘T think so, too; it has, indeed, been very, 
very long.” . 

“Oh, Ned, longer than words can tell ; I have 
thought this day and hour would never come. 
And, wicked, wicked Ned, do you know that you 
are late ?” 

**True—forgive me. I was detained at the 
office, just as I was about to leave, by a rough 
fellow who has a bad arm. I dressed it for him 
last night, instructing him at the time to come 
to me again to-day ; and, as he was about leaving 
town, I could not well refuse him my immediate 
attention. Moreover, I could not neglect what I 
felt was my duty, for his arm is badly inflamed, 
and will cause him serious trouble unless he gives 


for you, dear. Will you forgive me ? 

“Forgive you! oh, Ned, you never did aught 
to ask forgiveness of me. I am unworthy of you, 
with your great, noble, generous heart.” And 


it proper care. LT could not put him aside, even 
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the woman’s voice trembled a little, as though 
tears would relieve her, and she laid her warm 
face close against his neck. 

He pressed her hard in his powerful embrace 
and laughed softly. 

‘Ah, little flatterer! did not your tiresome 
philosopher also tell you that there may be no 
correspondence between things as they really are 
and as they appear to us? We regard lightly 
these clandestine meetings—we know their real 
object ; but how would they appear to others, 
were they to become known ? I more than half 
believe that I am doing you a wrong to permit 
them. But tell me, dear, what is the outlook at 
home? Is there any indication of his relenting 
—of his revoking his decision ?” 

The young surgeon’s grew suddenly 
troubled, and the old cloud of anxiety settled 
upon his face. The hand he held trembled a 
little in his grasp. 

‘*Oh, Ned, you have taken away the unalloyed 
bliss of the moments; for the time I had ceased 
to remember my father’s cruel sternness. Don’t 
let us speak of that now ; don’t let us think of 
it; let us forget everything, save that we are to- 
gether.” She wound her lithe arms about his 
neck, and pressed her soft, warm lips against his 
cheek, the great love in her heart seeking vainly 


eyes 


for outward expression. His murmured tone 
dwelt fondly upon her name; he caressed her 
lovingly ; but the faint flush faded from his 


cheek, and a momentary expression of resentment 
crossed his face. 

‘‘God forgive his unreasonable pride,” he said, 
bitterly; ‘‘God forgive him, as I could, if I 
could but feel I am indeed unworthy. But we 
must meet things bravely, dear; we must over- 
come obstacles if we would attain a lofty goal.” 

Her own face was paler now ; the moment of 
that passionate meeting had passed ; she looked 
into his anxious face with a new light in her 
beautiful eyes. His troubled tone roused, that 
in her character which her firmly cut chin de- 
noted ; and when she spoke her rich low voice 
thrilled with the eloquence of her love and de- 
termination. 

‘Never mind, Ned—my Ned! never fear! It 
can make no difference ; it cannot alter my de- 
termination ; it cannot affect my promise to you. 
I am yours, Ned, irrevocably yours. When I first 
promised that, Ned, I was the happiest woman on 
earth; I am now, Ned; I am now, despite our 
separation, despite his opposition. Ned, don’t 
look so troubled! You will not let that change 
you—you will not let that part us! Oh, Ned, am 
I too bold? I know lam; but, Ned, if you love 
as I do, in the eyes of God he has no right to 
part us. I know I am bold; but, Ned, it’s be- 
cause I speak for our hopes and our happiness— 
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what should be left unsaid! I would sooner die, 
Ned, than be lost to your love.” 

** Ah, my sweet Ada, that love is surely yours, 
whatever may happen.” 

‘* Whatever may happen, Ned ? 
mean ?” 


What do you 


**We cannot foresee events, dear. Should the 
knowledge of our meetings reach him he would 
take immediate means to thwart them. I half 
feel, for your own sake, that they should be dis- 
continued, even though it give us both pain. 
Our love will not be the less steadfast , 

** Ned !” she cried, interrupting him with sud- 
den vehemence, glancing with a piteous, fright- 
ened look into his grave eyes ; ‘‘ Ned, don’t speak 
like that! don’t look like that! Steadfast !— 
have we not promised it shall be eternal ?”? Then 
she asked, impetuously, as if moved by a sud- 
den thought: ‘‘ Ned, in case of an emergency 
—in case of an ultimate exigence, what would 
you do ?” 

*‘Indeed, my darling Ada, I cannot tell. I 
am in a peculiar position; Iam placed between 
my great love for you and my desire to act man- 
fully and honorably. I am ashamed to confess 
that I cannot, at this moment, see my duty 
clearly. In the case of which you speak, that 
duty might, as it frequently is to men at a eritical 
time, be to me plainly presented : rest assured I 
should act according to that presentation.” 

** But, Ned !” she cried, spurred by his gravity 
and gentle firmness, ‘‘if he should wish me to 
marry another; should insist—command 

**In that case * he interrupted her quickly, 
in the fierce tone of one goaded to desperation ; 
then he stopped. 

““Yes, Ned, in that 
pered, eagerly. 

“Alas, Ada! 
should “4 

“But, Ned—Ned ! were I to refuse, were I to 
rebel against such injustice, were I to brave his 
anger, and—Ned! I am of age—were I to leave 
his roof, rather than comply—what then, Ned ?” 

The surgeon gazed seriously into her intense, 
eager eyes, as if he would read in their depths the 
motive which prompted her persistent question. 
He vaguely surmised that something was antici- 
pated, which she did not wish to disclose. 

**« Ada,” he said, with more than usual gravity, 
‘you must do nothing rashly, nor without calm 
and serious consideration. As for myself, I rec- 
ognize no man’s right to dictate my action; my 
sense of justice is my only guide. Ada, you must 
not forget your position, nor your duty to him 
who opposes our union. I know that you will 
not ; I know——” 

‘But, Ned! just for one moment,” she cried, 
half laughing, half crying. ‘‘ Just imagine it, you 
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know, that it had come to pass—that he had 
driven me from his door—not in anger, but 


coldly, calmly. Ned, what——” 

‘Persistent little woman,” he interposed, with 
a light langh ; ‘‘ would you drive me into a toil ? 
My darling Ada, I say again, consider well what 
you do. For my own part, you know how dearly 
I love you. Ican imagine no greater happiness 
than to know you to be my wife. Were you alone 
the world | marry you within the 
hear.” 

She threw her arms about his neck and laughed 
hysterically. 

‘<T knew you would, Ned! I knew you would !” 
she cried, nervously ; ‘‘ but I wanted to hear you 
Hark ! there is the clock striking 


in would 


say §0 again. 


five. I must, go, Ned; I must go at once. I 
must be at home when he arrives, for this is to 


be a bitterly busy evening for me—that horrid 
rec eption ! 
One week from to-day, Ned, you know; 
and dear, dear Ned ! don’t you dare to be late.” 

He would have added to his words of caution, 


How different, were you but to be 
there ! 


but her lips were glued upon his own in one long, 
parting kiss; her arms twined his 
She clung in his embrace with a passion- 
ate, quivering movement of her whole figure; 
then, 


close about 
neck, 
with one long, breathing sigh, she glided 
from his arms, and, seizing her gloves and whip 
from the ground, turned upon him with crimson 
cheeks and brilliant, glistening eyes : 

‘* Come—see me to my carriage ! 
ness makes onr meeting short.” 

Ife laughed lightly, stooping to pick his hat 
from the grass at his feet; and arm in arm they 
walked slowly through the great forest vistas, 
brighter than midday now, for the low western 


Your tardi- 


sun was seeking with golden beams their shadowy 
depths. A short walk—doubly so to lovers— 
brought them to the edge of a clearing, and 
nearly in sight of the road. <A gray pony, tied to 
a sapling, whinnied softly as they approached, 
and turned his head to gaze, with great, impa- 
tient eyes, toward them. 

A last of Ada Croft 
sprang lightly into the low phaeton, and drawing 
on her gloves, took the reins from the surgeon’s 
hands. 


‘A week of 


moment love talk, and 


anticipation, Ned, then a_half- 


hour of realization,” she said, playfully. ‘If it 
rains, Ned, then the first pleasant day. Pray 
that it may not rain. Good-by, dear.” She 
bowed her head toward him, and he would have 


had the bits in his 
if disinclined to 


such frivolity, trotted briskly his familiar path 


kissed her, but the gray pony 


teeth, and turning abruptly, as 
: 
} 


between the great trees, and in a moment more 
his little hoofs were ri g merrily upon the 
hard road. Ada Croft 1 back and waved a 
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farewell to the stalwart figure standing motion- 
beneath the trees. His hand was lifted in 
reply. 

Gazing absently before him, Dr. Grantley stood 
for several minutes, apparently wrapped in deep 
thought ; then, turning suddenly, he strode toa 
denser part of the woodland, where his own horse 
was secured. Flinginy himself into the saddle, 
he rode slowly out into the highway, then paused 
a moment to gaze after the pony phaeton, just 
disappearing round a distant curve in the shadowy 
road. There was an unstudied grandeur in the 
herculean proportions of those figures, as they 
remained that moment, motionless; it was as if 
an equestrian statue had been snatched from. its 
pedestal and suddenly transplanted into that 
white highway; the rider half turned in his 
saddle, and gazing anxiously back along the 
beaten way, his rigid right hand firmly curbing 
his impatient steed, his left resting backward, 
half-way to the crupper. It was only for an in- 
stant ; then, giving his horse the word, Dr. Grant- 
ley dashed speedily away in the direction opposite 
to that which Ada Croft had taken. 

For some time the doctor rode hard and fast, 
as if by physical excitement he would overcome 
his oppressive thoughts. But the sudden appear- 
in the distance of the roofs of a neigh- 
boring town awoke him to a réalization of his 
and the distance he had come ; and, 
abruptly wheeling his horse, he galloped back 
toward Helmshear. But his rapid ride had ef- 
fected his purpose; he returned with a 
hopeful spirit. 

At the end of a mile a sharp curve in the road 
brought him suddenly upon a crossroad, at the 
juncture of which two men were standing, one of 
whom carried his arm in a sling. 

‘*Heilo, my friends !” cheerily cried the sur- 
geon, reining in his horse. ‘* You seem to be mak- 
ing good headway from Helmshear.” 

The injured man laughed grimly, and replied : 

** Do we look as if Helmshear’d be sorry ? How 
far is it to Y—— +? and which road ?” 

‘Some four miles by the way I came,” 
swered Dr. Grantley, permitting his restless ani- 
mal to move on. Then, turning in his saddle, he 
added: ‘It will be nightfall before you get there ; 
you will be taking a desperate chance to catch 
cold in that arm of yours.” 
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**T’m used to desperate chances,” the man re- 
plied, with a kind of sullen fierceness, and strode 
on to overtake his comrade. 

+ infer so,” thought 
continuing on his way. 

Atan humble cottage on the outskirts of Helm- 
he stopped to make a professional call, 
detained him after 
which he drove at once to his stable, and left his 
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horse. It was nearly eight o’clock when he 
reached home, there, much to his surprise and 
wonderment, to find a short note from Ada Croft, 
from whom he had parted so recently. 


Cuarrer III, 

“Now, Doaares, you understand what I want, 
and what you are expected to do—do you ?” 

It was the magnate of Helmshear who ad- 
dressed the question—Mr. Bramley Croft, seated 
in his private office in the Helmshear Trust 
building, at that same time when his daughter 
was parting from Dr. Grantley at their rendez- 
vous. He was fifty years old to a day, portly in 
person, and loud spoken of voice; a hand- 
some man, with closely cut gray hair, and sil- 
very side whiskers, carefully trimmed. His brow 
was massive ; his cheeks full ; his chin and lips 
smoothly shaven. Lavater would have discovered 
in his countenance the indications of energy, 
resolution and promptness; the face of one only 
who conceives and executes ; a man of powerful 
will and determination ; somewhat of pride, per- 
haps, and a little harshness; but a well-propor- 
tioned mouth and chin, which betokened be- 
nevolence and a noble mind. He was always 
scrupulously attired ; always more or less haughty 
and imposing. 

Mr. Timothy Doggles, the man to whom the 
question was addressed, was not a type of the 
other. So far as looks indicated, he might have 
been anywhere between thirty and forty. If his 
dark-brown hair had been combed that day, the 
effect of that personal attention was by no means 
apparent ; and his short, curling beard had the 
appearance of being very much tangled. He was 
of medium height and well formed ; which latter 
fact was somewhat obscured by the ill fit of his 
clothes, which were quite worn, and, evidently, 
strangers to acorn broom. But if Timothy Dog- 
gles had a general appearance of loutishness his 
sharp gray eyes gave it the lie: they were as 
piercing as a needle, and had in them the cunning 
of afox. He had been imported from England 
by Bramley Croft, for his skill in working steel ; 
but as Timothy Doggles was a sworn enemy to 
hard work, Mr. Croft had made a profitless im- 
portation ; for this latter preferred living by his 
‘‘wits”—which were many, and as sharp as his 
eyes. His irrepressible humor rendered him a 
prime favorite at the Blackbird, where he ‘ ’ad 
an apartment,” and managed to eke out an ex- 
istence by varied methods, some of which would 
have severely pricked a less calloused conscience 
than that which he possessed. 

In reply to the question addressed to him, Mr. 
Doggles shifted his weight from his right foot to 
his left, and viewing the speaker from under brows 
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which were contracted into an indescribable ex- 
pression of assumed stupidity, said, slowly, to- 
gether with an incessant nodding of his head : 

**T does, squire—leastwise, 1 thinks as ’ow I 
does ; the wich in my case is werry much the 
same, for wen I thinks a thing I may say as ’ow I 
thinks I knows it—and wice wersa. I’m to take 
this list 0’ people wich you ’ave given me to my 
apartment h’at the Blackbird, and look it h’over— 
learn it by ‘art, I may say, to be h’egsact ; and to- 
night, them ooze names appear—or, to be h’egsact 
again, them ooze names I ‘ave in my ‘ead—it’s as 
‘ow they're to be allowed the freedom o’ your fine 
grounds, H’am I right ?” 

‘‘And none other,” sharply replied the mag- 
nate, who had heard Mr. Doggles’s carefully 
worded speech, at the same time arranging in 
orderly files some papers and documents upon 
the desk at which he was seated. 

‘* Wegsactly, squire; it’s as plain as the nose 
on a h’elephant’s face—and no h’other !” replied 
Doggles, with less regard for rhetorical arrange- 
ment than for bestowal upon the magnate of a 
smirk of affected wisdom and shrewdness, which 
was wasted, being unobserved. 

gut Mr. Doggles’s vain expenditure of expres- 
sion in no way disturbed his equanimity; for 
he twirled his cap vigorously upon his forefinger, 
and continued, glibly : ‘‘ I knows ’em all ; there’s 
not a human being in *Elmshear as I don’t know 
by sight; it’s as ‘ow I makes that a point! 
There’s not a child w’at’s born, or a man or a 
‘ooman as dies, but I knows it. Their resherch 
attire may queer me for a second, squire, but it'll 
be h’all right ; and no h’one ooze name’s not in 
my thick ’ead’ll intrude—not h’one; [ll wouch 
for that! H if they do, it’s as “ow I'll wenture to 
politely h’ask ’em to depart—the wich they’ll do 
at once ; Ill wouch for that also !” 

‘*Never mind your vouchers; they are not 
worth much,” bluntly replied the other, speaking 
from experience. 

‘*Tt’s as ‘ow that’s a matter of h’opinion,” re- 
sponded Doggles, blandly ; ‘* but I’as, in general, 
squire, a great respect for your h’acumen.” And 
the imperturbable speaker, who had+been stand- 
ing erect in the middle of the room, carelessly 
dropped his cap to the floor ; and, stooping to get 
it, chuckled audibly, and resumed his position, 
with a countenance gravely expressive of lament- 
ing his lack of rectitude. 

Bramley Croft turned abruptly from the pa- 
pers which had been partially claiming his atten- 
tion, and said, sharply : 

“You will forget neither your position nor 
your duty—mind that! You are not to become 
at any time possessed of an idea that you are one 
of my invited guests! My grounds are extensive 
and will be only partially lighted ; your duty is 
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to look after the obscurer portions and see that 
only proper persons are there. My rear fence is 
low; take care of the hoodlum element, and see 
that their curiosity does not lead them to forget 
their place. You must keep in the vicinity of 
that rear fence ; do you understand ?” 

‘Being as ’ow I ’as h’ordinary intelligence, I 
replied Doggles, with an injured look, 
**’Ave you anything h’else to say ?” 

‘*I think not. Be at your post by dusk. 
yourself presentable and keep out of sight.” 
With which rather paradoxical instructions, 
Bramley Croft waved his hand toward the door 
in & pompous dismissal. 

But Timothy Doggles made no movement to 
Ile swayed slowly back into the plane in 
which we first saw him, and remarked, blandly : 

‘It’s as ow I'll ‘ave to get a ‘at and a thing or 
two, in h’order to make myself presentable and 
keep out o’ sight; and, as a ‘at and a thing or 
two be like to cost ashillin’ or two, might I h’ask, 
squire, w’at’s to be the remuneration for the re- 
sponsibilities w’ich [I’m to h’undertake ?” 

The indescribable air of mingled shrewdness 
and innocence with which the question was asked 
brought a laugh to the magnate’s lips. 

‘*Get what you need,” he cried, smartly, and 
turned again to his desk. “ Bring in your bill 
and I will pay it !” 

** Hegsactly, squire! I’ave the honor to wish 
you aw revoy.” And Timothy Doggles bowed 
with feigned awkwardness, and, with a suppressed 
laugh, shuffled from the room, purposely leaving 
the door open behind him. 

It may seem strange that a man of Bramley 
Croft’s character should permit that somewhat 
ill-bred familiarity exhibited by the other; but, 
although Timothy Doggles could rarely be per- 
suaded to work steadily at his trade, the magnate 
occasionally found his skillful service of great 
value, and he was accordingly allowed exceptional 
latitude ; for Doggles was a man to be coaxed, 
though not driven. He was not an ignorant 
man, far from it; but he was lazy, and ex- 
cessively fond of amusement; and, moreover, 
was highly tickled by his ability to live and not 
work. He was unscrupulous, and though he 
would not have thrust his hand into your pocket 
to rob you, yet if he could have hoodwinked you 
out of your money by the exercise of his cunning, 
by some carefully prepared wager, or the skillful 
manipulation of a pack of cards, or by other like 
means, he would have readily done so; and while 
he condoled with you for your, loss, would have 
laughed pleasantly in your face at your stupidity 
aud his own cunning. But in spite of his evil 
propensities he was liked, and somewhat ad- 
mired, by his intimate associates; for he was 
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always jovial, and generous to a fault. 
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‘**K’s a nice man, a werry nice man, to deal 
with ; ’e’s so werry decisive ; it’s as ’ow ’e knows 
just w’at ’e wants to say, and just ’ow to say it. 
I ‘opes ’e’ll be as nice w’en I brings’im h’in m: 
little bill.” Such were Mr. Doggles’s thoughts 
as he sauntered slowly down the broad, tessellated 
corridor, and out into the street. 

Mr. Bramley Croft leaned back in his chair 
and gazed thoughtfully at the accumulation of 
letters and papers which lay upon his desk. |"or 
over twenty years his mind had been focused 
upon that idea conveyed by the word business ; 
und if, on rare oceasions, other sentiments cas:- 
ally drifted into the area of convergence, the 
were soon consumed by the focal heat. This was 
a not unnatural result of his domestic life. Ilis 
wife had died at the birth of his daughter Ada ; 
and as a means of diverting his thoughts from 
his affliction he had thrown his whole mental 
force into his business, at that time compara- 
tivelysmall. But his powerful mind, so centred, 
was productive of a grand result ; though, per- 
haps, at an unfortunate loss: Bramley Croft be- 
came calloused to the warmth of those tenderer 
emotions which should mellow the hardness of: 
maturing ambition. The thought of marrying 
again did not enter his head. Ilis child, grow- 
ing to girlhood, claimed but little of his atten- 
tion; for, in truth, her dark eyes—her mother’s 
eyes—were to him piercing reminders of past 
happiness. At an early age she had been sent 
away to school. ‘There it was that she acquired 
that self-reliance and independence of thought 
and action which characterize her in those inci- 
dents to be related. Possessed of that indomi- 
table will and energy which her father had be- 
stowed upon her, she was, nevertheless, warmly 
affectionate ; and, though lacking, perhaps, that 
careful discretion which is most generally the re- 
sult of a discriminating mother’s inculcations, 
she was, notwithstanding, graced with a natural 
love of probity and virtue. Not strangely, her 
nearly eight years of schooling had, in a degree, 
alienated her from that nearness which usually 
exists between parent and child. 

During these years the upward career of Bram- 
ley Croft had been unchecked ; the memory cf 
his wife had faded in the glare of mercantile suc- 
He continually increased his business facil- 
ities ; he expended his fast-accumulating money 
lavishly. He rose to a degree of prominence in 
early years unlooked for. His natural nobility 
of mind asserted itself in various ways; he or- 
ganized several charitable associations. His lib- 
erality in public matters became noticeable. Ile 
established the Helmshear Trust, originally for 
the benefit of his employés, that he might incu!- 
cate in them a habit of thrift; but the oppor- 
tunity to deposit money at good interest with 
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Bramley Croft was eagerly seized by all the coun- 
try round ; and so another avenue to his aggran- 
dizement was unpremeditatedly opened, and his 
name became, at length, a local synonym for 
probity and honor. Unconsciously the seeds of 
pride became implanted in him, and once so, the 
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weed was of rapid growth. He became proud of 
his wealth, proud of his pre-eminence, proud of 
his business accomplishments, and, withal, proud 
of his daughter, who had grown into so rare a 
perfection of womanly beauty. He was not vain ; 
indeed, as Dean Swift remarks of a certain man, 
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He 
daughter after his own fashion—loved 
derly and fondly; and if he erred in his wishes 
her, it 
judgment by which he was blinded. 
afternoon in 


loved his 
her ten- 


‘*he was too proud to be vain.” 


concerning was the error of a conceited 
Such was 
his 


such 


the man who was seated that 
private office in the Helmshear Trust ; and 
man who had declared to Dr. Edward 
Grantley that marriage to his daughter was out 


Was the 


of the question, and a thing not to be thought of. 

As the footfall of the departing Doggles died 
away he arose from his seat, and, walking to a 
window which overlooked his own estate, gazed 
thoughtfully out at the roof of a rustic summer- 
house near by. It was the eve of a great social 
event in Helmshear; the eve of Bramley Croft’s 
grand reception. 

Nature, whose face for three consecutive days 
had been clouded, and at times enveloped in a 
veil of fog and drizzle, had smiled gloriously that 
September morn; the abundant foliage, not yet 
tinged to Autumn’s coloring, had dried, bright 
and clear, in the warm rays of the Summer sun. 
All day long stranger hands had been hard at 
work round and about Bramley Croft’s extensive 
grounds. The wide sweep of lawn had been care- 
fully trimmed and raked ; the broad gravel drives 
and walks had been evenly smoothed and rolled ; 
decorations had been placed here, and decorations 
there; and paper lanterns, in every conceivable 
design of beauty and uniqueness, hung in every 
conceivable place by artisans specially brought to 
town to do the work. All day long the passers-by 
had paused to gaze and gape and admire ; all day 
long the two thousand tongues of the ‘“‘ common 
people” of Helmshear had rattled on and on 
about the wondrous ** show.” 

But the host-to-be was paying little attention 
to these preliminary preparations. He rarely 
ventured suggestions to those whom he regarded 
as better able than himself to make conditions, 
But there was something, evidently, and of, a 
weighty nature, upon Bramley Croft’s mind, as 
he stood gazing thoughtfully from the window. 

‘< Fifty years to-day,” he said to himself. ‘I 
had not intended to turn fifty without having 
settled that matter. Iam at fault; I have devi- 
ated from my rigid business principles. I should 
not have done so in so important an affair.” 

He stood for several minutes, apparently re- 
volving some question in mind; then, turning 
decisively, he returned to his seat and rang a bell 
which stood upon his desk. 

‘Yes; I have been at fault. 1 will broach the 
subject at once; there is ample time. Tell Mr. 
Kendrick that I wish to see him.” This last was 


to a clerk who appeared at the door, stopping 
short on the threshold, and, on receipt of the 
command, vanishing like a shadow. 
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Philip Kendrick, seated at his desk in the cash- 
ier’s room, glanced sharply over his shoulder at 
the retreating form of the clerk, retiring after the 
delivery of his message, and his dark countenance 
flushed, then turned pale. Ile carefully covered 
with a heavy ledger some papers before him, 
closed the roll top to his desk, and rose from his 
seat. Ile was a man of nearly forty years, of me- 
dium height, and wore a short, nicely trimmed 
beard. He seemed in no haste to answer the mag- 
he first consulted a mirror above 
the wide fireplace, and, as if dissatisfied by its re- 


nate’s summons; 


flection, he pinched his cheeks vigorously between 
his thumb and finger, till tinged by a faint color. 
Notwithstanding this extraordinary procedure, 
his paleness was noticed; when entering the 
president’s room he carefully closed the door, as 
if he feared something might possibly be amiss, 
and a mention of it overheard by the clerks in 
the outer office. , 

** Kendrick,” said Bramley Croft, with habit- 
ual bluntness, ‘sit down. What is the matter 
with you ? You are pale ; are you sick ?” 

‘“No, sir; not at all. I am feeling quite as 
usual,” was the reply ; and the cashier, accepting 
the proffered chair, laughed a little huskily, and 
coughed to clear his throat. 

‘** Perhaps it is the light ; I thought you looked 
pale when you came in.” 

“IT have been working quite assiduously of 
late. The two days I was away last week put me 
a little behind. Possibly it arises from that.” 
But an observable flush now mantled the speak- 
er’s face. 

‘You must take care of yourself,” replied 
Bramley Croft, roundly. 

‘I try to, sir. For what did you wish to see 
me ?” 

** Kendrick !’—and Bramley Croft, settling 
back in his chair, fixed his keen gray eyes upon 
the other, while his voice rang with that sharp, 
determined intonation which was its peculiar 
characteristic when he was speaking upon what 
he regarded ds a purely business matter—‘‘ Ken- 
drick ! I’m fifty to-day! Not an old man, you 
will say, and by no means feeble, for I am hale 
and hearty. But, Kendrick, I am in some re- 
spects a peculiar man. I am what is popularly 
known as a set man; I have ideas and plans and 
motives, some, perhaps, of long standing, but 
from which I rarely allow myself to deviate. I 
am a thorough business man, Kendrick, and J 
know you to be another. We have seen some fif- 
teen years of it together, and I think I should be 
competent to judge by this time. You have some 
money—how much I neither know nor care ; but 
I do know that you are well qualified to take care 
of it, and add to it, and that your opinion upon 
financial questions is invariably good.” 
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Philip Kendrick’s face was paler than ever. 
He drummed nervously upon the chair-arm with 
his fingers, and looked as though he would like 
to speak, and could not; but he bowed his head 
a little, as in acknowledgment of the other’s com- 
pliment ; and compliment indeed it was, coming 
from Bramley Croft. 

‘*I have a large property, Kendrick,” contin- 
ued the magnate, in that same _ businesslike 
strain; and when I die—it may happen at any 
time, you know; no one can tell—that property 
will go to my only relative on earth, my daugh- 
ter Ada. Kendrick, she knows next to nothing 
of business or financial matters. I want to feel, 
Kendrick, that, in case of the event I have men- 
tioned, this property will be cared for; that it 
will coutinue to accumulate through able man- 
agement ; that it will be expended judiciously, 
and that the plans I have in mind will be devel- 
oped and ultimately matured, if not by myself, 
by another. I have no doubt that you possess 
the required ability ; you are smart ; your habits, 
so far as I know—and I think I do—are excellent ; 
you are not bad-looking ; you are popular. Ken- 
drick, how would you like to marry my daugh- 
ter ?” 

The breath came from Philip Kendrick’s lungs 
as it might have come from the lungs of one held 
long beneath water ; it told the terrible constraint 
imposed upon himself in the anticipation of some- 
thing about to come. But what came confounded 
him more indeed, than would have what he had 
feared ; for. for the latter he was partially pre- 
pared, He had been for many years a frequent 
visitor at the mansion of the magnate, and his 
attentions to Ada Croft had been courteously re- 
ceived, though only a commonplace friendship 
had ever existed between them; but for Bramley 
Croft to advance a proposition so much wished 
and little hoped for, it left him dumfounded. 

“Well,” cried the magnate, sharply; ‘‘ have 
you a tongue ?” 

‘*No—that is, I—you have taken me by sur- 
prise ; I did not expect it,” stammered the cash- 
ier. ‘Tam quite astounded by the honor.” 

‘* Honor !” said Bramley Croft, rising abruptly ; 
‘‘ regard it rather as a matter of business ; an af- 
fair of mutual interest to all concerned. You 
appear to think well of it; I thought you would. 
I will go and speak with Ada at once.” 

‘“Wait! Wait a moment, Mr. Croft!” ex- 
claimed the other, rising also and approaching 
the portly president, who stood with his hand 
already on the knob of the door. ‘I hardly 
know what I am saying—I am quite confused ! 
I frankly admit—that is, whatever may be my 
desire, I have never presumed to addvess your 
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daughter in terms of love. 
favorably o 

‘* Bah ! Kendrick, you are a man of sense! It 
is money in vour pocket ; it will be money in hers 
inthe end. You are well adapted—I have thouglit 
it allover. Love—decline! She is too sensible 
a girl to declins what I am so well able to show 
her is for her own good. If she wasn’t I’d not 
expect you to marry her. No!—no more at pres- 
ent ; it's after five o’clock, and I must get home. 
We will talk it over to-morrow. By the way, 
come as early as convenient this evening.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Kendrick, in rather a dazed 
kind of a way, ‘I will 
work I will come.” 

‘Very good. And come knowing that she 
will understand the new relationship between 
you; I will speak to her on my return.” 

And Bramley Croft, well satisfied that he had 
done a good thing, walked proudly out of his 
office and down the corridor, at the same moment 
that his daughter, descending from her phaeton, 
gave the reins to a groom and ran lightly up the 
steps into the house. 

Philip Kendrick strode back into his own 
apartment, reopened his desk, and throwing him- 
self into his chair, vainly strove to reconcile the 
matters upon his mind. He was still in deep 
thought, when a clerk came to the door and said . 

* It 1s after six o'clock, Mr. Kendrick ; do you 
wish me to lock the doors when I go out ?” 

He started nervously in his chair. 

‘* Yes—ves, if you please. I have my key to 
the rear entrance; [ shall not leave at present. 
You may close everything but the door to the 
vault ; I am using one of the ledgers, and will 
lock that myself.” 

** Very well, sir. Good-night.” 

**Good-night,” replied the cashier. absently. 

Five minutes later the Helmshear Trust build- 
ing was securely locked from the outside, and 
Philip Kendrick alone remained within. 

Still deeply engrossed in thought, he took from 
a closet a suit of clothing, which he laid upon a 
table ; then selected from a drawer several other 
articles of wearing apparel necessary to comprise 
an evening dress. 

** Those are all right,” he said, aloud, survey- 
ing the things before him ; ‘I shall not need to 
go to my chambers. This is a result of keeping 
bachelor’s hall. I will fix my work and go direct 
from here. Who could have dreamed of such 
fortune—and at such a time ?” 

The office was upon the second floor, and 
fronted the street. Passers-by might have ob- 


served, till a late hour of evening, that a light 
burned therein, 
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THE LACEMAKER.— FROM THE PAINTING BY W. H.- WEATHERHEAD. 
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‘ONE OF THE WINDOWS OF THE HOUSE HAD BEEN NOISELESSLY OPENED; A WHITE FEMALE FIGURE APPEARED, 
AND CAME SLOWLY FORWARD.” 


THE WHITE LADY OF ANASLARE. 


By Victor O’D, Power, 


CHAPTER I. ' 


Wuen Ilugh Strange was six-and-twenty years 
of age, and had spent (wasted, some said) the 
greater part of his life, so far, in traveling about 
the Continent, his mother and his friends came 
to the conclusion that it was high time he should 
return to Ireland to take up his proper position 
at last as the young master of Anaslare. 

A couple of years before, his father had died, 
leaving one of the finest old estates in the extreme 
southwest of Munster to his only son, Hugh; but 
the young heir could not be coaxed home just 
then. 
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Some said he was passionately emamored of an 
Italian princess; some, that he was secretly 
wedded toa French grisette. There were ctories 
innumerable whispered about ; and Ilugh’s grand- 
mother, good old Mrs. Moore, who lived at Ana- 
slare with her beautiful profégée, Miss Lilias Lus- 
more, wrote five sheets of paper to the truant, 
imploring of him to come home and stop effectu- 
ally the chattering tongues of the gossips. 

Yet, young Strange still lingered. He had a 
passionate love for travel—a love inherited from 
his mother, who had not spent half a dozen 
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months with her husband at Anaslare during the 
half-dozen years before his decease. 

Hugh’s father was old and eccentric; his 
mother was twenty-five years younger, at least ; 
was, moreover, a bluestocking, a poetess (although 
she had never appeared in print, for all the ed- 
itors were in league against her vaulting ambi- 
tion), and—so her detractors declared—*‘ just a 
trifle fast, don’t you know, if so feather-headed a 
creature can be accountable for her acts at all !” 

Be this as it may, she spent most of her time 
in Paris, Florence, Naples and Milan, She sur- 
rounded herself with favorites ; and as she had a 
fortune in her own right, she was at complete lib- 
erty to indulge her hobbies, whithersoever they 
were pleased to lead her. 

But at last, as I tell you, it occurred to Mrs. 
Strange that a return to Anaslare, and especially 
now that Christmas was coming on, would be a 
charming variety in its way ; and she accordingly 
wrote to Hugh, and then to good old Mrs. Moore, 
and started at once for home, Hugh promising 
to follow in the course of a week or two. 

oe Why did you come without him ?” old Mrs. 
Moore exclaimed, in dismay, as her daughter en- 
tered the ancient halls of Anaslare—a grand old 
country house down by the ocean, on the wild 
coast of Beara. ‘Oh, Amelia, I am so disap- 
pointed ! And I was hoping- 

‘But Hugh will be here in a week or so, 
Mrs. Strange replied. ‘‘And how is Lilias, 





mamma ?” 

‘* Ah, that is just it !’ Mrs, Moore said, look- 
ing still doubtful through her double gold eye- 
rlasses, ‘* Lilias Lusmore is the most beautiful 
rirl in the world, and—and-if Hugh could only 
see her, I'm quite sure——” 

Mrs. Strange could not wait for the close of 

sspeech. Her gray, intelligent eves sparkled ; 


her pretty figure quivered all over. She literally 


flew at her mother, and flung her plump arms 
about her neck. 


‘You dear old matchmaker! Why, it i¢ a 
charming idea. Lilias isan heiress.  Lilias is a 
beauty. Lilias must be Hugh’s wife! I shall 
write again for him this very day.” 






CHuarpTer II. 

ANASLARE was full of visitors, and never had 
the old house presented a more festive aj pear- 
ance. Rooms which had for years been aban- 
doned to dust and cobwebs, ghosts and mice 
were now flung open, swept and garnished, and 
adorned, moreover, with tall, white and crimson 
chrysanthemums, taken from beautiful Lilias 
Lusmore’s own conservatory. 

The ancient dining-room had been ruthlessly 


stripped of its time-honored associations, and was 


now a modern ballroom, greatly to old Mrs. 
Moore’s inward dissatisfaction, if the truth must 
be told. 

But the old lady was too amiable, and, perhaps, 
too prudent, to say a word. She decided to give 
her daughter her own way. If Mrs. Strange had 
set about pulling down the chimneys of Anaslare, 
I doubt if old Mrs. Moore would have pleaded 
for the tenant right of the jackdaws and pigeons. 

Mrs. Strange had gathered a large party to- 
gether: a few from the county round about, some 
from ‘* ye Beautiful Citie” by the Lee, and some 
all the way from the Continent. 

So that when Hugh arrived, at last, eager to 
spend a quiet Christmas holiday in the halls of 
his forefathers, he was dismayed at the state of 
affairs, and was not slow to communicate so much 
to his mother. 

** What in the world could you mean, mother, 
by bringing all these stupid people together ? 
Why, the house is turned upside down with 
them! And I had looked forward to some rest 
and relief and quiet, after the rush and crush of 
Vienna !” 

Hugh Strange was a fine-looking fellow, tall 
and broad-shouldered. He had good, blue-gray 
eyes, too, and a pleasant, musical voice. Just 
now he was frowning and nervously fiddling with 
the gold stopper of a bottle of eau-de-Cologne 
standing, slim and dignified, upon his mother’s 
dressing-table. 

The two were alone, save for an officious lady’s 
maid, Rosine Dupont, who flitted about from 
wardrobe to wardrobe in the background. 

‘“How can you be such a bear, Hugh!” his 
mother exclaimed, with a grimace and a shrug 
of her pretty shoulders. ‘* And, as it happens, 
there are no stupid people here. I consider them 
a very select party.” 

“Very!” And Hugh smiled grimly. ‘It 
was a happy thought of yours to send all the way 
to France for that ill-bred dancing-master, Réné 
La Croix !” 

Now, the effect of this speech—spoken in 
French, by the way, in which tongue both 
mother and son were more at home thai in any 
other—was singular enough upon the two women 
present. 

Unobserved in the background, Rosine Dupont 
started a little, and her beady, black eyes flashed 
ominously. As for Mrs. Strange, she drew her 
plump figure to its full height—that is to say, 
five feet one—and looked unutterable things at 
her son. 

‘*T must say, Hugh,” she said, after a pause, 
**that your remarks are very uncalled for. In 
what, pray, has M. La Croix, merited your re- 
sentment. You appear to forget that he is a 
very particular friend of mine.” 
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“Oh, I remember all that very well,” Strange 
returned, his face flushing, his eyes averted from 
his mother’s steady gaze. ‘‘And I remember, 
too, how he wormed himself into your good 
graces. He went into theatrical ecstasies over 
some manuscript verses you read to him; and 
since then, mother, you swear by him! But I 
tell you, once for all,” Strange added, and now 
he looked straight into his motler’s eyes, ‘‘ the 
man is a cheat and a trickster—yes, he is neither 
more nor less than an unscrupulous adventurer, 
and you are one of the silly victims whom his low 
cunning has 

**Hugh !” Mrs. Strange broke in, her voice 
rising to a thin shriek, like a squeaky E flat on 
the first string of a bad fiddle. ** I cannot listen 
to this most ungentlemanly, most unheard-of 
language. It is shameful-—it is intolerable. And 
I can account for it in one way alone !” 

‘And what may that one way be, mother ?” 
Strange asked at once. 

‘**T shall tell youn—Rosine, what are you doing 
there! You may retire.” 

The French maid had been glaring at Hugh 
for the past minute, as though she could have 
struck him. When her mistress addressed her 
she started, and then glided out of the room. 

“Well, mother, I am waiting,” Hugh said, 
impatiently. ‘* What discovery have you made ?” 

‘*T have made three discoveries,” Mrs. Strange 
replied, in high wrath, for the allusion to her 
literary efforts, and, above all, Hugh’s tone as he 
spoke, had galled her, ‘* First of all, your Con- 
tinental associations have materially deteriorated 
your good breeding.” (This heavily worded 





speech she delivered in the tones of a judge pro- 
nouncing sentence.) ‘Secondly, you have fallen 
in love with Lilias Lusmore ; and, thirdly, you 
are jealous of my good friend, M. La Croix !” 

Hugh reddened angrily and bit his lip. He 
was too honest to wear two faces. His mother 
had hit the truth in one, at least, of her state- 
ments. He had, indeed, already fallen head over 
sars in love with Lilias Lusmore. 

But as for being jealous of Réné La Croix! A 
likely story, that. 

‘‘T am not ashamed to confess, mother,” was 
Hugh's reply, ‘that I consider Lilias the love- 
liest girl I’ve ever met. So far, you are right. 
As for what you are pleased to call my * good 
breeding,’ I consider myself an Irish gentleman ; 
and no amountof even ‘ Continental associations’ 
could quite do away with that hall mark. As for 
your third wonderful ‘discovery,’ it is hardly 
worth comment. Your mirror there,” Strange 
added, with surely a pardonable glance of self- 
appreciation into the glass, ‘‘ sufficiently reas- 
sures me on that score! ‘To be plain with you, I 
have decided that Lilias Lusmore shall be my 


‘wife. But, by George! I sha’n’t have that 


sneaking scoundrel thrusting himself in my 
en 


way! 

Hugh flung himself out of the room with that 
outburst of manly indignation, leaving his mother 
to console herself as best she could by rushing to 
her escritoire, seizing a sheaf of manuscript verses 
and forgetting the world and its troubles in the 
frenzied fervor of these, the outpourings of her, 
so far, unappreciated genius. 

As for Hugh, he went straight to Lilias Lus- 
more and asked her plump to be his wife! 


Cuaprer III. 

For ten years or so Miss Lusmore had lived at 
Anaslare. 

Left parentless at the age of eight, she was 
committed to the guardianship of Hugh Strange, 
our Hugh’s deceased father. Half a dozen times 
during young Hugh’s flying visits to Anaslare he 
had met pretty Lilias, but had never until now 
looked upon her in the light of a possible sweet- 
heart. 

Judge, then, the girl’s sensations when Hugh 
Strange literally ran up to where she stood, feed- 
a gorgeous peacock on the terrace, and, panting, 
flushed, well-nigh incoherent, declared that he 
loved her of all women, and asked her point-blank 
to marry him! 

Custom suggested at onee to pretty Lilias the 
propriety of showing indignation, tossing her 
head and condemning the unoffending peacock to 
half a meal by marching away across the terrace, 
and leaving Hugh speechless and abashed ! 

But ere she had time to fulfill the physical con- 
ditions of this grand tableau and eit, her Irish 
sense of humor rushed upon her, and she fairly 
fell back against a great stone urn and laughed 
and laughed until the tears ran down her pretty 
pink cheeks and dropped upon the bread crumbs 
and broken biscuits at her feet. 

King Peacock, startled a bit at this unlooked- 
for conduct of his hostess, drew back a little and 
eyed her, with his regal head very much on one 
side; and if anything was wanting to cap the 
climax of Lilias Lusmore’s sense of the ridiculous, 
it was now amply supplied. 

She literally sobbed, so hearty was her laugh- 
ing; and poor Hugh could only stare av her, feel- 
ing all the time a humiliating consciousness that 
he and the peacock were having the worst of the 
joke. 

After a moment or two, however, Strange 
plucked up his manhood afresh and found his 
voice again. 

‘“‘What am I to understand from this, Lilias ?” 

“Oh, Hugh, forgive me! Won’t you forgive 


me ?” Lilias gasped, drying licr eyes and striving 
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desperately to control a fresh outburst. ‘I 
couldn’t help it; upon my word I couldn’t. It 
was my first experience of courtship, remember, 
and I had no idea the matter was managed like 
that! I was going to be angry at first, and then 
I—then I i 

And—alas ! for her efforts—again she disgraced 
herself, and hid her flushed face in her hands. 

She was a very lovely girl, tall and slim, with 
red-yellow hair, dark-blue eyes, and an eloquent, 
expressive face. She wore a gown of crimson, 
and a pretty crimson hood shielded her golden 
head from the keen winds of December. Iler 
hands were long and slim; so were her feet. 
When she spoke her tones were music, and her 
words were always piquant. 

The girl was bright and clever, but—thank 
Ileaven !—no bluestocking. 





When she entered a 
room a burst of sunshine seemed to enter with 
her, and when she left it you felt at once that no 
one else could possibly supply the want. And 
then she was eighteen years of age, barring two 
months, and had a fortune in her own right. 

So that whether you look at the matter through 
the medium of romance or prudence you cannot 
but allow that, in falling in love with Lilias Lus- 
more, Hugh Strange had simply done what you 
or I should do to-morrow were we so fortunately 
circumstanced. 

‘* Lilias, this is very childish absurdity,” Hugh 
said, recovering his manhood fully at last. ‘* low 
long more, pray, do you intend to bewilder that 
peacock ?” 

‘© A delicious remark, that !” Lilias said, drying 
her eyes and getting the whip hand of herself at 
once. ‘‘Is there any chance of your forgiving 
me, Hugh ? You don’t /ook sv angry as you did 
awhile ago.” 

‘**T forgive you, to be sure, Lilias,” ITugh said ; 
and indeed, the girl’s soft-blue eyes, with that 
half-arch and half-pleading look in them, were 
turning his head and creating a wild havoe in his 
heart even as he spoke. ‘* And now it is time, I 
think, that you should answer my questions of 
awhile ago.” 

“But, Hugh, you’ve been at home but two 
davys—and we hadn’t met for years before.” 

‘* Before I was two minutes in your society, 
Lilias, I knew that I loved you, and you alone,” 
was Hugh’s reply; which was a fib, by the way, 
with all respect for his veracity. 

The truth was, that, until Réné La Croix had 
made it manifest that morning that he, too, was 
entangled in Miss Lusmore’s web, Hugh Strange 
had never acknowledged to himself that he loved 
any girl in the world. 

“And old Mrs. Moore, my worthy grand- 
mother, has set her heart on the thing,” Strange 
went on, growing more and more eloquent, now 
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that the ice was broken. ‘If you say ‘ Yes,’ I 
shall never again leave Anaslare. I shall settle 
down here for good ; and I swear to you, you 
shall be the happiest wife in the County Cork— 
which is rather noted, do you know, for happy 
marriages. Well, Lil, what say you ?” 

Ile looked very handsome as he pleaded. His 
voice was soft and musical, as you know, and had 
that indescribable foreign ring about it which to 
Lilias’s ears was singularly attractive. 

You may be sure, too, that Mrs. Moore had 
sung her grandson’s praises in every key for her 
pretty protégée’s benefit, so that even before Iu 
had come home 
love with him. 

But it would never do to tell him so just now, 
in so many words. 

*‘T shall think over it, Ilugh,” Lilias faltered 
at last, and a lovely blush dyed her cheeks and 
lingered there like two damask roses. ‘* You 
know it is very sudden; but I shall think 
over it.” 

ILugh Strange’s heart bounded. Ile flung forth 
a brown, sinewy hand, and pretty Lilias was fain 
to place her own pink fingers in that honest 
palm. 


} 
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at all Lilias was more or less in 


**My darling!” I[ugh said, in his impulsive 
way. ‘* Your face tells me that all is well. I 
must ask you one little question, though, just to 
ease my mind, What is your opinion of M. La 
Croix ?” 

““M. La Croix, Hugh! 
M. La Croix ?” 

“You do not love him ?” 


What do 7 know of 


And Ilugh grinned as he put the plump ques- 
tion. 

Miss Lusmore’s reply was brief and very much 
to the point. 

“I hate him!” 

The words died off her lips with a gasp. 

** Pardonnez-moi, ma’am’selle !_ Est-ce que vous 
avez vu mon ami, M. Pasquier, depuis le dé- 
jeuner ? 

Lilias recoiled, with a faint shriek. 
were spoken at her very ear. 


The words 
And there stood 
Réné La Croix himself, pallid but smiling, his 
broad-brimmed hat in his thin hand, his small, 
black eyes appearing to emit sparks of fire as he 
spoke. 

Ilad he overheard her words and Iugh’s words 
a moment before ? 
lessly behind her ? 

Lilias felt her heart sink as that pale, smiling, 
or, rather, leering, face met her gaze. And then 


Ilow had he glided go noise- 


Réné La Croix’s figure—lean, snakelike, naturally 
adapted, one would say, to furtive glides and 
twists unknown to paths of honesty ! 

Lilias shuddered, and glanced appealingly at 
Hugh. 
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«‘T presume you naven't forgotten your Eng- 
lish, M. La Croix,” Hugh said, dryly. ‘* Your 
friend, M. Pasquier, is very probably in the 
morning room. He hasn't ventured out of the 
door, I should fancy, since breakfast.” 

Hugh Strange spoke sharply and rapidly. He 
did not even glance into the Frenchman’s face. 

Réné La Croix bowed again, and with a mut- 
tered word or two glided away across the terrace 
and entered the front hall. 

As he crossed the threshold the sinister smile 
died off his face, and his dark brows met in a 
scowl of baffied fury above his keen, glittering 
eyes. ‘ 

‘“« Be it so !” he muttered to himself, in his own 
“He thinks he has secured ma’am’- 
? Poor idiot! He has yet to learn 
for Réné La Croix. Ha, 


Pia 


language. 
selle, does he 
that he is no match 
Rosine! Is that you 
Rosine Dupont was gliding across the hall, her 
dark, cunning face looking pale and stern. 
She started as M. La Croix spoke her name. 
‘sé My 


She 


*“T was just looking for you,” she said. 
mistress is waiting for you’in her boudoir. 
wants you to read aloud the sixty-ninth of her 
Venetian sonnets !” 

La Croix made a grimace. 

‘“‘Diable! Will the drive me mad ?” 
he growled, running his lean fingers through his 
long hair. ‘Oh, that the fire of Tartarus would 
consume both herself and her the 
prayer the most fervent of her devoted slave !” 

Rosine cackled shrilly, and glanced admiringly 
upon M. La Croix. 

‘*Tais-toi! Have more. of prudence,” 
whispered. ‘Come to her 
And as we ascend I shall give you a warning, 
Réné. The master your 
enemy. He hates you. He said so much to his 
mother to-day.” 

And in a rapid whisper Rosine recounted the 
conversation which had half an 
hour ago—both inside and outside of the door! 

‘Bah! A fig for the poor fool’ Réné La 
Croix muttered, contemptuously ; then, with a 
melodramatic gesture, he added: “In spite of 
him, I shall have the girl’s money yet, Rosine, or 
perish in the attempt !” 


woman 


sonnets, is 


Rosine 


this instant. 


very 


young here is secret 


she overheard 


CHAPTER IV. 


All the 
and 


It was Christmas Day at Anaslare. 
guests had gathered about the dining-table ; 


while the fumes of roast turkey, and goodness 
alone knows what other substantial viands, filled 
the air with a most appetizing incense, everybody 
was talking upon one topic of universal interest— 
a mal-d-propos topic enough for a dinner table, 
and especially on Christmas Day. 
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And the topic was—a ghost ! 

For a week or ten days before whispers had 
been going the rounds of the guests, and nods 
and dark insinuations, and strange glances over 
shoulders, and all the other indications of brew- 
ing horror. ' 

Then, by degrees, matters assumed a more de- 
cided coloring. 

The thing could not be denied. Half a dozen 
of the guests had seen for themselves—with their 
own eyes! (This crowning proof I quote, ver- 
batim, from their own evidence.) 

In plain words, the ancient family spectre of 
the Ntranges’—the White Lady of Anaslare—was 
showing herself almost nightly upon the balcony 
running across the western side of the old house. 

“Though why she should appear upon the 
baleony—which is quite a modern outrage on the 
architecture, added by Mrs. Strange some years 
ago, in imitation of one of her Italian villas—is 
inconsistent enough,” Lilias was saying to her 
vis-a-vis, a portly Dr. O’Dogherty, one of the 
Seautiful City’s most illustrious leeches. 

‘* Humph !” 
ously attacked his leg of turkey; and he vouch- 
safed no other comment just then. 

“The White Lady has not shown herself for 
half a century, I believe,” old Mrs. Moore said, 
her thin, refined face full of anxious uncertainty. 
“She was a Lady Mona Strange—your great- 
great-great-grandmother, Hugh—and her hus- 
band ill-used her, and she flung herself off the 
leads one night, and was found dead on the ter- 
race next morning. It is thought that whenever 
any trouble is brooding over Anaslare the White 
Lady is sure to appear.” 

And the old lady shuddered as she sipped her 


was the doctor’s reply, as he vigor- 


claret. 

**T myself saw the apparition last night,” M. 
La Croix said, his cunning eyes glancing furtively 
from face to face. ‘* A lady’s figure, all in white. 
I often heard of the Anaslare ghost. Mrs. 
Strange told me all about it. But I never ex- 
pected to have the honor of seeing the White 
Lady for myself.” 

‘‘ Why, if this goes on, Hugh, we must run 

away at. once,” Mrs, Strange put in, with a 
shiver. ‘Il am dreadfully superstitious.” 
La Croix commented, ere Hugh 
had time to make a remark, ‘‘One really could 
not remain here, if the place got the name of 
being haunted.” 

**T should never desert poor old Anaslare,” 
Lilias Lusmore said, with considerable warmth. 
‘‘ Haunted or not, I should not leave it !” 

‘‘Live in a haunted house, my dear!” Mrs. 
Strange almost shrieked. ‘‘ What do you think 
of that, Hugh ?” 

‘*T confess I shouldn’t like it at all,” Hugh re- 


— 


«* Just so,” 
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plied, unguardedly ; and La Croix’s black eyes 
glittered as he listened. 

All through dinner the White Lady was dis- 
cussed, and when the women folk got among 
themselves in the comfortable old drawing-room 
they had their own opinions on the matter, which 
they exchanged in horrified whispers. 

In the kitchen, too, the servants were chatter- 
ing over the ghost—all save Rosine Dupont. Her 
beady, black eyes were flashing; her thin, red 
lips were ominously compressed. She looked 
like one who could tell more about the matter than 
the others, if she only wished to speak out. 

When the men had got through their wine, and 
were following their wives, mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts to the drawing-room, Hugh Strange 
placed his hand quietly on Dr, O’Dogherty’s arm 
and detained him. 

‘“Wait a moment,” he said. ‘‘I have a word to 
say to you, sir, when we are alone.” 

They were alone in two minutes. Ifugh came 
to the point at once. 

‘‘T have my own strong suspicions as to this 
‘ ghost,’” he said, with a stern contraction of his 
handsome brows. ‘* You know all about Lilias 
and our engagement for the past week or so.” 
(For Dr. O’Dogherty was an old friend of the 
family, and Hugh was, moreover, his godson.) 
‘‘Well, that sneaking rascal, La Croix, has his 
eve upon us, and dogs us about—at a convenient 
distanee, he takes good care !—wherever we go. 
He and I had a few words one day more than a 
week ago. I gave him a bit of my mind, and em- 
phasized my precepts by a hit of my fist between 
the eyes; and sinee then he hates me like 
poison.” 

** Yes, yes; hang it all!” the leech struck in, 
with an impatient growl; ‘ but what about your 
suspicions ? ‘Time’s precious.” 

‘““'l'hese are my suspicions: * Réné La Croix 
is playing the ghost. Llis very countenance at 
dinner to-day betrayed him. Ilis motive is 
partly revenge—to frighten away the guests, and 
put me in an ugly fix, d’you see, sir ?—and partly, 
I suspect, to drive me away myself, and 

‘*And secure Miss Lil for his trouble,” the 
doctor supplied, with a chuckle. ‘* Upon my soul, 
that is about the primest piece of blackguarding 
I’ve ever heard of in my life !” 

« T'o-night shall decide the matter,” Hugh said, 
and a sudden darkness swept across his face. 
“T’ve hit on a rather effective method of dis- 
covering the truth !” 

“You have, have you? What is it ?” 

‘‘T shall watch out for the White Lady. If 
she appears, I shall send a bullet through her!” 

‘*Shoot a ghost, eh ?” said the doctor, with a 
grin. ‘* Who ever heard of such a thing.” 


** Hear it now !” was Hugh’s dry remark ; and 





at this moment one of the servants came in to 
clear the table, and the matter dropped between 
the two men. a 

CHAPTER VY. 

HvGH STRANGE’S intentions got whispered 
about, somehow, and at eleven o’clock that night 
half a dozen of the guests had gathered together 
under the shadow of a laburnum tree, directly 
facing the balcony upon which the White Lady 
was wont to show herself. 

It was an uncanny night, stormy and change- 
ful, with a pallid moon fleeing in and out between 
the scattered and driving clouds. 

Hugh Strange stood, pistol in hand, a little 
apart from his companions. Scarce a word was 
spoken. As the hour of midnight approached 
an unconquerable awe crept over the watchers, 
and their eyes were fixed, in a mesmerized stare 
of horror upon the balcony, dimly revealed in the 
fitful shimmer of the moon. 

Twelve o'clock ! 

The sonorous tones of the ancient clock in the 
front hall traveled out into the shadows. One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve! 

As the last stroke died away into silence every 
man clutched the arm next to him, and Hugh 
grasped his pistol tighter and set his teeth hard. 

The baleony was no longer unoceupied. One 
of the windows of the house had been noiselessly 
opened ; a white female figure appeared, and 
came slowly forward, wringing her hands and 
clasping them wildly over her face. 

“The White Lady ' the White Lady Y passed 
in a shuddering whisper from lip to lip. 
‘Strange, for God’s sake, don’t fire !” 

‘“T will fire, though!” Hugh Strange ex- 
claimed, conquering by a mighty effort a sickening 
misgiving, and almost horror, which was creeping 
over him. “I shall: krow for certain whether 
this is a ghost or not!” 

He extended his right hand, which, in spite of 
him, shook a little; but at that instant a woman 
rushed up—a wild-eyed, panting, hgrror-stricken 
woman—and seized Strange by the arm. 

It was Rosine Dupont, her black hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, her very lips white. 

‘Stay ! stay !’ she shrieked in French. ‘* Don’t 
fire, for Heaven’s sake! It is no ghost! Jf is 
Réné La Croix! Tt was a plan of his. He wanted 
to—— 

The words died off her lips as the sharp crack 
of a pistol shot rang through the night. There 
was a wild scream from the baleony. The white 
figure staggered backward, and dropped like the 
dead ! 

“Oh, God! he is shot!” Rosine shrieked. 
“Oh, Réené, Réné! Oh, my husband !” 
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“Your husband!” Hugh Strange repeated. 


“La Croix your husband ?” 

“Yes, yes; [ am his wife. 
Ah, hard-hearted devil !” 
fiercely upon Hugh. ‘You have murdered him! 
—but you shall hang for it! He meant nothing 
of malice by that drollery. It was all 
Oh, my murdered husband !” 

“‘ Silence, idiot !” a fierce voice hissed at her 
verv ear; and there stood La Croix himself, 
white to the lips, and trembling with agitation. 
‘““What are you saying ? What words were 
these ?” 

‘‘Réné!” shricked Rosine, flinging herself into 
his arms. ‘* Not dead—not dead !” 

“‘ Not dead indeed !” La Croix cried, shaking 
his wife from him and thrusting himself in front 
of Hugh Strange. ‘I am avenged at last, M. 
Strange,” he added, in tones of mingled triumph 
and anguish. ‘ Go up there on the balcony, and 
see what you have done !” 

The words rang in Strange’s ear like a thunder- 
clap. 

With one bound he had reached the balcon,. 
Another moment, and he had swung himself over 
the railing and was down upon his knees beside 
the white figure lying there as still as death. 

Great God! La Croix’s words were too true. 
He had his revenge, indeed. 

The White Lady was no ghost, truly. In the 
pallid moonlight Hugh Strange gazed upon the 
face. 

The face of Lilias Lusmore ! 


Oh, my husband! 
she screamed, turning 


in farce. 


VI. 

It was well for Strange that his hand was un- 
steady a bit on that terrible night. Well for him, 
too, that Rosine’s sudden onset rendered his aim 
still less steady. 

Never before had he missed his quarry. And 
now for once he had gone wide of the mark. 

In truth, Lilias had but fainted from sheer ter- 
ror as the bullet whizzed past her and lodged in 
the wall behind. half 
an hour or so, and Hugh and she were married a 
fortnight later. 


CHAPTER 


She was herself again in 


As for La Croix, he was a match for Fate, after 
He had lost Lilias 
beyond a doubt, but he turned the tragic oceur- 
rence of that Christmas night to the best possible 
advantage. 

In the universal confusion of the household 
he fled to Mrs. Strange’s boudoir, ransacked 
every drawer and closet, and carried away bod- 
ily her splendid jewel casket, 


all—for a week, at all events. 


containing value, 


in gems and gold, to the amount of forty thou- 
"9 


sand francs! 
He took to his heels forthwith, accompanied 
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by Rosine, but was arrested in Paris a month 
later, and is now, together with iis interesting 
wife, enjoying a fourteen years’ visit to a certain 
house of refuge in Toulon. 

During his trial some interesting particulars 
were revealed. 

Twelve years before he had wedded Rosine Du- 
pont, and had carried on since then a systematic 
course of very neat Jarcenies, in which Rosine 
had played admirably into his hands. Her réle 
was to take the situation of domectic servant in 
the establishment selected for fresh depredation. 
Then, if possible, M. La Croix became a “ friend 
of the family,” and the rest toilowed easily 
enough. 

With regard to Lilias Lusmore, La Croix had 
been really in love with the girl. and had seeretly 
intended to marry her, if poczible, and cast his 
lawful wife aside. 

Rosine was, however, under the happy impres- 
sion that Miss Lusmore’s money, not herself, was 
the attraction ; and so she aided and abetted to 
the best of her abilities the scheme of playing the 
ghost. 

La Croix’s motives in the matter were precisely 

Hugh Strange had conjectured—partly re- 
venge, partly self-interest. If Strange could only 
be frightened away from Anaslare, disposing of 
his ancestral halls to La Croix for cash down, 
might not Lilias Lusmore—who loved the old 
place, and would almost die rather than leave it— 
be induced to become Mme. La Croix, number 
two, after all ! 

Rosine herself attired the spectre, 
from the grounds below. 

On Christmas night, however, just as La Croix, 
in his white robe, had come to one of the windows 
opening upon the balcony, his keen eyes had dis- 
cerned the group of men under the laburnum, 
end once abandoned his project, for that 
night, at all events. 


and watched 


he at 


Hastily casting aside his disguise, he was about 
to hurry down to the grounds, where he knew Ro- 
sine was lying in ambush, when, suddenly, a 
white figure glided past the window upon the 
baleony without. 

Her bedroom windows 
also opened out upon the baleony. She was walk- 
ing in her sleep ! 

She could only account for the relapse by the 
surmise that, her mind being full of the subject 
of the White Lady, and her dreams terribly dis- 
turbed that night by the stories which had all the 
evening been the sole topics of conversation, she 
had at last risen herself and gone through the 
very scenes which harassed her sleeping brain ; 
Rosine’s shrill cry awaking her just as the crack 
of the pistol and whiz of the bullet lad deprived 
her of consciousness afresh ! 


It was Lilias Lusmore. 
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A MAY DAY 
Be that as it may, the whole occurrence ended 
happily, you see; and that was five years ago; 
and since then there is not, Iam quite sure, in 


A MAY DAY 


By Norma Li 






ARLY in the morning—by 
six o’clock, in fact—on a 
May day I arose, according 
to promise, to go to shoot 
the rapids near Kioto, the 
ancient capital of Japan. 
This performance was the 

= thing most worth doing in 
that district, to my mind. I had been four months 
in Japan, and-my appetite for temples and pago- 
(las, etc., was somewhat appeased. In fact, I was 
beginning to long for some healthy excitement. 
But alas! it was only too easy to let the days slip 
along in the dreamy laziness of Eastern life. How 
I had longed, whilst in the rush and bustle of the 
New York Winter season, to feel for a day the 
quiet content of such laziness; for in the Ameri- 
‘an city to be idle a moment means unrest—one 
ought to be doing so and so, calling on this or 
that person, or one’s rest is spoiled by the fact 
that everyone else is enjoying the fight for ex- 
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all Munster a happier wife and mother than beau- 


tiful Lilias Strange, or, as Hugh often laughingly 


styles her, the White Lady of Anaslare. 


IN JAPAN, 
IRIMER, 


istence, until nervous prostration compels per- 
fect rest fora time. But here in Japan there is 
no hurrying through to-day to be able to hurry 
more quickly through to-morrow ; one does every- 
thing at his or her own pleasure, and the almight- 
iest dollar in Dai Nippon could and woud not 
induce a Japanese to overexert himself to do it 
at yours. 

**Six o’clock ; want a bath, lady? No sun; 
no makee good day shoot rapids, lady ; all a-same 
to-morrow morning [ wake you six o'clock !” 

At the word rapids I had a horrible feeling 
that something unusual was required of me— 
energy—to go through a long day’s exciting 
excursion. I longed to say I had a_head- 
ache, or anything else that the frailty of human 
flesh is prone to; I meant to have, at least, three 
hours more of good sleep; then a long, luxurious 
bath. The baths are most fascinating. They are 
made of polished wood, sunk into the floor about 
two and a half feet deep, with hot and cold water 


A JAPANESE MAY PARTY UNDER THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS, 
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flowing in and out on all sides ; and on clapping 
one’s hands, a girl who is waiting outside guarding 
the door (for they have no locks, only sliding 
penels) brings hot coffee and fruit, and places it 
in the little dressing-room, where one can reach 
it from the bath by pushing back the sliding 
door of the bathroom. 

This morning I was down to breakfast by 6:30, 
and very cold and miserable we felt, breakfast- 
large, cold dining-room, with the 
coolie boys shivering and shaking like so many 
fox terriers; for Kioto lies among the hills, and 
the early mornings and evenings are very cold 
there in the Spring. 
wishipg that we had never planned this excur- 


ing in the 


Inwardly we were both 


but now that we had gone so far, we must go 
bitter end. What work it was to 
Yaami San ” was not yet on the 


sion ; 
in for it to the 
get started ! for * 
scene of action, and without a boss the Japanese 
servants are no better than a lot of children. Our 
rikshas were at the door waiting for us, but 
it? ** Heh! tiffin come soon ;: 
(wait, wait). At last it did appear, and 
us tiffin it looked for two people, put 


our 


tiffin ! where was 


mate, mate 


avery enormo 


up in a suecession of flat. white wooden boxes, one 


} top of the other. Six boxes for each of us, 


with such dainties in them: cold salmon on ice 


chicken, sausage rolls, grouse and snipe, lots of 
cakes and fruit, each course in a separate box. 
We watched it being packed into the seat of the 
riksha, which is truly a marvelous receptacle. One 


is never surprised at what comes out of that stow- 
away. for the coolie keeps all his most valuable be- 
longings in it, from his létter of recommendation 


of his last English master to the 


keeps in reserve for a long 


spare sandals he 
day’s run; for during a 


thirty-four mile run they will often use three 


pairs of straw sandals. [ have heard of an English- 
man, who had lost his way, finding his *‘ desired 
] the cast-off 


haven” by f 
riksha boy, or weary traveler who was not lost but 


following sandals of a 
gone before. ' 
At last we were off, with a crowd of laughing 
and smiling coolies standing round us; for just 
outside the hotel gates is a stand of at least fifty 
and they were all on 
the alert, even at this hour, to catch the early 
We started the hill at a good, 
pace, Indian-file tandem. ‘Také, my 
wheeler and the owner of the riksha, could speak 
The leader was only his 
hired assistant, who was harnessed exactly like a 
horse, with soft ropes of straw. Both had coolie 
towels tied tightly round their heads, to prevent, I 
suppose, the tremendous throbbing of the pulses. 


of their strange equipages ; 


worm. down 


swinging 


a few words of English. 


The first part of our journey was through the 
straggling city of Kioto, which was just begin- 
The wooden shutters, or shoji, 


ning to wake up. 
as they are called, were being taken down and laid 


DAY 
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away for the day, and one could see the large 
mats and little wooden pillows (their apology for 
beds) still on the floor, with the lord and master 
of the establishment in occupation, having his 
early smoke, smilingly watching his wife take 
down the outer and nightly protection of their 
house ; and another was having his head shaved 
and hair dressed in the old-fashioned style still 
worn by the elderly people. There was a general 
bathing going on in front of one house (in the 
street). The entire family were in one large tub, 
enjoying themselves immensely, and greeting us 
with ** Ohio !” (good-morning) as we passed. The 
the morning, with 
their brown faces rosy from sleep and their queer 
little bald heads with tufts of black hair on top 
and at the ears, in their bright-colored kimonos 


Jap babies are delicious in 


with long, hanging sleeves, toddling along on 
high, wooden clogs. The Japanese love to dress 
their children in bright colors. Up to the age of 
the brightest and most 
fantastic colors and patterns on their kimonos, but 


dull colors, if 


spectable class, except at the 


i 


fifteen girls may wear 


W hae li 


they b 


grown up they always Wel 
long to the re 
theatre, and even there it is only the obe which 
is bright. The other class of women, which are 


only too numerous in Japan, wear the gayest and 
most gorgeous dresses one can imagine. 
After the city came the tiresome high road, 


which lay along the banks of a canal through 
a very flat, uninteresting country. 
The landscape was now thoroughly Japanese. 


Suecessions of small hills, 


waving bamboo groves, 
tiny villages with the large, brown, thatched roofs 
almost reaching to the ground, nestling under 
the shelter of the hills, which were covered with 
cherry trees in full bloom, with here and there a 
bright patch of some precocious scarlet azalea. 
To our horror, when we reached the rapids we 
were met by two Japanese Government officials, 
who told us that there had been unusually heavy 
floods on the river, and that, as all the familiar 
landmarks forthe guides who take the boats down 
were under water, it was too dangerous to shoot the 
rapids until the floods were abated. ‘* Had 
not received the message at the hotel from the 
government requesting His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught (who was staying in our 
hotel at the time) and party to delay their in- 
tended visit to the rapids for three days on ac- 
count of the floods ?” When we assured them that 
we did not belong to the royal party, and that our 
lives were valuable to no one but ourselves and 
each other, they consented to let us go if we could 
get men to take us, which was no easy matter. 


we 


After consenting to take four men—twice the 
usual number—and to pay them four dollars each 
in place of one, they persuaded them to take us. 
The shape of the frail bark in which we were 
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risking our lives was not unlike an old English 
punt, flat-bottomed and square at one end, made 
out of the thinnest and most pliant planks, 
roughly nailed together. We got comfortably 
seated in the middle of the boat ; the guides stood 
two in each end, with long bamboo poles with 
which to keep her off the rocks. The coolies, 
inside their rikshas, were lying on the bottom 
of the boat, comfortably smoking. One shove 
and we were off, the current hurrying our boat 
into the first rapid, which took her round in a 
half circle, then threw her out into the open 
stream, where we had only time to get our breath 
before we were swept along into the foaming mass 
of surf, and bump, bump, went our frail bark as 
it grated over the flat rocks underlying the surf. 
Just ahead were two sharp points like teeth stick- 
ing up in the boiling surf, with a weir on either 
side of them, and at their base a young but ener- 
getic whirlpool. Holding on to the side of the 
boat, with our nerves strung to the highest pitch, 
and the poor Jittle punt going from one side to 
the other in a helpless sort of way, we neared the 
angry-looking passage, and I felt sure that the 
force of the water would throw her on one of the 
sharp rocks, which would have been the end of 
everything. However, safely through it we came, 
with the guides looking totally unconcerned as 
they headed her off the rocks with the long bam- 
boo poles. What a sigh of relief we gave when 
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we found ourselves for a few moments in a peace- 
ful, smooth stream, with nerves quiet enough to 
allow us to enjoy the gorgeous scenery ! 

The river was intensely blue glacier water, 
hedged on either side by high, perpendicular 
cliffs wooded to the top, and here and there cov- 
ered with the most brilliant foliage, cherry trees 
in full bloom hanging over the blue water’s edge, 
and the fresh young bamboo trees waving high 
ubove our heads on the top of the cliffs. Just 
in front of us, all the way, was a very reassur- 
ing sight — another punt, full of bamboo poles 
piled up ever so high, guarded only by two men, 
coming out all right again and again from the 
gurgling, boiling basin of foam into which we 
would watch her being sucked with breathless 
horror. It was all over—what we hdd come this 
way to do—in less than an hour. It is just like 
tobogganing —very awful and breath-catching, 
but one longs to do it again and again. What 
the Chinaman said about tobogganing is equally 
apt about shooting the rapids: ‘‘ Swish! swish ! 
Walkee back a mile.” We were really surprised 
when we found ourselves safely landed on the 
smooth, flat, green banks of the river (the rapids 
are about thirteen miles long) at the end of the 
rapids, like a bit of old England, with its forest 
of beeches at the back of us and the smooth, 
green lawns by the side of the quiet stream ; 
with only the Japanese tea houses and a happy 
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THE’ BAMBOO. 


By P. HORDERN. 


‘“‘Even the sun himself, with all his power, cannot throw light into the dark hollows of the 
bamboo.”—Burmese Ciassic. 


‘‘THe.friend of man” is the title which the 
affection of mankind has given to an animal 
whose faithfulness surpasses that of more intelli- 
gent creatures, who bestows on his human master 
* more absolute devotion than on any creature of 
his own kind, and who, for his blind love, which 
not even ill-treatment can lessen, has been raised 
almost to the level of humanity, and has earned a 
recognized place by the side of man. 

The creatures of the vegetable world are sepa- 
rated from us by too wide a gulf for any such 
relation as this. Yet if anything short of intelli- 
gent will could deserve a special distinction such 
as that which has been assigned to the dog alone 
among dumb animals, then in the vegetable 
kingdom, too, there is a living creature which 
may aspire to the title of the friend of man. 

There is a plant which, wild as it is, and sown 
broadeast over whole continents, yields to none 
in a graceful beauty, which rises at times even to 





grandeur, yet whose nature is so versatile, whose 
homely uses are so many, that to it has been given 
a wholly exceptional power to influence the life, 
and even in some ways to determine the char- 
acter, of the people who live under its shade. 
Throughout vast regions of the Eastern Iemi- 
sphere the bamboo is truly man’s familiar friend. 
There are countries where it seems to supply 
almost every human requirement, and where the 
feathery masses of its foliage, drooping like the 
weeping-willow over road and river and village, 
bespeak an ideal of life beyond the reach of less 
primitive communities. Ilere man is unspoilt by 
artificial wants, untonched by the march of 
thought or of science, and nature unsolicited sup- 
plies with lavish hand his simple needs. It is an 
ideal which it seems almost sacrilege to disturb, 
and in presence of which the highest aim of the 
foreign intruder should be to preserve its primary 
conditions intact. No better example can be 





A CLUMP OF BAMBOOS, IN BURMAH. 
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cited of the land of the bamboo than one of those 
Indo-Chinese provinces, of which Burmah is the 
best known to Europeans. 

Like the fir in northern climates, it is the bam- 
boo which here 
the rural landscape, while it is literally the frame- 


gives an unmistakable stamp to 


work and foundation of nearly every work of man. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the same jungles 
which give cover to wild animal life of every form 
and exert a 
every step of the life of their human inhabitants, 


tribe beneficent influence also on 

The Burmese child plays with bamboo toys in 
a house of which roof and walls and floor are for 
part made from the 
Through boyhood and manhood and old 
' On 
the homes of 
rich and poor, in art and manufactures, in the 


market and the field, at feast and funeral, this is 
the substance of all that man most needs and val- 


the most sume 
plant. 
age this helpful comrade is ever by his-side, 


land or 


generous 


water, In peace or war, In 


Towns and villages are 


the 


ues for ornament or use. 


built from its stems and leaves; fisherman’s 


rod and float and raft: the hunter’s snare: it 


bridges the torrent, bears water from the well. 
and irrigates the fields. It is food and medicine 
for cattle, and even for men: there is music, too, 
in the rustle of its leaves—in its woody heart, 
from which musical instruments are made 


a brief tribute here be paid to the outward 
ted plant. In all the 


tropics, among palms and tree 


Let 
beauty of this strangely 1 


vegetation of the 


ferns and towering forest trees, nothing will be 


found endowed with a more attract 
the h 


such as shadows 
mile of the 


ve grace than 


bamboo grove. mile after 


, 
Creek, 


ther side in closely 


Burmese country road o 


Springing 


serried clusters, the smooth green stems, jointed 


from the earth en ¢ 


at regular intervals, taper upward in an are 


seen to leave the perpendic- 
verhaps a hundred feet 


vhich ean hardly be 


ular, till at the height of | 


they are lost in a tracery of delicate foliage, 
where the branches meet overhead and cast a 

; 
dense cool shade on the roadway below. 


It is impossible to traverse these living 


gothic 
aisles without adeep impression of their grandeur. 
Often in sight of some dazzling sunset, of crystal 
cave, or rainbow among mountain lakes, thought 
can find expression only by comparison with 
and 
to me the silent stateliness of the bamboo grove 


building or painting or pageant of the stage : 


has always most recalled the sense of vastness, of 
symmetry, and of incomparable finish which, in 
such a building as St. Peter’s at Rome, strikes 
the mind with unfeigned and unexpected awe. 
And as the face is the index of mind, so the 
external beauty of the bamboo forest covers a 
train of characteristics by 
which it is composed is adapted 
utility in a tho | ways. 


which every unit of 
to practical 


isan 
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To note something of the physical structure of 
the bamboo, and a tew of its most common uses, 
will be to give some conception of the wealth of 
its resources. In observing its nature, the dif- 
ference between the male and female plant will 
the male 
stem’s substance is solid throughout, and, light 


be at once noticed. In bamboo the 
though it is, there is no stronger or tougher staff 
than that on which the old man leans in Burmah 
or Siam, or that with which in these countries 
men take the law into their own hands and ad- 
minister the summary punishment known as 
‘* bamboo backshish.” 

But it is from the far more abundant branches 
of the female plant that the wants of mankind 
are so bountifully supplied. 
miun-of-war in watertight 


Built like a modern 
compartments, each 
joint of the stem is separated from the next on 
either side by a thick, solid partition; and it 
would be hard to describe how this simple con- 
struction adapts it to practical use, or how much 
may be manufactured with 


ease from a single 


stem. To make a water bucket, for example, it is 
only necessary to cut off a length of the branch 
hear tl 
the 


handle easily 


e root, where the girth is large, leaving 
untouched... With a 
made from the higher part of the 


bulkhead at one end 
same branch, the bucket is complete—finished 
and polished by nature, lighter and probable more 
watertight and better fitted for any usage than 
any manufactured rival. In the same way, at 
found— 
almost ready made—thimbles and pipebowls and 


the extremity of the branch, are to be 


pipestems of any size required 

The same tubes, if split perpendicularly at 
regular intervals without being ent through, may 
an almost level 
Endless other illus- 
trations may be given of the marvelous way in 


be flattened out so as to form 


flooring for boat or cottage. 


which the bamboo, by its generous and ever-ready 
help, seems to court the friendship of man. 

If the houses in a Burmese village are largely 
built of bamboo materials, nearly everything 
within them seems to come ultimately from the 
Beds and furniture, matting and 
sunshades, birdeages and baskets, fans and um- 
brellas, all their 
bamboo ; 


Same source, 


the 
while in a land where lacquer so largely 


owe chief substance to 
takes the place of earthenware the same material 
is conspicuous as the groundwork of unnumbered 
household vessels—from the laborer’s rice platter, 
bought for a few cents, to the costly vase or 
betel box of pliant texture and finest polish. In 
all alike the lacquer, which gives to each vessel its 
charm of color or finish, is laid over a framework 
leave the 
house for field or river, we are everywhere met by 


of fine bamboo wicker. Then, if we 


the same ubiquitous material. 


It is this which, 
either as stout railing or living hedge, incloses 
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the garden or field. With this the villager 
climbs the toddy-palm in quaint shoes made for 
the purpose. His shelter in the country cart, in 
his boat it is transformed into masts and yards, 
and decks and awnings, and forms the main part 
of the permanent structures in which whole fam- 
ilies live for months together on a Burmese river. 

In‘'war too, no less than in peace, the bamboo 
holds an honorable place. The main strength of 
many a formidable stockade is the chevaux de 
frise of stout pointed bamboo. It serves for flag- 
staff and spearshaft and swordsheath, and even 
for one of the most telling weapons of offense. In 
front of every position of the enemy in a Burmese 
war, among mimosa thorns and grass and scrub, 
the ground is sown with invisible caltrops in the 
form of simple sharp-pointed lengths of split 
bamboo—a weapon inflicting deep poisonous 
wounds, and which proves more harassing to in- 
fantry, whether in skirmish or charge, than any 
valor of the enemy or any natural strength of 
varthwork or stockade. 

But it is not for the natives ot the country only 
that the favors of the bamboo are reserved. As 
the sun shines on the evil and on the good, so the 
bamboo is the faithful servant of the foreigner no 
less than of its own countrymen. 

It is a well-known feature of Burmah, as com- 
pared with most Indian provinces, that the traveler 
in rural districts has no need to burden himself 
with tents. This is partly owing to Buddhist 
liberality, which gives free shelter in monasteries, 
and in frequent resthouses, built as works of 
religious merit. But no less thanks are due to 
nature also, which plants at every turn the inex- 
haustible bamboo groves, from which, with no 
other aid than a woodman’s knife, may be made 
all that the traveler needs for use or comfort. 
Owing to the universal presence of this invaluable 
plant, there is no country where barracks and 
hospitals, houses and offices, stables and outbuild- 
ings can be so quickly and cheaply, and even 
substantially, constructed ; and there is not an 
emergency great or small in which in the English- 
man’s house, in such a country, the services of 
the bamboo are not the instant and effective re- 
source, 

If temporary shelter is needed for man or 
beast, if unexpected visitors descend with a 
host of followers, in a few hours they may be 
as comfortably housed as if they had been long 
expected. If fuel is wanted for cooking, stakes 
or trellis for the garden; if a tobacco pipe has 
to be cleaned, even if needles and thread are ex- 
hausted—the bamboo will supply what is wanted 
with a readiness which would hardly be believed. 

Truly a wonderful material it is, lending itself 
by every quality of its nature to the special serv- 
ice of man. Its larger stems combine strength 


and lightness in a manner equaled by neither tim- 
ber nor metal. Its lighter branches bend to carry 
the laborer’s baskets. Its joints invite the man- 
ufacture of cups and buckets. Its toughness and 
polished smoothness provide the carver with ma- 
terial admirably suited to his art. Its hollow 
tubes seem made for water pipes; its dry, fibrous 
leaves for thatch. Its lightness adapts it for lad- 
ders and scaffolding ; and the ease with which it 
splits, into layers of any thickness, for the weay- 
ing of matting and for basketwork of every kind. 
Lavishly as iron is strewn under the feet of more 
hardy nations, there is thus provided for the Ori- 
ental in the wildest jungles a no less abundant 
store of simple wealth, suited to his special re- 
quirements, responding readily to the slightest 
effort, and encouraging the exercise of every form 
of ingenuity. 

A striking illustration of the influence of the 
bamboo on the ways, and even on the character, 
of the people, may be found in observing one of 
the most frequent incidents of Burmese life—a 
house or village on fire. In a country where the 
smoking of tobacco is limited neither by age nor 
sex, nor time nor place, and where houses are 
thatched, and for half the year dry as tinder, it 
will be understood that men become familiar with 
the phenomena of fire. It is less easy to realize 
the comparative indifference with which such a 
visitation can be received, or to credit the truth 
that to the easy-going population of this primitive 
region even fire itself seems robbed of its terrors. 

When we think of what is meant by fire in 
house or village in Western countries —to be 
turned out of doors to the mercy of the ele- 
ments; to lose at a stroke the investments of 
a scanty capital, or the stock of household fur- 
niture which ean ill be replaced ; to run terri- 
ble risks, even of life itself—it is hard to under- 
stand that there are countries where such inei- 
dents form no part of the accompaniments of the 
most destructive fire. Atta spark from cigar or 
pipe a Burmese village is ablaze, and in a few 
hours whole streets are in ashes. But in the 
flutter and excitement that ensues we look in 
vain for any such evidence of ruin or despair as 
a similar calamity elsewhere brings inevitably in 
its train. Loss of life at a Burmese fire is al- 
most unknown. The simple household stuff is 
quickly emptied from the single-storied cottages, 
and heaped under the trees by the roadside ; to 
a people who live habitually in outdoor life there 
is no hardship in passing the night under the 
open sky ; and when the fire has once gained an 
irresistible hold, it is a sight for philosophers to 
see the calmness of the villagers as they sit and 
smoke quietly in groups watching the progress 
of the flames. In a few days the ephemeral city 
rises once more in clean and orderly streets, and 
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beyond a few main supports of timber, or in the house, the bamboo from the jungle hard by has 
houses of the leading townsmen, from end to end supplied, at the cost of labor only, the principal 
of the street, and from floor to roof of every material of which it is built. 











IN A BAMBOO FOREST, 

















**THEK WAITER BENT OVER THE BILL FOR A MOMENT TO EXAMINE IT CLOSELY, THEN RAISING HIS HEAD SUDDENLY, 
LIKE A MAN WHO HAS MADE UP HIS MIND, HE HANDED THE BILL BACK TO THE STRANGER.” 


THE PRINCE'S BET. 


By Joun MACMULLEN. 


Prince EpMoND DE KARINVAL was, toward 
the close of the second empire, one of the best- 
known personages on the Boulevard des Italiens. 

Fair-haired, rather pale, very tall, very thin, 
and always as cool as an iceberg, he amused him- 
self abundantly with his immense fortune. 

One evening he was giving a grand dinner at 
his hotel. The fare was excellent, the wines 

Vol. XXXI., No. 5—87. 


were remarkable, and by the time the dessert 
came there was quite a cyclone of gayety. 

‘‘ Well, I will bet,” suddenly cried out the 
prince, answering a question sent from the other 
end of the table, ‘‘ that, without having taken a 
handkerchief or a centime from anyone, without 
having murdered or injured anyone; in short, 


without having been guilty of any crime or any 
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disorder or any infraction of any law, I shall 


cause myself to be arrested by the police, and 


taken away by them as a criminal.” 


lie spoke with his usual caim and clear voice, 
cutting across a l the laughter and the dialogues, 
the words of which darted from one side of the 
tuble to the other like invisible shuttles weaving 


the web of their discourse. 
All present turned toward him with looks of 


surprise. 
said: “J 


In the sudden silence thus created he 


will bet thousand louis. Who will take my 
bet 2” 

There were none around the table but rich 
men accustomed to bet high every night at cards, 


Thev were, the amount 


1 however, surprised at 
named, and before taking it up they wished to 
know exactly the conditions. 

“* Let us said the Duke of Mor- 
vella, with his Italian accent, ‘* whether this is a 
mere play upon When I 
Paris I lost five hundred louis in sucha bet. A 


big 


know,” 


words. first came to 


ventleman offered to bet that if I would stand 
upon the table he would cause me to get down 


five hundred 
a small ball of 
‘Take this, 


present 


without touching me. I bet him 
louis. When I got he took 
down from his pocket and said: 
please.” I took it, in my ignorance, 
declared that he had 
without touching me. I had 
but I don’t want to be 


up 
I 


and all 


caused me ‘to get down’ 


to pay the money, 
caught in the same way 
again.” 


‘“There will not be the slightest play upon 


words,” said the prince. ‘*1 pledge you my 
word,” 

Oh yes said another, ‘you will dress 
yo irself up in some strange costume, so as to 
get a mob at your heels, and make a row in 


thre street, 80 that the police will be forced to 
arrest you.” 

‘“No,” said De Karinval, ‘I will not put on 
any strange costume, but the police will arrest 


felon, though I 


sss of anv crime or 


me as a shall remain entirely 


} 


euiltle 


‘ 


misdemeanor. 


“ TIow can you possibly do that 7" said the im- 


petuous little banker, Gastambide, who had ar- 
rived recently from Marseilles. 

‘Ah, that is my secret.” 

‘Oh, I know !” said the banker, with his strong 


Southern accent. ‘* You will go up to a police- 
man, and tell him that, in a moment of vivacity, 
you murdered all your family, and as your con- 
science will not let you rest you beg him to ar- 


you.” 


rest 
“Nothing of the kind, I give you my word. 
Now who will take my bet ?” 
‘*T will,” said Gastam bide, 
The next day, toward seven o'clock in the 
evening, just when the boulevards were full of 


impetuously. 
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loungers and the restaurants were filling up, one 
of those poor fellows with tattered garments, who 
go along through the crowd with downbent heads 
looking for the ends of cigars, approached one of 


the ‘‘erack ” restaurants. 

Ile was still a young man, and had evidently 
seen better days, though now his shoes were torn 
and run down at the heel, his pantaloons worn at 
the at the hem, and his coat 


lamentably faded and soiled, but closely buttoned 


knee and ragged 
up, so that it was impossible to see any shirt. 

Upon his head he had a soft hat that looked as 
if it had been picked up from a pile of refuse in 
his neck an old silk 
soiled as if a lot of 
puppies lad played with it for a week. 

As he passed in front of the resturant he stop- 
ped for a moment to look through the large 
windows at .the happy throng of 
diners within, consisting of well-dressed gentle- 


some vacant lot, and around 


cravat as worn and torn and 


ornamental 


men and ladies, who seemed to give themselves 
up to the full enjoyment of all the good things 
placed before them. 

Just then a gentleman and lady, elegantly 
dressed, got out of a coupé at the door, and 
The cigar-stub hunter 
glided in immediately behind them, so as not to 
} 


entered the restaurant. 
7c observed and slipped quietly into the nearest 
vacant chair at one of the small tables. 

In a moment, however, the head waiter, a man 
of distinguished appearance, whose business it 
was to observe everything, perceived the stranger, 
and hastening up to him, with an agitated 
countenance, said : 

‘* What are you doing there ?” 

“Why,” said the stranger, ‘I came here to 
dine, just as all these others are doing.” 

Ile said this with such quiet gravity that he 
was evidently not intoxicated. The head waiter 
thought he might be deficient in his upper story, 
and said, with quiet sarcasm : 

‘You 


» hour and the 


have made a mistake, my good fellow, as 
entrance. it is in the morn- 
in the street at the other side of the 
give out cold victuals.” 


ing, and 
», that we 

*( old viet 
don’t like 
lle used 


Wiis SUPrpriser 


us won’t answer my purpose. I 
them the dishes I would 
are not given out in the morning,” 

the other 
l, and said to himself : ** This is nota 


much, and 


such good language that 


born beggar; he has fallen from a higher posi- 
tion. He may be a former bank clerk ruined by 
speculation or gambling.” 

The stranger continued: ‘* There is no reason 
why you should not give me a good dinner, if I 
am ready to pay for it. If 
is my pocketbook.” 

Saying this, he drew from the breast pocket of 
his soiled frock coat a pocketbook bulging with 


you doubt this, here 
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bank bills, and handed one of them to the waiter 
for examination. 

It was a bill for a thousand frances, and there 
must have been at least fifty more bills in the 
pocketbook, to judge by its appearance. The 
waiter bent over the bill for a moment to examine 
it closely, then raising his head suddenly, like a 
man who has made up his mind about something, 
he handed the bill back to the stranger, who rose 
and said : 

‘‘ Well, if von don’t care to give me a dinner 
here, I can go elsewhere.” 

‘No, no,” said the other ; ‘sit down and make 
up your mind what to order.” 

Then nodding to one of the waiters, he pointed 
to the stranger and said : 

** Attend to this gentleman.” 

Putting his mouth close to the waiter’s ear, he 
whispered : 

‘‘Keep your eye on him, and on no account 
allow him to leave the house.” 

He then appeared to attend to some other 
guests fora moment, but soon disappeared, reap- 
pearing again, however, in about five minutes, 
accompanied by a police officer. 

All in the restaurant had from the start. taken 
a lively interest in the episode of the cigar-stump 
hunter, and some could not repress the expression 
of their disgust. Now all heads were turned to 
see his encounter with the officer. 

The stranger was eating quietly at his table 
when the ofticer laid a hand upon his shoulder. 


Starting up, he asked, in an angry tone, why he 
was disturbed. ; 

The officer told him that very evidently thou- 
sand-frane bills could not grow in the pockets of 
such a man as he was; therefore he must have 
stolen them. Ie protested most energetically 
that he was innocent of any such conduct. His 
protestations were in vain. 

“Til bet,” said the officer “that you have no 
passport.” 

‘‘Neither have these gentlemen and ladies 
here,” was the reply. 

Paying no attention to this reasoning, the of- 
ficer said : 

“*Tf you have no passport, you have at least a 
name.” 

“Tam Prince Edmond de Karinyal.” 

‘*Why not say at once that you are the King 
of England ?” 

**One objection to that is, that everyone knows 
that England is governed by a queen, and not by 
a king.” 

“Come, come! We'll stop all this talk. Come 
with me ;” and seizing him by the arm with his 
powerful hand, he lifted him to his feet, and was 
just walking him off to the police office, when 
from the back part of the restaurant came for- 
ward the big Duke of Morvella and the little 
banker, Gastambide, and others, who explained to 
the officer the ‘‘ true inwardness” of the affair, 
and showed him, much to his astonishment, how 
the prince had won his bet 
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By EDWARD SPRING. 


OuR voyage was quiet and uneventful. For 
the first day or two we carried with us some of 
the raw, disagreeable weather which sometimes 
visits California during the Winter season, but 
that soon disappeared ; and as we neared the trop- 
ics the weather became milder, the air softer, the 
sea smoother, and the moonlight nights those that 
only a tropical moon can give. 

We saw but little life on the way. The gulls 
that followed in our wake were a different species 
from those we meet with on the American coasts, 
being darker and of a different habit of flight,, 
and the flying fish which we saw occasionally as 
we neared the islands were quite a contrast to 
those which we had seen on our trip through the 
Caribbean Sea and off the Central American 
coasts. ‘These were much larger, were generally 
seen singly, and their power of flight was much 
greater, for they could be followed by the eye for 
quite a little distance, skimming over the surface, 


sometimes just touching the crests of the waves 
as they flew. 7 

On the morning of February 7th we came in 
sight of the Island of Molokai, whose low, deso- 
late-looking shores add emphasis to its well- 
known name of ‘the leper island”; and then, 
ahead of us, on our right, rose the high, broken 
headland known as ‘* Koko Head,” the first land 
to be seen on the Island of Oahu, and at its base 
a spot of bright green, which we are told is a 
sugar plantation, where the telephone station is 
situated, from which our arrival is announced at 
headquarters. Passing Koko Head, we come in 
sight of its sister, Diamond Head, both showing 
plainly the craterlike formation which is so com- 
mon on the islands. 

As we round Diamond Head we come in sight 
of Honolulu, stretched along the coast, half hid- 
den by trees, with its background of hills and 
mountains, its rather contracted harbor protected 
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by coral reefs, through a narrow passage in which, 
guided by our pilot, we make our way, passing 
the little Nipsic—fresh from her Samoan experi- 
ences—the American man-of-war Mohican, and 
the British gunboat Y., all with that peculiarly 
neat, trim look so characteristic of naval vessels. 


AND 





THEIR VOLCANIC FIRES. 
ficer. The baggage agent, an unmistakable Yan- 
kee, came on board, took our keys, so as to pass 


our baggage through the custom-house for us, 
and all we had to do was to take a cab and be 
past business 
scemed truly American 


driven up macadamized streets, 


houses and stores which 
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_A STREET SCENE IN HONOLULU. 





CHARACTERISTIC 


Our captain prides himself on getting in “ just 
on time,” and it was almost exactly noon when 
we made fast to our wharf, on which was congre- 
gated quite a number of people awaiting our ar- 
rival—idlers and sightseers, as well as parties ex- 
pecting friends, with here and there, sprinkled 
among the crowd, a midshipman or a naval of- 
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VIEWS IN eTHE HAWAIIAN CAPITAL. 


both in their appearance and the names of their 
owners, passing on our way a ‘‘ Young Men’s 
Christian Association ” building and a public li- 
brary, up to the Royal Hawaiian Motel, a large 
frame building situated in a square, the grounds 
around which were very prettily ornamented and 
shaded by trees and flowering shrubs, many of 
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which were new to us, and some of which we had 
seen in other tropical regions. 

As there is not yet an ocean telegraph to the 
Hawaiian Islands, the arrival of a steamer with 
the mail and papers (especially the San Francisco 
steamer) is quite an event, and the advent of the 
newcomers at the hotel is generally celebrated by 
a concert, given by 
the Royal Hawaiian 
Band, ‘‘the King’s 
Own.” So, on the 
evening of our ar- 
rival the hotel and 
grounds were very 
prettily illuminated 
with Chinese lan- 
terns and electric 
lights. What with 
regular boarders, 
the new arrivals and 
visitors, the hotel 
piazza was well fill- 
ed, while the popu- 
lace occupied the 
seats scattered 
through the 
grounds. After list- 
ening to the music 
for awhile, and en- 
joying the sight 
generally, we retired 
to our cottage, to 
indulge in that great 
luxury of a first 
night on shore—rest 
in a stationary bed. 

One of the first 
things we noticed 
on our trips around 
the town was the 
vegetation: palms 
ef various kinds; 
the cocoanut, the 
date and the royal 
palm—the latter, 
with its peculiar 
bulging at its base 
and band of light- 
eolored bark, hav- 
ing an odd resem- 
blance to trees 
planted in barrels ; 
the mango tree, with its dark, close foliage; the 
India-rubber, with its glossy green leaves and 
spreading, elmlike branches ; and the bread-fruit, 
with its large, indented leaves and clusters of 
ripening fruit. We also saw in the public gar- 
dens a speciman of the banyan-tree of India, 
with its drooping branches, rooting themselves in 


THE LATE KING KALAXAUA, 





the ground and becoming trees in their turn. 
The one we saw was a lately planted specimen, 
but, judging from the growth it had made, a tree 
of that species, with favorable soil and climate, 
would soon cover considerable ground. 

Among the flowers were a few old favorites ; roses, 
and other floral friends, greeted the eye in our 
walks and drives; 
but two novelties 
more especially at- 
tracted our atten- 
tion. One, the 
*bougainvillier,” 
growing something 
like a climbing 
rose, but very vigor- 
ous, reaching, if 
unchecked, up to 
the top of the tallest 
trees, closely strung 
with bright ma- 
genta-colored — blos - 
soms from top to 
bottom, a perfect 
floral rope, or, if cut 
back and kept prop- 
erly trimmed, grow- 
ing in tree-form ten 
or twelve feet high, 
its long, drooping 
branches completely 
covered with  brill- 
iant flowers. The 
other, a species of 
bignonia, or trum- 
pet flower, also a 
climber, with close, 
glossy foliage; the 
flowers, which are a 
rich orange, of 
drooping habit, and 
growing in clusters, 
forming beautiful 
patches of color 
against the back- 
ground of dark- 
green leaves. 

The country 
around Honolulu is 
—— quite pretty, diver- 
sified by little val- 
leys running back 
into the mountains, which show much careful 
cultivation. Rice, bananas, and taro, a native 
tuber, are the main crops in the vicinity ; Chinese, 
Japanese and the natives being the agriculturists, 
white planters reserving their energies for the 
sugar cane, which is the great industry of the 
islands, 
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One of the fine bits of scenery near 


Honolulu is the “ Pali,” a sort of 
natural gateway or break in the 
mountains back of the town. The 


drive to it is through a pretty part of 
the suburbs, by Nuanuu Avenue, or 
Road, as it is called, 
where pretty villas with well-kept 
grounds meet the sight on every 
side; past the cemetery where the 
members of the royal family find their 


sometimes 





WAIKIKI 


AND SIGNAL HILL 


The rice plantations, laid off in squares, look 
very pretty; but the system of growing it in 
vogue here requires so much labor, each plant 
having to be transplanted from the original seed 
bed, and the ground kept jus covered with water 
for considerable of the time, that it seems strange 
there should be the profit in it I am told there is. 
This neat, careful cultivation is especially adapted 
to the genius of the Chinese, who generally work 
in parties, for in agriculture at least they seem to 
be able to carry out the prin 
successfully. The 
Hawaiian what t! 
which latter vegetable it 


tiples of co-operation 
the 
1e potato is to the Irishman 


taro, which is to native 
much resembles, both in 
taste and appearance—grows very easily, needing 
only an abundance of water, and therefore just 
suits the indolent South Sea Islander. 

But the most interesting exhibition of patient 
and successful industry was a flourishing banana 
plantation of several acres owned by a Japanese. 
He had taken a swamp, and cut drainage ditches 
through it at regular intervals, the earth from 
these ditches being thrown upon the land thus 
drained, raising it a little; and on this partly 
made land banana slips had been planted. For 
the first not very 
successful, but flourishing planta- 
tion, and is reaping satisfactory results from ,his 


vear or so the venture was 


he now has a 


intelligent perseverance. 

One of our drives was out to the “ Park,” or 
‘« Waikiki Grove,” a large open space near the 
foot of Diamond Head, planted with shade trees, 
one side of which is taken up by rows of country 
residences stretched along the ocean shore. There 
is a very comfortable hotel here, run in connec- 
tion with the Hawaiian Hotel, so you can change 
from town to country without changing land- 
lords. It is also a great place for supper parties, 
horseback excursions, moonlight drives, etc., and 
above all for the sea bathing. With a hard sandy 
bottom under your feet, the first force of the 
waves broken by the coral reefs outside, and the 
water warmer in February than it is with us in 
August, bathing at Waikiki Beach is very enjoy- 
able. 





last resting-place ; and, as you leave 
the town behind you, passing the 
electric-light works, the water works 
and the reservoirs, making a gradual ascent the 
entire way, till, after a drive of about six miles the 
summit of the pass is reached, over twelve hun- 
dred feet high. 


two sharp-pointed peaks rise fifteen hundred feet 


Here, on either side of the road, 
above you. On your right the road winds down 
a steep precipice, over which you look, aud nearly 
as far below sce beneath you a level stretch of 
country covered with verdure, with trees looking 
like bushes, interspersed here and there with the 
bright green of the sugar cane, while still further 
the and the 
Ilere, it is said, 
is where the King of Oahu made his last desperate 


on are lines of white surf, back- 


ground of the deep-blue Pacific. 


struggle for independence against the Hawaiian 
defeated army was 
the precipice on to the rocks below. 


conqueror, and with his 
forced over 

We 
opened Pearl River Railroad, which runs out to 
Pearl River Harbor, lately ceded to the United 


States for a naval station. 


also took an excursion over the lately 
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It runs from the outskirts of town past the 
prison, which is so prettily situated on a shady 
knoll looking out on the sea, that if it was as 
comfortable inside as it is attractive outside one 
might almost envy the inmates. For the twenty 
miles or so that the road is built there is not 
much to be seen except the rice plantations, but 
there are going to be sugar plantations started 
near the present terminus, the water to irrigate 
which (for they have to use irrigation at times on 
the dry side of the island) they expect to pump 
from the numerous fresh-water springs which 
perforate the ground in the vicinity. The ex- 
pressed intention of the railroad company is to 
gradually continue the road until it encircles the 
island, when it would make a very beautiful rail- 
road excursion as well as open up considerable 
country to profitable cultivation ; but it would be 
quite an undertaking, and it will prvbably be a 
long time before it is fully carried out. 

There are not many very handsome residences 
in Honolulu, but the grounds around them are 
pretty and neatly kept, and they have an air of 
comfort, and sometimes even of elegance, the 
combined effect of money and climate. The two 
handsomest private residences in the town are 
those of Claus Spreckels, the sugar king, and 
C. R. Bishop, the banker. Spreckels’s is a large 
white frame house, showy, but built with a great 
deal of taste, and both are surrounded by beauti- 
ful grounds, where trees give shade and flowers 
bloom from January to December. ‘The Bishop 
residence was the property of his wife, a native 
Hawaiian lady of wealth and a descendant of one 
of the ancient kings, who left by will a large part 
of her property for the furtherance of the educa- 
tion of her less fortunate brothers anid sisters, 
and the Kamehameha schools, 
now in their infancy, bid fair 
to become one of the noblest 
charities of the islands. The 
Hawaiians think a great deal 
of education. It isarare thing 
to find a native who cannot 
read and write his own lan- 
guage. And it is a small ham- 
let indeed that does not boast 
a schoolhouse—and a church. 

The finest public building in 
Honolulu is the King’s Palace, 
a large white marble building 
with pillared entrances. It is 
situated in the centre of a 
handsome square planted with 
shrubs and flowers, the grounds 
being surrounded by a low 
stone wall, which was original- 
ly much higher, but was cut 
down after the trouble of 1889, 





so as to give less shelter to future revolutionists, 
Opposite. the palace, on the other side of a broad 
avenue, are the Legislative Buildings, of brown- 
stone, At the entrance to the grounds surrounding 
them is a statue of Kamehameha the First, who, 
coming from the Island of Hawaii in the begin- 
ning of this century, conquered the chiefs of the 
other islands and founded the Hawaiian King- 
dom as we know it to-day. He is represented 
spear in hand, dressed in his feather eloak and 
helmet, and the artist has made a spirited rep- 
resentation of the old hero. 

The Chureh of England has commenced quite 
aw large building for a cathedral church. It is 
of rough stone, of Gothic architecture, and the 
part already completed and now in use gives 
promise of a handsome edifice. 

The Queen Emma Hospital is well worth a 
visit, not for any beauty in the building itself, 
which is an ordinary frame edifice, but to admire 
and drive through its fine grounds, with its beau- 
tiful avenues of palms, the finest I have ever seen. 
The name of Queen Emma is linked with many 
charitable and educational institutions in IHono- 
lulu, and her memory is kept green in the hearts 
of both natives and foreigners. 

Altogether, Honolulu impresses one as a very 
attractive place, but it is hard to imagine it as 
situated on one of the South Sea Islands. The 
surroundings are so homelike that you feel as 
though you were visiting a part of the United 
States that had broken its moorings and drifted 
before the northeast trades, until finally it had 
anchored off here in the Pacific, two thousand 
miles away. Churches and schools, horse cars 
and electric lights, macadamized streets and 
liquor salcons, all bear the mark of Anglo-Saxon 
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civilization. There is not far from $50,000,000 
of foreign capital in the islands (largely in sugar 
plantations and mills), and over two-thirds of that 
amount is owned or controlled by Americans. 
Honolulu is ¢he financial centre, and almost the 
entire business of the islands passes through it ; 
and it seems strange to think, while in a place of 
so much commercial activity, that you are out of 
the reach of the telegraph, and dependent for the 
world’s news on semi-monthly steamers, with oc- 
casional papers by sailing vessel. ‘To those of us 
who remember the days before the laying of the 
first Atlantic cable it is like a whiff from bygone 





THE LATE KING'S SUMMER RESIDENCE AT WAIKIKI. 


times. Steamer days, there is always a rush at 
the Hawaiian News Company’s store, near the 
Post Office, and it is astonishing how interesting 
newspapers become when a fortnight has passed 
by and you are ignorant as to what may have 
happened in the outside world during that time. 

The telephone in Oahu and portions of the 
other islands is used very extensively, but there 
is no telegraph even between the various islands, 
though I believe one is in progress of construe- 
tion. There has lately been a company formed 
to lay a cable between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu, and, despite the great depth of the ocean be- 


tween the two places, the enterprise will no doubt 
be started and pushed forward to a successful 
completion. 

The climate of Honolulu is very beautiful, but 
not bracing, the thermometer seldom varying 
more than 10° during the day; and the yearly 
range is not much, if any, over 25°. The great 
equability of climate and quantity of sunshine 
would seem to make it a paradise for invalids, 
but I don’t think it quite carries out its promise in 
that respect. During our stay the thermometer 
in the hotel corridor has ranged from %0° to 80° 
Fahrenheit. When it was 80° it was like a pleas- 
ant Summer day with us; a little 
warmer in the sun, perhaps, but de- 
fi licious in the shade. When it dropped 
3 to 75° one began to think about thicker 
clothing, and when it went down to 70° 
you wondered whether a little fire 
wouldn't be comfortable. The change 
from day to night was seldom more 
than 5° or 6°, but the absence of the 
sun imparted a chilliness to the atmos- 
phere entirely at variance with the rec- 
ord of the thermometer. 

Hawaiian politics are not without in- 
terest at present. A few years ago a 
new Constitution was passed by the 
Ifouses and signed by the King under 
pressure, which took away considerable 
of his real power, leaving him little but 
the pomp of royalty. The change was 
caused in a great measure by the foolish 
national expenditures and other extrava- 
gances, and has been without doubt in 
the interest of a more economical gov- 
ernment, but has not been altogether 
relished by the native Hawaiians ; and 
this feeling of dissatisfaction came to a 
head last July, when an armed force 
of about one hundred and fifty men, 
headed by a native by the name of 
Wilcox, took possession of the King’s 
Palace, with the avowed intention of 
restoring the old Constitution. They 
found that his majestv was absent, in his 
boathouse, it was said, awaiting developments, 
ready to take refuge on an American man-of- 
war or return to his palace, as circumstances 
might dictate. A militia organization known as 
the Hfonolulu Rifles and some volunteers at- 
tacked the insurgents from the roofs of the 
Legislative Buildings and surrounding houses, 
and after a day’s fighting, in which the rebels 
lost some dozen or more men killed and wounded, 
they retreated to a building in the corner of the 
palace grounds, from which they were soon 
forced to come out and surrender. Wilcox was 
tried before a native jury, as under the laws a 
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AVENUF OF ALGAROBA TREES AT HONOLULU, 


native has the right to a jury of his own country- 
men, and was acquitted on the ground that what 
he did was with the consent of the King, and (in 
accordance with the ancient Hawaiian idea) ‘* the 
King can do no wrong.” Some of his subordi- 
nates were punished, but he was set free, and, after 
leaving the islands for awhile, returned, and was 
a candidate for election to one of the Legislative 
ILouses. 

The elections had been held just before our 
arrival ; everything had gone off quictly, though 
much interest was manifested, and the national 
party were in high feather 
ever the gains they had 
made. Wilcox was un- 
doubtedly elected, and they 
claimed a majority of the 
Legislature on joint ballot ; 
but as the returns come in 
very slowly from the various 
islands they hardly know the 
eorrect figures as yet. They 
have also been helped by « 
feeling, founded somewhat 
in fact, that under the pres- 
ent rule the large planters 
and wealthy business men, 
almost all of whom are of 
foreign birth, do not pay 
their just proportion of the 
taxes. Sugar-raising is ¢he 
industry of the islands, 
nine-tenths in value of, all 
the exports being in that 
article (the last printed 
statistics, those for 1888, 
showing of sugar ex- 
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ported nearly eleven millions of dollars, and it 
has since been gradually increasing), and ever 
since the reciprocity treaty with the United 
States the business has been exceedingly profit- 
able; but according to the figures given in some 
addresses made during our stay before the Hono- 
lulu Club—which figures were corroborated by a 
tax official of the islands—these large sugar plan- 
tations, with their expensive machinery, probably 
as fine as any in the world, bear a very low pro- 
portionate rate of taxation to that borne by other 
agricultural interests—as bananas, rice, coffee, 
ete., owned by a poorer and 
less influential set of people. 

The afore-mentioned tax 
official said to me, in a pri- 
vate conversation upon the 
subject : “ We are trying to 
gradually equalize the as- 
sessments ; but the tax office 
has to move very slowly in 
the matter, for the sugar 
planters, with their great 
means, and large number of 
laborers in their emplov, 
control so many votes and 
have so much political in- 
fluence, that if they com- 
bined and fought us we 
would find it very difficult 
to do anything.” 

Another point of resem- 
blance to my own beloved 
country. 





The Chinese question is 
beginning to be agitated in 
the islands, for pretty much 
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the same reasons that have influenced the United 
States in their Exclusion Bill— 
creasing numbers, and the fact that the great 
bulk of them 
citizens of any other country except China, and 
that therefore they send all the money they make 


their steadily in- 


have no intention of becoming 


and save out of the country. 
A little instance of this came under our per- 
sonal observation. We stepped into the bank 
one afternoon to get some money on our letters 
of credit. The 


deposits from eight Chinamen ; 


cashier was engaged in taking 
the 
all in gold, and each was depositing nearly the 
same hundred dollars. 
When he got through and came to us I asked 


money Was 


amount — about twelve 
him, laughingly, if many Chinamen deposited 
that much money every Saturday afternoon, It 
seemed that those eight had, a number of years 
ago, bought, at a very low price, some waste land 
just outside of the town, and had gradually made 
it a flourishing rice plantation, which they had 
just sold for $10,000, and were each depositing 
their several shares of the proceeds preparatory 
to taking their little fortunes home with them. 
He added: ‘It is 


gold we 


amount of 
from the United States 
(The Hawaiian Mint coins 


astonishing the 


have to get out 
to supply this drain.” 
only silver.) 

They have endeavored to lessen Chinese immi- 
gration by a Restriction Act. I don’t know just 
what it is or how it works, but partly in that con- 
nection they have what seems strange in such an 
Amcrican place —a passport system, by which 
every person residing in the islands more than 
thirty days has to get a passport from the cus- 
tom-house officials before he can leave. 

In addition to keeping a watch upon the Chi- 
nese, this law is also used for the protection of 
merchants and other creditors, for, by making 
oath that any debtor has the intention of leaving 
paying | 


the islands without is account, he can 


be prevented from procuring 2 passport, or it can 
be annulled at any time before actual Geparture. 

For our volcano expedition our plan was to go 
from Honolulu to ILawaii by the steamer, which 
keeps to the west or leeward side of the islands, 
and after visiting the voleano, keep on across the 
island to Hilo, returning by the steamer Ainau, 
which runs on the windward side (the northeast 
trades being the prevailing winds). The wind- 
ward being the rainy side, and the leeward the 
dry side, there is, of course, quite a difference in 
the vegetation and general appearance of the 
country. 

We left Honolulu, Saturday, Feb. 15th, on the 
W. G. Hall. a small vessel, not over one hundred 
and fiftv feet long, but the 
fair size, and everything about both them and 
the cabin was neat and comfortable. 


staterooms were of 
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We had about fifteen first-cabin passengers, in- 
cluding King Kalakana I., who was on his way 
to his country seat, on the Island of Maui, and 
quite a number forward, mostly natives, 

The Hawaiians have a very pretty custom of 
wearing, on special occasions, wreaths and gar- 
lands of flowers over the neck or around the hat ; 
and there was considerable of that sort of thing 
at the steamer’s departure, the natives adorning 
many of their friends who were leaving them in 
a very pretty fashion. We were not the recip- 
ients of any of these floral favors ourselves, but 
we enjoyed and appreciated them all the same. 

It was about noon when we started, a beautiful 
day, and we had a very pleasant trip across the 
Kaiwi Channel to Molokai, the leper island, and 
most of the afternoon was spent running along its 
coast. It is a desolate-looking place, and the as- 
sociations connected with it made it seem more so. 

Later in the afternoon we came in sight of the 
Island of Maui, while to the west and south of 
us were several smaller islands, and the scene be- 
gan to be more attractive : and shortly before sun- 
set we dropped anchor off our first port, Lahaina, 
the chief town of Maui. With a background of 
high, broken mountains the town stretched along 
the beach, half hidden by the trees, with here 
and there bright green patches of the sugar cane, 
making a very pretty picture. 

In the course of the evening we had a pleasant 
conversation with King Kalakaua, who seemed to 
be a well-informed, intelligent gentleman, and 
received a courteous invitation to visit him at his 
country place. As our time was limited we were 
obliged to decline, and fortunately for us the Ha- 
waiian Kingdom is not one of the places where 
the invitation of royalty is equivalent to a com- 
mand. 

We saw on board some of the native dancing, 
which was more a succession of posturings than 
any especial dance movement, and heard some 
singing by the native women, accompanied by the 
mandolin. Their voices were very soft and sweet, 
and the songs had a sort of melancholy cadence 
about them. 

Poi is 
something like cornstarch, and is made from the 
“‘taro,” the Hawaiian potato, which is first mashed 
into a kind of flour, and then cooked until it is 
like a thick’ paste. Their manner of eating it is 
peculiar, and I will describe it as I saw it. Four 
or five persons (natives) were seated on the for- 


We also saw the natives eating ‘‘ poi.” 


ward deck around an open earthen jar containing 
this poi. Putting their two forefingers together, 
they would dip them into this jar; a little twist 
of the wrist would collect a fair mouthful, which 
was lifted rapidly to the mouth (no dripping al- 
lowed) ; the fingers were licked clean, and then 
were ready for another 
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** go, It doesn’t look 
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pretty, and as it is customary for several to eat 
from the same dish, it rather went against my 
American prejudice. If I was very much in love, 
and ‘‘she ” had very pretty fingers, and was very 
particular about her hands, I might be willing to 
eat poi with her. 

After leaving Lahaina we went along very 
smoothly during the night, and in the morning 
were off the northwest coast of Hawaii. During 
the forenoon we stopped at Kealakeakua Bay, 
where Captain Cook was killed, and went ashore 
to take a look at the spot. It is a very pretty, 
sheltered harbor, just the place where a vessel 
would naturally lie to refit and provision ; and it 
was not very difficult to imagine the whole scene 
as it was acted over a hundred years ago. Near 
the spot where he was killed is a plain stone mon- 
ument, erected in 1874. The story of the trag- 
edy from native sources, as told me by Judge Aus- 
tin, of Hilo, an old resident, who has been on the 
islands since 1850, is about as follows: The na- 
tives had some tradition or prophecy about the 
expected arrival of a white god, and when Captain 
Cook arrived he was supposed to be the expected 
deity, and either with or without his consent was 
practically worshiped as such. The demand for 
provisions, ete., after awhile naturally created 
some friction between the parties, and, in con- 
nection with the conduct of the sailors toward the 
women, caused doubts of his divinity to arise in 
the minds of the islanders. 

In one of the many discussions on the subject 
which took place among themselves, one of the 
chiefs, a large, powérful man, said : ** I will seize 
him by the arm, and if he cries out, he is no god, 
and we will kill him.” The next morning, as 
they were in a crowd on the shore, the chief car- 
ried out his plan. Partly from pain, and partly 
perhaps from annoyance, Cook did ery out, and 
was instantly attacked and killed by the natives. 
So much for taking a part that you can’t carry 
out. 

During the afternoon we coasted along the west 
side of the island. The shores were high and 
rather forbidding, composed largely of black lava 
beds, interspersed with a few sugar plantations, 
here and there a village, and with every village 
at least one church. Later we passed the south- 
west point of the island, and turned eastward 
along its southern coast, seeing more and more 
lava beds as we steamed along. 

Shortly after dark we arrived off Punaluu, our 
stopping-place, and went ashore in a small boat, 
the heavy swell which had prevailed since we had 
rounded the point making the change from 
steamer to boat and from boat to wharf rather 
difficult. 

We found here a very nice house kept by a 
Norwegian and his native wife, and soon showed 


our appreciation of their clean, comfortable, 
stationary beds ; and early in the morning, after 


a comfortable breakfast, we started on the road 
for the Voleano House. 

For the first six miles we went on a little, 
winding, narrow-gauge railroad, used for bring- 
ing sugar from an inland plantation down to the 
coast. Near the coast the country is one mass of 
broken lava, looking like an immense coalyard 
that had been partly burned out and wholly de- 
serted and unused for years. As we left the 
coast there was a little grass and herbage, on 
which a few thin cattle kept up a precarious ex- 
istence, but in a very short time we reached a 
small fertile valley where a sugar plantation was 
situated, and where acres and acres of green grass 
made a pleasant contrast to the country which we 
had just passed through. Here we took a six- 
horse and mule team and started on our stage 
ride over what was called a road, but was not 
much better than a wide trail. 

It was a slow, tedious ride through an uninter- 
esting country, thinly covered with grass, bushes 
and stunted trees; and we were not sorry when 
about noon we arrived at a half-way house, where 
we had a fairly good dinner, a glass of beer, and 
some fruit in the form of a kind of berry in size 
and appearance very similar to our cranberry, but 
tasting very much like a large huckleberry, and 
which grows wild in great profusion all over the 
island. 

We did better than our poor horses, who had 
to take their rest in harness and without any din- 
ner. I suggested to the hotelkeeper that the 
horses ought to have a little feed on such a long, 
hard journey, but he said that they were not used 
to it, and would go better without it. 

After resting about an hour we = started off 
again, and soon reached another region of lava 
flow. It was a strange sight, as our road wound 
along over this desolate country, for miles. In 
some places a little soil} with trees and grass, 
would give rest to the eye, but mostly nothing 
was to be seen but the black lava, which had 
cooled and hardened in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, with the little scrub vegetation which 
maintained its existence in the earth which it 
found in the cracks and crevices. Our tired 
horses wound their weary way over the rough 
road till, as the afternoon wore away, and climb- 
ing one ridge after another, we finally saw in the 
distance our destination, the Volcano House. As 
we drew near we passed, on all sides of us, num- 
bers of holes, through which smoke and steam 
were rising, making the country look as if they 
were burning piles of brush all over. 

We found comfortable quarters at the Volcano 
Ifouse, which is a long, low building about a hun- 
dred feet from the edge of the crater of Kilauea. 
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BASIN OF VOLCANIC 


This crater is about 4,000 feet above the sea level, 
and is situated on the southeast slope of the Vol- 
eano of Mauna Loa, which is nearly 14,000 feet 
high, and which every few years sends out its 
streams of lava, which sometimes reach as far as 
the coast, forty to fifty miles away, buryin 
burning everything in their path. 


g¢ and 
A few years 
ago an eruption threatened to overwhelm IlLilo, 
but the lava flow stopped just at the edge of 
the town, owing, it is said, to the intercessions 
of one of the native princesses to the goddess of 
the mountain. That this princess did make these 
pravers at the edge of the burning stream I was 
told by persons who lived at ILilo at the time. 
That the lava stopped just outside the town I can 


CRATERS AND CRAGS 


vouch for, as I have seen it. sut what connec- 
tion there may be between these two facts I will 


not venture to say. 


Kilauea is supposed by many to be connected 
with Mauna Loa, and to act as a sort of safety- 
valve for its larger sister. It is about nine miles 
in circumference, and is surrounded by a steep 
cliff of varying height. Where the Volcano House 
stands it 500 feet high. The floor of 
the crater is composed of lava, hard on the sur- 
face, and probably hard for some little distance 
down; in some places warm to the touch, and 
seamed with cracks of more or less size and depth, 
outlets for the steam and vapor below. 


is about 


It is sub- 
ject to various changes, which may take place at 











LAKE OF FIRE, WITH 


LAVA OVERFLOWING. 
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any time, but frequently intervals of years elapse 
with very little variation, 
hundred feet in a very short time ; 


It has dropped several 
then lakes of 
molten lava have opened in new places, and the 
overflow hardening has gradually filled the crater 
up again to its normal level. 

As there has never been any loss of life among 
the many visitors (though there have been 
narrow escapes), L imagine that there are generally 


some 


some premonitory symptoms from which guides 
and those acquainted with these regions take 
warning. One incident, however, related by Mr. 
Maybie, who keeps the Volcano House, nearly 
had a fatal termination. 
of visitors were standing on a bank overlooking 


A few years ago a party 
the “‘burning lake,” when a gentleman of the 
party, wanting to get a closer view, jumped across 
front of him for a look over 
the edge. The guide told him he was in a danger- 
ous place, insisted upon his returning, and finally 
became so persistent that he half unwillingly 
complied, and had hardly done so when the 
crevice widened and the ground on which he had 
been standing crumbled away and sank down into 
the lake. 

Near the other the 
hotel seemed to be quite a depression, with a sort 
of high mound in the centre, over which hung 
continually a thick cloud of 
sulphur vapor, that 
Through that smoke and down that pit we were 
to go before we could stand on the 
“lake of fire.” To the right 
hotel was a slight depression a few 
tent, in which 
of pits, some shallow, some deep, from all of 
which the sulphur vapor arose, sometimes with 
considerable force, and so hot that you could not 
bear your hand in them. 

There was also quite a long, high sulphur bank 
over which, as you walked, your footsteps gave out 
that crunching sound that you notice when wa)k- 


a narrow crevice in 


end of crater from the 


smoke, steam and 


was our objective point. 


edge of the 
rear of the 
acres in ex- 


and 


were scattered around a number 


ing insnow. The surface was warm to the touch, 
and a hole made anywhere with a stick would start 
a miniature eruption of steam, hot enough to 
scald the skin. 

All around in the immediate vicinity of the 
Volcano House were ravines, cracks and pits of 
various depths, from which steam or heated air 
was constantly arising. 

Owing to the heat these pits were surrounded 
and almost covered by the rankest and most 
luxuriant vegetation, ferns, flowering 
ete., and so were all the more dangerous ; and the 
hotelkeeper said to the parents of two youngsters 
who were of the party: ‘* Don’t let your boys go 
anywhere out of your sight. I never allow 
my children to go outside the yard gate without 
me. During the five years I have been here I 


shrubs, 
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lost thirteen head of cattle and several 


horses in these pits.” 


have 


The morning after our arrival was beautifully 
clear, and we had an unusually fine view of both 
Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea; Mauna Kea far to 
the north, with its rugged peaks covered with 
snow ; Mauna Loa rising before us in full view, 
but with such avery gentle slope that it is hard 
to appreciate its magnitude. Near its top we could 
see two streams of hardened lava, remnants of 
some slight eruption, looking in the far distance 
like thin black shadows running down the mount- 
ain side. The party for going down into the 
crater was made up for the afternoon, and about 
four o'clock started, feet and 
lanterns in hand; rubbers to keep us from slip- 
ping, and lanterns to light us on our homeward 


way. 


we rubbers on 


The first mile was by a good road down 
the cliff to the floor of the large crater, then a 
mile and a half or two miles over the hard lava, 
on a fairly good trail, some ups and downs, and a 
few steam cracks to step over, but in the main 
not difficult to one accustomed to any kind of 
rough walking. 

Then we came to the edge of the pit, from 
which over and over arises the smoke of the burn- 
ing sulphur. 

Tying our handkerchiefs over our noses and 
mouths, started forward. An unfortunate 
shift of the wind brought the smoke right in our 
faces, and we had to step and jump from point to 
point, over steep crevices and nasty-looking holes, 
from which was pouring out thick sulphur fumes 
which half blinded suffocated us. On we 
pushed, however, as fast as we could, in single 
file, ** each stepping where his comrade stood,” 
all much relieved when, after climbing down a 
steep bank, we found ourselves underneath the 
smoke and in a breathable atmosphere. It was 
not a nice climb, nor free from the chance of dis- 
agreeable and possibly dangerous results, as when 
the sulphur fumes are especially bad it is not an 
uncommon occurrence for the guides to have a 
fainting tourist or two on their hands; and even 
those used to the trip have succumbed in that 
way. 


we 


and 


After getting over and crawling down these 
sulphur banks the road ahead looked very similar 
to that we had just passed, and I think if it had 
not been for the smoking sulphur behind, and the 
dread of stopping in such an uncanny place, with 
night just falling. with the danger that another 
turu of the wind might bring down upon them 
that choking sulphur vapor, an attempt to escape 
from which would surely result in a fall into some 
devil’s hole or other. one or two of the party 
would have given up the trip then and there, and 
awaited the return of the rest. But the guides 


cheered up the weak-hearted by stating every few 
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minutes that it was “just ahead,” so all pushed 
on over a rough, broken trail, along the sides of 
steep lava banks, with a good deal of climbing 
and descending over and around places where a 
‘slip or a fall might be attended with decidedly 
unpleasant consequences, till at last we came out 
upon a fairly level trail composed of loose cakes 
of lava which slipped around under our feet like 
cakes of ice ; a short distance more, and we were 
on the brink of the burning lake. 

The distance, after we made our plunge into 
the sulphur, was less than half a mile, but seemed 
much longer. It was ‘‘a bad quarter of an hour.” 
However, there we were, looking down upon the 
sight that we had come up so far to see. 

It was a lake three or four hundred feet long 
by half as broad, with a black crust over it like 
thin black ice, but kept moving up and down in 
perpetual waves by the power of the forces under- 
neath, while back in the semi-darkness seemed 
to rise a high cliff. ; 

It was now night, and the only light was from 
a few bubbling fountains of molten lava, which 
kept breaking through the erust of the lake in an 
intermittent way: but as we looked cracks would 
open in various places, and the molten lava would 
break through, sometimes as a wave of brilliant 
light, sometimes in the form of fountains throw- 
ing their fiery spray high into the air. Some of 
these fountains were almost constantly in motion, 
and as the lava was thrown upon the cliff at the 
back it would take all sorts of fantastic shapes. 
Sometimes the lake is almost entirely active, but 
while we saw it these eruptions were continually 
breaking through the crust in various places. At 
times it would quiet down for a moment, and 
the lake would be comparatively dark ; then the 
molten, boiling mass underneath would break 
through in all its varying forms. At one place 
would be a broad band of widening light ; at an- 
other, bubbling, molten springs ; while in others 
fountains of fire were throwing their spray twenty 
to thirty feet away. The lava hardens and turns 
black at a high temperature, so it was a contin- 
ual breaking through and crusting over, and the 
forces underneath being so erratic and changeable 
made no two scenes exactly alike. 

We watched these varving changes with great 
interest for along time. It was a weird and fas- 
cinating sight, and as we knew that more or less 
of that sort of thing was going on all around and 
underneath us, we felt the most intense respect 
for the “powers that be,” there. Finally we 
lighted our lanterns and started homeward. The 
‘half-mile * was not as much worse by night as 
we had expeeted, and fortunately by the time we 
reached the dreaded sulphur banks the wind had 
changed, and in our climb over them we were 
much less troubled by the fumes. 


After reaching the trail in the main crater it 
was only a question of fatigue, and the distance 
to the Volcano ilouse seemed pretty long; but 
by midnight we were all gathered around the 
supper-table talking over what we had seen. 

An old German gentleman, I think, expressed 
pretty well the feelings of the majority of the 
party when he said: ‘TI wouldn't have missed it 
for a thousand dollars, and I wouldn't take the 
trip again for a thousand more.” 

Then we all went to bed and to sleep, and woke 
up the next morning none the worse for our trip; 
and so ended our journey to the crater of Kilauea 
and the burning lake. 

Next day, while the rest of the party started back 
by the road they came, we, who were to keep on 
across the island, took it easy, rested our wearied 
limbs, and examined at our leisure the curious 
country around the hotel ; and Thursday morning 
“J.” and myself started on horseback for the lit- 
tle seaport town of Hilo. 

Our trail was mainly over old, rough lava, 
through a country which had just enough soil 
to support vegetation, which in that warm, moist 
climate needs but little earth ; but in a few spots 
the path led through shady groves, largely com- 
posed of the tree fern, which grows here as high 
as twenty feet, and is one of the most graceful 
of the tropical plants, looking particularly hand- 
some when growing wild in quantities. 

After eighteen miles of horseback riding we 
reached the carriage road which the government 
is building from Hilo up to the volcano, there 
took the carriage which had been ordered to 
meet us, and rolled along over a good road at 
a rapid pace. 

We had still tweive miles to go, and for a 
couple of them we passed through a very beauti- 
ful forest composed mostly of palms of various 
kinds, tree ferns, wild bananas and plantains, 
Mango trees, etc., with shrubs and vines in true 
tropical profusion : but there is very little of what 
we would call timber trees in the islands, 

We reached Hilo a little after dark, and as there 
is no hotel there, we found comfortable quarters 
at the house of Judge Austin, one of the old set- 
tlers. He was born in Buffalo, New York, and 
came to the islands early in the fifties. He and 
his family gave us a cordial welcome, and our 
stay there was a pleasant break in the monotony 
of hotel life. 

ILilo is a little place of a few thousand people, 
and is a shipping port for several sugar planta- 
tions in the vicinity which brings in a good deal 
of business. It is also one of the regular starting 
points for the voleano. 

There is no hotel in the town, but a few fami- 
lies take in travelers. It is in many respects a 
prettier place than Honolulu, not nearly as large, 
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and lacking the handsome residences, but with 
far more natural beauty, both of scenery and fo- 
liage. 

It is situated on a very pretty bay, the coast to 
the north running off as far as the eye can sec 
in high bluffs, green with the perpetual moisture 
and dotted with sugar plantations, while to the 
south the shore is lower, and broker. by rocky 
points running out into the ocean, which are 
covered with palms and look 
picturesque. 

It rains at Hilo from 
the course of the year, and the climate is soft and 
mild, so it is a great place for vegetation. 

We saw here some very fine specimens of the 
banana, traveler’s plant, tree ferns, mango and 
bread-fruit trees ; but the two things in that line 
that we most enjoyed were a fine India-rubber 
tree—something like a large elm, but with glossy 


cocoanut 


yery 


twelve to fifteen feet in 


green leayes—and some handsome 
bamboo nearly thirty feet in 
spreading as they grew evenly and gracefully, 
and covering the ground with their thick shade 
like gigantic umbrellas. 

We visited one of the sugar mills in 


vicinity, and saw the entire process from 


clumps of 
circumference, 


the 
the 


AND 
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crushing of the cane to the sacking of the raw 
sugar, and took several other drives around the 
country—one to Rainbow Falls, a pretty little 
waterfall not far out; and also saw the banks cf 
lava, now largely covered with green, where the 
tremendous flow of 1880 stopped just outside the 
town. 

Altogether our stay at Ililo was a very pleasant 
one, and we were quite sorry when Monday night 
came, and we had to bid host 
good-by and go on board our steamer. 


our and hostess 

We had a very pleasant trip up, but as we 
started at night, owing to our vessel being de- 
layed in loading, we did not see the prettiest part 
of the coast, which is just north of Hilo. We 
had, however, a near view of Mauna Kea from its 
base to its snowclad summit, and the contrast 
between the tropical waters and shores and the 
snowy peaks on the mountain top was both 
striking and beautiful. 

In crossing some of the channels where there 
was a pretty heavy swell and some wind the little 
Kinaw rolled considerably, but the weather was 
generally favorable, and we arrived at Honolulu 
all right on time, early Wednesday morning, hay- 
ing been absent nearly eleven days. 
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‘a3 I PASSED OUR LITTLE PARLOR WINDOW I GLANCED 
IN, AND SAW HER IN HIS ARMS.” 


THE CAVE RECESS. 
A MANIAC’S MANUSCRIPT. 
EDITED BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 

(In a Western asylum, a few years since, there 
occurred the death:of an inmate who, previous 
to his confinement, had, by his own confession, 
taken the lives of two human beings, one of 
which was his own wife. Experts pronounced 
him insane, and the courts, accepting his malady 
as the direct incentive to the crimes, consigned 
him to a madhouse, instead of inflicting the ex- 
treme penalty which justice otherwise demanded. 
At the time, however, there were those who be- 
lieved his mental affection to have been the result 
rather than the cause of his devilish deeds, the 
consequent remorse having gradually ripened 
into violent insanity. The following manuscript, 
found in his cell shortly after his death, written, 
doubtless, in the earlier days of his seclusion, and 
now for the first time given to the public, is prob- 
ably very nearly correct in its detail, and from it 
the reader will doubtless form an opinion as to 
which, if either, of the above theories is the true 
solution of the problem. 

The case is a somewhat curious one, affording 
room for considerable psychological study and 
speculation.—EDITOR. ) 

THE MANUSCRIPT. 

‘To kill your enemy instantly, and without 

warning, must of necessity be an unsatisfactory 
Vol. XXXI., No. 5—38. 





triumph. Even should he have a momentary 
comprehension of your purpose, the period of 
his agony, both mental and physical, is so brief 
as to be a source of little subsequent gratifica- 
tion.” 

I reflected a very great deal upon this proposi- 
tion, when If had at last decided to kill my friend, 
and for many days I concentrated all my ingenu- 
ity (and I am very cunning in my plans) in de- 
vising one by which his death would afford me 


‘*] MOVED TO THE SIDE WHERE I KNEW HE COULD SEE 
ME THROUGH THE CREVICES, AND SEATED MYSELF 
COMFORTABLY.” 
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the greatest degree of satisfaction, and, withal, 
I did not feel any regret at the thought 
of killing my friend, for had he not 
my home like a serpent and lured my young wife’s 


secrecy. 


stolen into 


heart away from me, and robbed my own of its 


We had been bovs together at 


blessed peac ? 


school. As time passed 1 had married, and ina 
little suburban cottage lived with my beautiful 
and affectionate girl-wifo as in a paradise. My 
friend was traveling at the time, and when he re- 


turned it was but natural that he should become 


a frequent visitor at our home. I was glad of 
this, for my wife had been reared in town, and at 
times | fancied that our seclusion became irksome 
to her. His visits and more fre- 
quent, until hardly a day passed that he was not 
with us. 

[I had no thought of evil at first, but soon (for 
I have very sharp eves) [ noticed that my wif 
was not the same. It came on gradually, that 
heart-sickening truth; so gradually as to be 
hardly perceptible, but still it came. My wife 
was falling in love with my friend. When he was 
not with us she was listless and absent-minded. 
When she heard his step she brightened, and 
when they were together she was herself again. 
I believed my friend innocent and unaware of 
this change in my wife, and I was very sad. | 
thought at first I would speak to him, and ask 
him to go away for a time; but I was ashamed 
to have him know that [ could believe my wife 
otherwise than loyal to me, even in thought. 
Sv time went on, und every day I became more 


became more 


and more convinced that some decided step must 
be taken while One day I 
returned unexpectedly from a walk, and as I 
passed our little parlor window, my step noise- 


there was vet time. 


less on the velvety turf, I glanced in, and saw her 


in his arms. It was then I decided that my 
friend must die. My friend! Ah, God! How 
1] 


quickly my friendship was transformed into the 
bitterest hatred, now that I realized the truth! 

I thought of many ways by which my purpose 
might be accomplished. The study of toxicology 
had been my favorite pastime almost from child- 
hood. I had a little cabinet containing many 
curious and subtle poisons, some of them very 
rare, and almost unknown to the civilized world, 
here and there 
earlier days. 

I took out each vial separately, and dwelt upon 
the nature and virtues of its contents. Ihada 
feverish longing to make a real test of them upon 
human life, but I conquered the desire. There 
was nothing among them that would answer my 


vathered during my travels in 


purpose. Those that produced lingering agonies 


were easily detected, while the more subtle ones 
and with 


I-fordly dusted off my pre- 


were such.as induced death quickly, 


little 


or: ro torture. 
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cious vials, and restored them reluctantly to the 
cabinet. 

One day I suddenly remembered a cave that 
the wooded hills miles away. It 
me like an inspiration. My friend a:.d 
I had often explored this cave in boyhood, but I 
I went morn- 
ing when I knew he was not coming, and ex- 


lay in several 


+ 


came to 


decided to visit it now alone one 
plored it more thoroughly and to a greater depth 
than, as bovs, we had ever dared go. I took can- 
the 


was very cold and damp, and 


and examined 


The place 


dles with 
fully. 
the viscid walls made one shiver to touch them. 


me passages care- 


The silence was overwhelming, and the air was 
like avanult. It took no stretch of im- 
agination to realize how, without light, that aw- 


that of 


ful silence would creep into one’s brain until it 
became a deafening and maddening roar. 
[ chuckled softiy to myself; this was the place 
But I must find 
Deeper and 
deeper I penetrated the depths. I passed behind 
au large fragment of stone, into what appeared to 
be a passage at my right. Suddenly my way was 
blocked ; ¢/ was not a passage, but a recess ; and 
when 1 retraced-my steps and found that ‘the 
rock at its entrance could, with a slight leverage, 
be tipped and slipped forward so as to fill the nar- 
row completely, I could have 
I put my candle down and 
The rock, al- 
though huge and of great weight, was hung as on 


of all others for my vengeance. 


a spot suitable for my purpose. 


entrance almost 
shouted for joy. 
made a thorough examination. 
a pivot, and with the aid of a simple appliance 
from the outside it would overbalance and close 
the narrow portal of that natural tomb so effect- 
ually that nothing larger than a cat could make 
its escape. 

[ went home with a light heart. Even my 
wife noticed it, and asked me the cause of my un- 

I told her that I had found 
I think she hardly heard my 
She did not hear much of anything I 


usual flow of spirits. 


a crave for care. 
answer. 
suid now. 


One the house 


day my friend and I left to- 
After we had gone a little distance I 


spoke of the cave, and proposed that we visit it. 


vet her. 


Ile readily assented, and we turned our steps in 


that direction. It was a long walk, but we chat- 
ted pleasantly and did not notice the distance. 
When we reached 


gathered 


the entrance we paused and 
which I con- 
[ had purposely avoided 
bringing candles, so that it might not appear that 
[ had contemplated this visit. It was a beautiful 


resinous sticks, 


structed into a torch. 


some 


day, and | spoke of the contrast between the 
Summer music and warm sunlight without and 
the deathlike stillness and gloom within. I car- 


Now and 
serpent 


ried the torch and went on ahead. 


then a small, bright-eyed, leaden-hued 
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hissed and glided away into the blackness before 
us. I walked leisurely on. I was in no hurry. I 
felt sure of success, and undue haste might 
arouse suspicion. We rambled this way and that, 
until by degrees I led the way toward the recently 
discovered recess. When we came to it I turned 
and said, calmly : ‘* Here is a passage to the right ; 
I will light you while you see where it leads.” 
Oh, I could have screamed with delight as he 
stepped behind the rock at the entrance and 
started forward. ‘‘ You are not holding the light 
well,” he said, turning. No, I was not holding 
it at all; I had laid it on a slight projection on 
the side of the huge stone, and had grasped the 
end of ashort, strong lever which I had set in 
place days before, to be ready for this very time. 
A pressure of my whole weight on the long end, 
and the mighty rock moved, tipped forward and 
slipped into place almost as if it were designed 
for the purpose. 

It filled the entrance completely. Here and 
there a man’s arm might be pushed out a little 
way, nothing more. ‘There came a cry of horror 
from within ; something in the tone of that ery 
told me that he had comprehended my purpose. 
He was no coward, and had he believed it an ac- 
cident there would not have been that inflection 
of terror and despair in his voice. He would 
have known that I could readily have brought as- 
sistance and set him free. But knowing the guilt 
and the still greater intended wrong that lay in 
his own heart, he could only too readily grasp the 
unsuspected knowledge and the cunning strata- 
gem of revenge that’ lay in mine. In that brief 
moment, when the great stone toppled from its 
treacherous foundation, shutting him forever into 
a living, loathsome grave, a revelation that I 
knew all, and of my fell purpose in bringing him 
to the cave, must have flashed over him in horror. 

After his first exclamation I heard him walk 
hastily to the further end of the recess. He as 
yet believed it to be a passage. He must have 
encountered the solid stone with considerable vio- 
lence, for I heard a sharp ery of pain, and then 
an exclamation of despair. Then I heard him 
coming slowly back to the entrance. I moved to 
the side where I knew he could see me through 
the crevices, and seated myself comfortably. 
There was still a piece of the torch left, and I was 
in no hurry to go. Had I not been dreaming for 
days of this moment ? I knew that he carried no 
firearms, so I felt no uneasiness in thus placing 
myself in range. There was a period of silence, 
during which I felt that he was watching me. 
Heavens! how still it was ! 

Then he spoke, and his voice came to me in 
tones that I could hardly recognize as those of 
my friend; they were so hollow, and came as 
from a graye. 





‘*My friend,” he said, ‘‘why have you done 


this ?” I had been afraid he would not ask this, - 


for I had had the answer prepared for days. 

I turned the light a little, so that its rays fell 
directly upon my face, and said, in the calmest 
manner possible : 

‘** My dear friend, I have brought you to this 
place of comparative security in order to protect 
your honor from one whom you believe to be a 
wicked woman. I have noticed with great regret 
that you were daily drifting into greater danger, 
and I have felt for some time that something 
must be done to save you; so I decided, after 
much thought, to place you beyond the reach of 
temptation. Am I not wise ?” 

I said these words so glibly, and with so much 
feeling, that [ should like to have repeated them. 
His only answer was silence and a low, despair- 
ing moan. I held my breath that I might not 
miss the slightest sound. I waited for him to 
speak again, but he was obstinate in his silence. 
Finally I remarked that my light was burning 
low, and that [ regretted to bid him adieu. Then 
he spoke again. 

**Oh, my friend,” he pleaded, “ you do not in- 
tend to leave me to die alone in this awful place ? 
Remember the friendship of our happy youth. 
Kill me if you wish, but for God’s sake do not 
leave me here !” 

I laughed, and perhaps a little scornfully, as I 
assured him that I had no desire for his death ; 
in fact, I hoped that he would endeavor to live as 
long as possible; and that, as to the friendship 
of our youth, I believed he had been the first to 
forget it. 

Then he broke down completely, pouring forth 
a torrent of wild pleadings and promises. He 
would be my slave ; he would go into a distz it 
land ; he would take his own life; ah, God. He 
would do anything I asked, only to see the sun- 
light once more. : 

My torch was really low by this time, and again 
I bade him adieu and turned to go. At this he 
uttered a wild scream, followed by another and 
another, until the cavern seemed alive with de- 
mons. I was not afraid of his scredms arousing 
anyone to his assistance. The cave was far away 
from any habitation, and at the depth we were, 
even had anyone been standing at its entrance, 
his voice would have come to them like a distant 
echo. Suddenly his screams changed to a demon- 
like langh. I knew then that his reason had for- 
saken him, and there was no need of my remain- 
ing longer. I walked leisurely back to daylight, 
that mirthless, discordant laugh following me, 
echoing and re-echoing back and forth through 
the passages and along the walls of the cavern, 
until if seemed that a demoniacal host were en- 


joying the wildest and most unearthly of revels. 


8. 
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Once or twice I could not refrain from joining it 
myself, it was so wild and unrestrained. It grew 
fainter and fainter as I grew nearer to daylight, 
and when I stepped out into the sunshine, and 
drank in a long, delicious breath of fresh Summer 
air, I had to listen very intently to hear it at all. 

How bright it was out there! And how gayly 
the birds were singing! There was a clear, run- 
ning stream a short distance away, where in ear- 
lier years we had often passed the day fishing. I 
was still exceedingly fond of the sport, and al- 
ways carried a line and fly book with me. I now 
cut a long, pliant hazel for a rod, and was soon 
landing beautiful scaly treasures on the sloping, 
mossy banks. The sport was exceptionally good 
that afternoon, and I lingered until quite late. 
Once I thought I heard the echo of that wild 
laugh from the cave, but when I listened for it 
I concluded I had been mistaken, for I could not 
hear it again. Near sunset I gathered up my 
trophies and started homeward. I passed by the 
mouth of the cave, where I paused a moment and 
listened, but all was silent as death. It seemed 
the very home of Silence and Darkness, who were 
now creeping softly out to envelop the tired 
world. 

When I arrived home I inquired carelessly of 
my wife if our friend had returned. She replied 
that she had thought us together. I then told 
her we had separated shortly after leaving the 
house, he saying that he had some business to at- 
tend to in town. When he did not come the 
next day I noticed a look of anxiety in her face ; 
and when the next day and the next passed and 
he did not come we expressed our surprise to each 
other, and decided that his business must have 
necessitated his taking a trip to some one of the 
neighboring villages. 

On the fourth day a messenger came to inquire 
for him, saying that he had not been at his room 
fora number of days, and they thought that he 
might have been staying with us. I repeated my 
story of his having left me to return to town, tell- 
ing it in a natural and plausible manner. ‘Then 
foul play was suspected, and as days passed and 
he did not appear suspicion ripened into con- 
viction. My wife manifested evident signs of 


> 


distress, and I was obliged to simulate a like 
sentiment. I regretted that she should suffer, 
but I was more than ever satisfied with my 


achievement. She would soon recover her spirits, 
and the affection that had been transferred tem- 
porarily to my friend would revert to its rightful 
owner. As days passed, one or two were arrested 
on suspicion, but evidence being totally wanting, 
they were discharged. No one thought of sus- 
pecting me. We had always been like brothers. 

So the days passed by peacefully, my wife 
gradually recovering her spirits and something of 
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her old-time affectionate manner. Gradually, 
however, I began to notice symtoms in myself, 
very slight, indeed, but which caused me some 
uneasiness. I was feverish and irritable, and at 
times there was an almost imperceptible buzzing 
sensation in the back of my head. Heretofore I 
had been a sound sleeper, but lately my rest 
was broken by disagreeable dreams, and once I 
awoke in the middle of the night and uttered my 
friend’s name aloud. I was apparently still in 
good physical health, but I felt that my nerves 
were disordered, for my hands had gotten a habit 
of trembling, and I started at any unusual sound. 
I went to my physician, who gave me a tonic 
that did not seem to afford any degree of relief. 

Once, as I walked home at dark, my friend’s 
fwce looked out at me from the shrubbery along 
the roadside. I was considerably alarmed at this 
freak of imagination, and doubled my doses of 
the tonic, but to no purpose. I saw the face 
again and again, and with increasing frequency, 
and more than once I started from sleep with the 
echo of that awful laugh ringing in my ears. At 
last I saw him by daylight as well as darkness. 
and to my agony he seemed to hover about my 
wife, who, all unconscious of his presenec, watched 
me sadly, for she could see that my health was 
declining, and urged me repeatedly to place my- 
self under the care of a skillful physician. I 
could see, too, that she was not happy since our 
friend left us, and I began to realize that she 
would never be again as in the old days before he 
came; although she was even more gentle and 
kind to me than ever before. Her heart is with 
him, I thought, and it is on her account that he 
returns. If she were with him he would leave 
me in peace. As days passed, the presence that 
I saw hovering about her constantly became un- 
bearable. If matters thus continued I felt that 
[ should lose control of myself, and make public 
acknowledgment of the deed. 

At last I decided that my wife must die. As 
much as I loved her, I felt that her death would 
be a relief tous both. In my cabinet of poisons 
was a vial of .rare Egyptian extract, said to pro- 
duce adeath painless and natural. It was claimed 
for it that the death so caused could not be de- 
tected by the most skillful physicians from that 
induced by what is known as heart failure, a con- 
dition wherein the heart’s action suddenly ceases 
almost without apparent cause. I had always had 
a desire to make a genuine test of this drug, and 
now recognized an opportunity of achieving a 
double purpose in administering it to my unhappy 
wife. I dropped it into her tea one evening with- 
out her knowledge. The presence was now about 


her day and night, and I must obtain relief. 
After tea she complained of being tired, and lay 
She dropped to sleep instantly, and never 


down. 
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woke again. Isat by her and placed my fingers 
on her pulse. The presence stood on the other 
side, but it was indistinct. Slower and slower 
rose and fell the ebbing tide of life, until it ceased 
entirely and she lay like one asleep. The pres- 
ence was gone. Then I called for the servant to 
go fora physician immediately, stating that his 
mistress was ill. When the man of medicine 
came he examined my wife critically, and pro- 
nounced her beyond relief. Iler death, he said, 
had resulted from a somewhat unusual affection 
of the heart, and abrupt cessation of its func- 
tions ; there was no remedy for it. Death had 
been painless, and almost instantaneous. I urged 
a consultation. He came again, bringing another 
and more learned practitioner, but their diagno- 
sis was the same. Such was my confidence in the 
drug that I even suggested a post mortem, but 
they held it to be unnecessary; and on the second 
day ensuing we followed her to the grave. Not- 
withstanding the gratification of science, and the 
great sense of relief obtained through her death, 
I wept bitterly as I stood by the casket of my 
beautiful young wife, and as they solemnly bore 
her away to burial. 

I called to mind the early years of our mar- 
riage, before the serpent had crept into our home, 
and I remembered with satisfaction how fearful 
had been its punishment. 

After the funeral I returned to my empty cot- 
tage. ‘The absence of the presence was so great a 
relief that I passed several days almost altogether 
in slumber in order to regain my broken rest. I 
felt that I should now recover my health. That 
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By Jor. 
MADELINE is tall and fair, 
But for her I do not care— 


Though her bank account, I'm told, 
Heavy is with bonds and gold. 


Neither—as I plainly see— 
Does she care a bit for me; 
Unresponsive is her eye 

As she passes coldly by. 


But one there is for whom I care, 

And she is lovely, young and fair ; 

Tis dainty Madge, with bright blue eye, 
Who bows and does not pass me by. 
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this would have been the case I have no doubt 
had I remained in peace; but one night I heard 
again that horrible laugh, and starting up, with my 
hair prickling and stiffening on my head, I saw 
the presence again before me ; but not alone. No, 
merciful Heaven! For she was with it; they 
were together—they had come to blight my life. 
They never left me again. I bore the torture for 
three days ; then, in a foaming frenzy, I rushed to 
the office of a magistrate. ‘I killed him! I 
killed them both!’ I shouted. ‘‘Come quickly 
and I will lead you to his tomb.”” With manacles 
upon my wrists I led them to the cave recess. 
Strong arms and stronger bars of iron loosened 
the mighty stone from its foundation, until it 
overbalanced and fell aside with acrash. As it 
did so, a skeleton form, in the molded habili- 
ments of my friend, fell forward, its blackened 
fingers rattling against my feet. 

And that is why I am here. I demanded of 
them the extreme penalty of the law, but they 
held, in their learned ignorance, that I was in- 
sane. Think of it. I, with all my science and 
cunning and ingenuity, a madman! But I have 
not been able to change their decree ; so I am 
kept in this place, where the windows are 
screened, and the walls padded, so that I may not 
do myself an injury at those times when my tort- 
ure becomes unbearable. For they are with me 
always. I awake in the night with the cold 
sweat breaking from my pores, and see their faces 
together at my side, and hear the echo of that 
fiendish laugh, growing louder, louder, louder, 
LOUDER. 
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A palace decked with spendor fine 
Is the home of Madeline ; 

But Madge’s cozy, quaint abode 
Is just a cottage on the road. - 


Outside are larkspurs, balm and phlox, 
And marigolds and hollyhocks ; 

Inside you feel a charm untold, 
Without which, lustreless is gold. 


Madeline has wealth to spare, 

But Madge is simply sweet and fair; 
And since the cottage maid is mine 
Naught care I for a palace fine. 
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W. P. FRITH, R.A, 


THE second volume of the reminiscences of 
W. P. Frith, the eminent English artist and 
author, has lately appeared. We learn from it, 
without surprise, that the first volume met 
with great public approval, and was so great 
The vol- 
ume told much about Mr. Frith himself. So 
does this one, but less directly. The reminis- 


a success as to surprise its writer. 


cences cover many fields, and Mr. Frith’s style is 
so pleasantly simple, direct and refreshing, that 
the reader finds full entertainment in every line, 
along with much interesting information concern- 
ing a great many people and events. The follow- 
ing is an account of a recent interview with the 
artist at his London home: 

Mr. Frith has sold the pictures that brought 


him fame and fortune, but the walls of his draw- 
ing room are adorned with beautiful engravings 
of them; so that he has not only had the gratiti- 
cation of pocketing some of the most satisfa tory 
checks that have fallen to the lot of any painter 


of modern times, but can still live in the scenes 


and circles of acquaintance his own genius 
has conjured up. What is mor is still in full 
possession of all the faculties that have made him 
such a favorite in the past, combined = with 
ripened judgment, taste refined by study and 
xperience, and technical skill enhanced by a 
long life’s practice, Mr. Frith at Syden m coes 
not by any means convey t! lmpress on of a 


man whose work is finished, « who has had any 


very serious share of a troublesome world’s vexa- 
tions. He is growing venerable, and one hard 
likes to recall to mind how far back in the centu 
he commenced his career. It is more than twent 
vears since he pda nted the famous picture, °° Ly 
fore Dinner at Boswell’s Lodgings,” which in 1875 
fetched £4.567, the highest }) ( that, up till that 
time, al Vy picture had eve realized at auctio) 
It is more than thirty years since his picturéd of 


the Derby race course, exhibited in the old quar- 
ters of the Royal Academy) in Trafalgar square, 
had to be railed round to keep off the crowds that 
flocked to see it; and it is more than forty years 
since this gifted painter attained the distinction 
of a Roval Academician. 


‘But though his hair be gray, he is not old in mind.” 


In appearance, he is hale and hearty: in his 
manner and conversation, he is shrewd and keen 
and vivacious ; and he has an inexhaustible fund 
of anecdote and reminiscence, that renders him a 
delightful companion to smoke a pipe with. 

“* How many pictures do you reckon you have 


9 


abroad in the world, Mr. Frith ? 
“Ah, that I can’t tell. Some men number 


AT SYDENHAM. 


their pictures. I believe Tadema does, for in- 
stance ; but I have never done so, and I really 
don’t know how many I have painted.” 

“You have never got any considerable number 
of them together in an exhibition, I believe ?” 

‘«*No, I never have. At Manchester, two or 
three years back, there were a dozen or so of my 
largest pictures shown; but I have never made 
any attempt to get together an exhibition of my 
own works.” 

‘‘Rather a hazardous thing for an artist to 
attempt ?” 

‘© Oh, very. Every painter has his mannerisms, 
and to bring his pictures all together, of course, 
tends to show up those mannerisms very con- 
spicuously.” 


‘How do you manage for subjects, Mr. Frith ? 


Ilave you any systematic method of searching for 
them, or de you trust merely to the chance of 
their o¢ irring to you ‘a 


‘No, I’ve no system. I get them in all sorts 


of ways. I read a good deal, and the subjects of 
many of my pictures have come to me in a casual, 
neck way 

‘Do you never get suggestions from friends 
and acquaintances 7” 


‘Oh. ves. a great many: some of them the 


most extraordinary proposals. Few people seem 
to have any idea of what is essential in a subject 
for a picture. Even a man like Dickens seemed 
to have no conception of what was practicable ; 
neither had Douglas Jerrold. For a good subject 


r that tells its own tale on the 


you t something 

canvas, without reference to books or catalogues 
something that the spectator can grasp and un- 

derstand as he looks upon it.” 


‘‘Tlave you ever been able to avail yourself of 
assistance in the painting of your pictures ?” 
‘No,” replied Mr. Frith, in a ruminating tone, 


as though looking back through a long vista. 
‘Just now and then a little, perhaps, in the 
drawing of a picture, but never in the paint- 
ing.” 


‘“T should have supposed, now, that in the 
preliminary stages of a picture a skillful assist- 
ant might have helped you materially.” 

‘“< Yes, it has sometimes been done. Even some 
of the old masters availed themselves of assistance. 
Rubens, for instance, employed some of his brill- 
iant pupils in that way. But, though he after- 
ward went over their work himself, one can see at 
a glance which are the parts of the pictures not 
entirely his own. There are some painters now 
who must get a good deal of assistance, for it 
would be impossible for them to turn out them- 
selves all the work that goes forth in their 
names.” 
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‘“‘Now, Mr. Frith, please tell me something 
interesting about your mode of constructing ¢ 
large picture—say, for instance, such a one as 
your familiar ‘ Derby Day,’ or your ‘ Railway Sta- 
tion.’ ” 

**The idea of the Derby course occurred to me 
while I was looking at the crowd at Moulsey, with 
its thimbleriggers and its card sharpers and gyp- 
sies. I thought it would make a good subject 
for a picture, and I determined to try what I 
could make of it.” 

‘*And in such a case do you sketch on the 
spot 1 

‘‘Oh, no! With a large picture such as that, 
or the ‘ Wedding of the Prince of Wales in St. 
George’s Chapel,’ with such a crowd of figures, 
it is impossible to do any good at sketching on 
the spot. What it is necessary to do is to look 
on attentively, and get a general impression of 
the whole scene. Afterward you make your 
picture, and then you get models or sittings for 
portraits.” 

Many a long year has passed since that picture 
of St. George’s Chapel was finished, but Mr. 
Frith has not yet done groaning over it. ‘* What 
a fool I was for undertaking it!” he ejaculates, 
giving two or three rather savage puffs at his 
pipe. It took him two years, and it was the most 
harassing, worrying piece of work he ever en- 
gaged in. He couldn’t get the people to sit, and 
they wouldn’t let him have their dresses to paint 
from. In one instance, a high-born lady declared 
that the dress he wanted had been cut up. Mr. 
Frith had to report his difficulty to the Queen, 
and then, to his great astonishment, the gown 
that had been reduced to its original elements 
was instantly forthcoming. In several cases, Mr. 
Frith says, he had to threaten them with th 
Queen before he could get the facilities he wanted, 
and one or two of the people who were to fsire 
in his picture were decidedly offensive. One 
aristocratic dame, on coming into his house, 
looked around on its handsome furniture with an 
air of undisguised astonishment, and intimated 
that she thought she had come to the wrong 
house. On the other hand, however, Mr. Frith, 
of course, found the majority of those with whom 
this difficult commission brought him in contact 
very pleasant indeed, and some of them quite 
charming in their manner. One venerable lady, 
who has since died, apparently from extreme old 
age, sent him a portrait of herself as a young girl, 
with a request that he would make that do in- 
stead of a sitting. Oh, the vanity of this wicked 
world ! 

‘Can you make any use of photographs, Mr. 
Frith ?” 

‘*T never paint from photographs,” was the re- 
ply. ‘‘I sometimes find them useful. In paint- 


ing this portrait, for instance, I have made use of 
this photograph to a certain extent. It enabled 
me to get the general shape of the face without 
troubling the sitter ;” and the accomplished artist 
brings out a carte de visite portrait from a drawer, 
and holds it up before a very fine, life-size portrait 
of a lady, the wife of.a medical man resident in 
the neighborhood of his house at Sydenham Rise, 
This is one of his recent pictures, and shows Mr. 
Frith in the very prime of his power. It is a 
charming painting—the same face and figure as 
the photograph, but with a gracefulness of pose 
and vivacity of expression which it were ungallant 
to say are not to be found in the carfe de visite, 
but which it is the part of a consummate artist to 
catch in the brightest and best moments of the 
original in a way that the most successful of pho- 
tographs often fails to do. 

‘There is a wonderful difference in people as 
sitters,” said the Royal Academician. ‘‘ This lady 
was one of the best IT ever had sit to me. I re- 
member the Princess of Wales was a very difficult 
subject; couldn’t get her to sit still. She would 
lounge back in her chair and look about the room. 
Come up here,” he added. ‘* We have a model 
up here who sits remarkably well.” 

Mr. Frith led the way upstairs to a studio 
where five or six gentlemen pupils of his were 
assiduously engaged in painting, from their re- 
spective points of view, the handsome features of 
a young woman who sat in a dramatic posture, 
wrapped in a gold-embroidered robe, while a suit 
of steel-plated armor up against the wall seemed 
to suggest the presence of some grim warrior of 
the days of chivalry, sternly on the watch to see 
thst no unjustice should be done to the features 
of the fair lady in the shining antique robe. 

‘““She sits from about ten in the morning till 
four in the afternoon with little intermission,” 
svys the artist, when we get back to his own 
studio; ‘fand she hardly moves a muscle. Of 
course, one doesn’t expect that from the un- 
practiced sitter, but some are excellent subjects to 
paint.” 

‘““Which of your pictures have involved the 
greatest labor ?” , 

‘*Well, I think the ‘Derby,’ or the ‘ Railway 
Station.” You see, there are a great many figures 
in them, and they are all painted from models.” 

‘* All from actual models ?” 

‘Yes, all of them. Those two detectives who, 
you may remember, are in apprehending the man 


at the carriage door, were actual Scotland Yard 
men.” 

‘* The expression on the face of the man they 
had taken impressed me so forcibly at the time I 
first saw the picture,” I observed, ‘‘ that I have 
never forgotten it from that day to this.” 

‘* Ah, I could tell you some droll stories of the 
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difficulties I have had in getting particular ex- 
I have sometimes tried to get 
‘Now, just imagine 


pressions on faces. 
my models to put them on. 
that you were suddenly apprehended,’ I have 
said to them, ‘what sort of an expression would 
you show in your face? Ifow would you look ?” 
You have no idea what ridiculous grimaces a 


PORTRAIT OF W. P. 


man will make in such an attempt. I remember 
when I was painting that ‘Road to Ruin’ series, 
[ tried to get a model to look as though he was 
locking the door and going to commit euicide. 
The fellow struck an attitude and made a grimace 
just as though he were going to be sick. ‘ Yes, 
that'll do,’ I said, as well as I could without 
laughing.” 





W. P. FRITH, R.A.,. AT SYDENHAM. 


Mr. Frith strikes one who chats with him as a 
man whose life has been, in the best sense of the 
word, a successful one. His home on Sydenham 
Rise, without being impressively grand, is, it need 
hardly be said, furnished with taste and elegance, 
while it is most thoroughly homely. 

Mrs. Frith appears to be as deeply interested in 





FRITH, R.A., PAINTED BY HIMSELF, AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS. 


art matters as the Royal Academician himself, 
and even prouder of his works, and they have 
a common interest also in a pleasant garden 
which undulates up the hill from the back of 
their house, very pretty in Summer time with its 
turfy slopes and winding walks and the smother 
of roses. Verily the lines of a successful artist 
fall in pleasant places. 




















THE FIREBOAT ‘‘ NEW YORKER” LEAVING HER DOCK. 


A WONDERFUL “NEW YORKER.” 
By Freperic M. Dey. 

THE alarm sounds! 

There isa rush of uniformed men from their shore 
quarters at Castle Garden; Captain Fisher utters a 
few hasty orders, which are promptly obeyed ; the lines 
are cast off; the brazen whistle for a moment annihi- 
lates every other sound; the water is churned into 
foam, and the new fireboat New Yorker is under 
way. From the instant that the alarm first strikes 
until the powerful craft is steaming with all speed 
toward the fire just one and three-quarter minutes 
elapse. The fire is two miles from the station at Cas- 
tle Garden; she covers each mile in four and one- 
half minutes, and it follows, therefore, that in ten and 
three-quarter minutes from the first sound of the alarm 
a stream of water from a nozzle five inches in diameter, 
propelled with a velocity of 180 feet per second, is play- 
ing upon the conflagration. 
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Every known appliance which can add to the 
efficacy of this remarkable craft has been util- 
ized. She is one mass of machinery and force. 
Her sides bristle with water gates, frowning like 
miniature portholes for the accommodation of 
deck guns upon the model of an unknown man- 
of-war. She is a combination of strength, of 
power, of endurance 
and of speed. She isa 
leviathan monster; a 
marine giant. She ad- 
vances, extinguishes, 
crushes, retreats, re-ad- 
vances, annihilates, de- 
parts. Her furnaces 
groan and roar with a 
heat as great as that 
which she attacks. Her 
hold screams and moans 
and throbs, convulsed 
by the stupendous force 





CAPT. FISHER, OF THE FIRE- 


ns with which she is ani- 
BOAT “NEW YORSER. 


mated. It is pandemo- 
nium with a system; chaos confined, directed, 
governed. Her pumps are capable of discharging, 
in fifty seconds, enough water to sink her. The 
stream which passes through the six-inch hose, 
and which is directed by the telescopic nozzle at 
the bow of the boat, is capable of piercing an ordi- 
nary brick wall with the certainty of a metallic 
projectil 


the nozz 


e. So powerful is this stream, that, were 
le through which it passes detached from 
the machinery which confines it, twenty men could 


not hold it: the most powerful pair of Norman 


horses would be forced backward upon their 
haunches and ignominiously toppled over upon 
the deck by the hydraulic artillery. 


The force, the power, 
the strength and the ac 
curacy with which this 
stream may be directed 
are ¢ hets Paeuvre of me- 
chanical art. The cle- 
ment thus _ propeiled 
serves adouble purpose ; 
it crushes as well as ex- 
tinguishes. 

The Ne “ Vo rker 
should have been named 





the Su/amander, for she 


is literally capable of 
LIEUT. WILLIAM ©. 


eating fire. She glories 
BRAISTEL. ‘ 


in it. She darts amidst 
the flames with the double assurance of invulnera- 
bility and superlative force. She conquers fire as 
a mastilff conquers a terrier. She floods her own 
decks with water while she smothers the con- 
flagration, thus wearing an impenetrable armor 
which the enemy cannot pierce. Huge shields 


“NEW YORKER.” 


of iron, made double, with an air and water 
space between the plates, protect the crew from 
the intense heat. 

The longest pier which projects from the shore 
of Manhattan Island is only a little more than 
700 feet in length, while the New Yorker, with 
her powerful pumps at work, can flood with 
water a space 900 feet long. A stream forced 
from, the bow and the stern at the same time each 
covers a distance of 400 feet, while lesser streams 
are playing along the deck, which is 125 feet in 
extent. Nothing can escape from her attack. 
The Fire Department has expended $100,000 in 
her construction, and about $3,000 per month 
is necessary to keep her in commission. Yet she 
will far more than pay for her construction and 
a year’s maintenance, when called upon to do 
battle against one big pier fire. Had she been 
built and in commission at the time of the great 
fire which extended from Fifty-ninth to Seven- 
tieth Streets along the North River front she 
could have saved the 
big New York Central 
elevator, and thereby 
$1,000,000. The Hare- 
meyer and the Mills 
were in constant attend- 
ance upon that fire for 
seventeen days. The 
New Yorker would have 
headed it off in one 
da . 

The fire at the In- 
man Line Pier (43 
North River), which 


happened about ten 





ERNEST F. SCHRAMM, 
ENGINEER, 


years ago, would have 

been a plaything to her. At that time many 
millions in silks, satins and other imported ma- 
With the 
New Yorker, experts say that at least one-half of 
the loss could have been avoided. 


terials went up in smoke and flame. 


Provided as she is with ingenious mechanical 
devices, she becomes an intelligent servant under 
the control of- Pilot McCarthy, who, from the 
wheelhouses of the Haremeyer and the Mills, has 
fought fire for many years. Her double Kun- 
stadter propeller enables her to dart in and out 
with marvelous celerity, and to run backward or 
forward with equal accuracy—a possibility which 
She is provided with 
triple-expansion engines comprising 15, 24 and 


was never before realized. 


39 inch cylinders, and this immense power can 
attack or retreat, dart or rebound, strike or 
dodge at the will of her engineer, and with the 
quickness of thought. In her hold are eight 
seething, roaring furnaces in the two Scotch 
boilers. 

But from whence comes the power which 
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directs the destroying streams of water from her 
gates? It is supplied by eight powerful pumps, 
four of which were manufactured by La France, 
of Elmira, and four by Clapp & Jones. They 
are exactly alike in capacity and power, if not in 
model. They have cylinders sixteen inches in 
diameter, and when all are is: operation are capa- 
ble of ejecting seventeen thousand five hundred 
gallons (equal to soventy tons) of water per 
minute. The water thus projected is taken from 
lateral tanks situated in the hold, upon either 
side of the craft. They, in turn, are supplied 
from the river by means of perforations through 
the steel plates which form the outer coverings. 
These perforations are so arranged that the tanks 
are kept full constantly, nor is the capacity of the 
eight huge pumps sufficient to exhaust them. 
The water is really drawn from the river at large, 
the perforated steel plates acting only as guards 
against the possibility that the pumps may be- 
come clogged by refuse matter from the river, 
which might otherwise be drawn into them. It 
is difficult to realize the immense power of this 
gigantic suction. The body of a man would be 
irresistibly drawn against one of the gates and 
held there, nor could the strength of a com- 
panion release him. With all the pumps in 
operation, thirty-five tons of water enter and 
leave each tank every minute. 

Upon the deck, wound upon iron reels, are 
three thousand feet of hose. 

Imagine a length of hose, for the ejection 
of water, attached to each gate, of which there 
are forty-two in all. The pumps are in full 
operation, Four huge sprinklers are whirling 
and seattering the quenching liquid over the 
entire length of the boat. The six-inch stand 
pipes are throwing powerful streams from the top 
of the pilot house. Water is flowing in a steady 
sheet over every inch of surface space of the 
fireboat. A conflagration is raging on every side. 
Dense masses of flames surround the boat ; huge 
volumes of smoke roll and tumble in mad haste 
above her, hiding the sky, and reflecting the 
angry and ominous red of the fire. Intense heat 
withers, crisps, destroys everything 
within its radius, and yet the Vew Yorker, in 
the very centre of this inferno, remains un- 
harmed, for an armor of running water envelops 
her from stem to stern ; from her topmost height 
to the water line. Her crew, behind their iron 
shields, upon and through which the protecting 
element is rushing, thrust the nozzles through the 
ports provided for that purpose and direct the 
streams upon the fierce flames. The fire feeds for 
a moment on some highly inflammable substance, 
and grows hotter, fiercer. It advances, and the 
New Yorker retreats. She darts back as if to 
take breath, and then rushes forward once more 


scorches, 
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604 A WONDERFUL 
with renewed energy and redoubled courage. At 
one point the conflagration is terrific. Some 


barrels filled with rosin urge the flames to re- 
destructiveness. They must be crushed 
out. The New Yorker turns a little—suddenly, 
like a panther about to spring. She darts at 
the pile of roaring barrels with an eagerness 
which is almost human. The great nozzle at the 
bow is aimed at the threatening point. The 


newed 
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strikes them, lifts them from the dock, tosses 
them like feathers into the air and casts them 
resistlessly into the river. The torrent seems to 
possess hands, with which it seizes and throws 
aside every impediment. 

Still advancing, energetic, tireless, exhaustless, 
invulnerable ; at once a salamander and a dragon ; 
a grace and a fury; a prayer and an execration ; 
a savior and a destroyer; a hope and a menace ; 





THE ALARM, 


powerful stream strikes the barrels with the force 
of a battering ram. They cannot resist it. They 
are torn asunder with the utmost violence, and 
scattered to the right and left like chips in the 
grasp of acyclone. In half a minute many tons 
of water, propelled with irresistible force and 
terrific velocity, have crushed out the danger at 
that particular point. The blazing rosin is sub- 
dued, scattered, hurled aside, extinguished. Be- 
yond are many bales of cotton. The stream 


the mechanical embodiment of life and death, 
she grasps, strikes, seizes, embraces, fondles, 
crushes, cheers, terrifies, reclaims, destroys. 

The New Yorker is an animated torrent of 
water directed by intelligence ; a cataract of ex- 
tinguishing liquid governed by mechanism; a 
mountain of strength, movable and infallible ; 
the irresistible impulse of careful premeditation. 

Brave men are necessary for the work which is 
required of her crew. Men who are impertur- 
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bable ; whom nothing can move; who 
see naught but their duty, and per- 
form it unflinchingly ; who, in the 
midst of a fiery battle, forget that 
they have homes, wives, children, 
fathers, mothers, sweethearts. 
During one of these mighty battles 
of the elements stand with Chief En- 
gineer Schramm at his post of duty. 
Ilis right hand seizes the throttle ; 
his left is upon the reversing lever. 
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Before him the massive engines loom 


up, grim and terrible. On one side 


eight gigantic pumps are mightily 
laboring. Over his head the huge gong 


clangs out ceaseless, ever - changing, 
brazen orders. ‘The air is filled with 
rebounding pistons, darting connecting 
rods, whirling cranks, leaping plungers, 
gyrating mechanism, and the hot, hiss- 
ing, steamy breath from the great cylin- 
ders at work. ‘The space where he 
stands is so small that he can easily 
reach across it at any point. He is in 
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the midst of a mighty convulsion ; he is its heart. 
Death him, The 
lives of twenty-four men depend upon his cool- 
ness, his nerve, his understanding of the orders 


surrounds overshadows him. 


Ile sees nothing 
but 
machine 


given out by the brazen gong. 
save the working machinery ; hears naught 
the bell above him; he has become a 
himself, answering the sharp strokes over his 


Ile could 


The craft may be sur- 


head as the engine obeys the throttle. 
not see out if he tried. 
rounded by fire, or may have entered a sea of 
blazing oil. A huge elevator, half consumed, and 
blazing with the madness of devouring heat, may 
be toppling above him, ready to fall and to crush 
remorselessly both boat and crew. He knows it 
not. He isa part of the engine, riveted in his 
place by duty. His arms are levers, his hands are 
throttles, his heart is the most powerful cylinder 
in the engine room, his head is a sounding board 
for the reception of orders, his eyes have become 
the intelligence which watches over all that trem- 
bling, clanking, bounding, hissing mass of metal 
and steam. It is a terrible monster chained in a 
limited space ; it crouches, terrified and abject, 
beneath the engineer's lash, and yet is ever ready 
to rend him limb from limb the first moment that 
he forgets his caution or loses his nerve. 

Stand at the wheel with the pilot, from whom 
come those orders which the engineer must obey. 


Before him looms a mass of fire. He points the 


New Yorker's prow straight at the leaping 
flames. Experience tells him that he must 
make his attack from the opposite side. To do 
so he must pass through that sea of fire. Smoke 


rolls in dense and choking volumes upon him. 
It blinds him for an instant, 
almost to suffocation. <A 


and fills his lungs 


huce flame to 


seems 





THE PROPELLER. 
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recognize an enemy, and darts toward him. The 
smoke is so dense that nothing can be seen. Bear- 
ings are forgotten. The conflagration is the only 
objective point. The pilot fixes his eyes upon 
that. The fire is the motive for all things. He 
sees only that, hears nothing but the captain’s 
an order through his trumpet. 
Captain Lieutenant 
shield to shield, from nozzle to 
Leap with them through flame and 
smoke and withering heat or choking vapor. A 
flame winds itself like a sheet around the cap- 
tain; it In instant 
he leaps before one of the smaller nozzles or 
darts beneath a sprinkler. 

Toil with the men who hold the less powerful 
nozzles; the men who breathe smoke and heat 
and vapor; who blister their hands and faces ; 
who earry their burden into the very vortex of 
the awful element, and whose only salvation from 
death is in the fact that as they play upon the 
fire so are they played upon. 

Return for a moment to the quiet scene at 
Castle Garden, where the New Yorker rests from 
her labors, and awaits the alarm which will send 
It 
Not a man can be seen, 
and the great fireboat lies there, tied to the wharf, 
resembling an ordinary tug which is, for the mo- 
ment, idle. 


voice shouting 

Hurry with 
Braisted from 
nozzle. 


Fisher or 


leaves his boat ablaze. an 


her speeding forth to new and onerous duties. 
is one of absolute quiet. 


Below, in the engine room, is one of 
in the furnace room are 
a couple of stokers, who ever and anon feed the 
glowing furnaces with a few shovelfuls of coal. 
In the pilot house, stretched upon a couch, is one 
of the pilots, engaged in reading the morning 
newspaper. The leviathan sleeps. Here and there 
a jet of steam escapes, showing that she breathes 
and throbs as she rises and falls upon the swells 
of the bay. It is amazing to let one’s mind dwell 
upon so much power lying perdu, and yet ever 
ready to awake and leap away from moorings and 
from dock ; it is difficult to realize that the tap 
of the alarm bell will send a throng of men rush- 
ing from their shore quarters to the fireboat ; 
that in less than minutes that somnolent 
scene can become transformed into activity ; that 
the lines will have been cast off and the fireboat 
will be gone. 

The New Yorker is commanded by Captain 
Isaac Fisher, assisted by Lieutenant William C. 
Braisted, and Pilots John McCarthy and James 
Gallagher. Chief Engineer Ernest F. Schramm 
has two assistants, Frederick Thompson and Ed- 
ward Alburtus. 
enced firemen consists of ten men, while in the 
hold, presiding over the furnaces, are six stokers, 


the assistant engineers ; 


two 


The regular crew of experi- 


There is yet to be another assistant engineer de- 
tailed to the fireboat, making the complement of 


men, i L4 . twenty-four. 
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IN THE ENGINE ROOM, 


The craft is 125 feet and 5 inches in length, 
over all. Her beam is 26 feet and 11 inches, while 
she draws just 12 feet of water. She has triple- 
expansion engines, manufactured by Brown & 
Miller, the high-pressure cylinder being 15 inches 
in diameter, the intermediate one, 24 inches, and 
the low-pressure one, 39, with a 24-inch stroke. 
She has two screws; 7 feet and 9 inches in diam- 
eter,that farther aft being the Kunstadter patent. 
It is attached to the rudder, and is a remarkable 
mechanical device. The shaft which turns it is 
worked between the sternpost and the rudder, 
by means of a knuckle joint, which permits the 
rudder to swing at the will of the pilot, without 
interference or additional strain. By its use the 
New Yorker can turn completely around in her 
own length, and can be guided when backing as 
accurately as when forging ahead. ‘There is some 
difference in the pitch of the two propellers, that 
of the Kunstadter being greater than the regular 
screw, to enable her to utilize the “‘ dead water,” 
which she could not do were the pitch of the two 
wheels the same. She carries two Scotch boilers, 
each fifteen by twelve feet in dimension, and each 
provided with four furnaces, or fire boxes, and two 
generating flues. 

The pumps, of which there are four pairs, 
each have cylinders sixteen inches in diameter on 
steam, and ten inches on water, with eleven 
inches stroke. 

There have been many tests made of the ca- 
pacity of these pumps, the first of which was 
through a straight six-inch line of hose and a five- 
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and-one-half-inch noz- 
zle. At one hundred 
and forty pounds pres- 
sure water was thrown 
two hundred and fifty 
feet. The second test 
was through a five-and- 
one-quarter-inch nozzle 
with one hundred and 
sixty pounds pressure. 
The distance then at- 
tained was three hun- 
dred feet. Thethird 
test was through four 
three-and-one-half-inch 
lines of hose, into one 
six-inch line and a five- 
and-one-half-inch noz- 
zle. The pressure was 
one hundred and eighty 
pounds, and the stream 
was projected three 
hundred feet. Still an- 
other test with a five- 
inch nozzle through four 
lines of hose at one hun- 
dred and ninety pounds pressure threw water three 
hundred and fifty feet. These tests proved that a 
greater distance could be attained. The ordinary 
throwing capacity of the pumps is twelve thou- 
sand five hundred gallons (fifty tons) of water per 
minute, but when exerted to their utmost ca- 
pacity and when every means of exhausting water 
from the bilge tanks is employed, the quantity 
reaches the magnificent amount of seventeen 
thousand five hundred gallons, which is equal to 
seventy tons of water. ‘To render the amount of 
work performed by these pumps still more strik- 
ing, we have but to reduce the figures to seconds, 
and we find that they discharge two hundred and 
ninety-one and two-third gallons, or one and one- 
sixth tons of water every second. Let the reader 
count seconds, and imagine that with each count 
more than a ton of water can be thrown with 
marvelous accuracy upon a conflagration. How 
long could the fiercest fire withstand such an at- 
tack as that? With the New Yorker Hercules 
could have cleaned the Augean Stables in an hour. 

The displacement to the load water line of this 
wonderful New Yorker is three hundred and 
fifty-one tons, and the same per inch is fifty-two 
tons. Her speed is not as great as might be 
expected, the tests to which she has been put hay- 
ing demonstrated a little less than thirteen kuots 
per hour; but power, endurance, stability and 
invulnerability could not be sacrificed to speed in 
her construction. 

In many respects the Vew Yorker is a new 
wonder of the werld. 
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A SLOVAK VILLAGE MAIDEN (AUSTRIAN EMPIRE ). 

















‘* DOWN THAT SLUGGISH STREAM CAME FLOATING A SLIGHT CANOE, AND IN IT ONE PERSON, A MAN.” 


a 


. “HE sat 


THERE ALONE, WHILE I BROUGHT SOME BAMBOOS AND PALM LEAVES AND BUILT A SHELTER ABOVE HIM.” 
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Tue one friendship of my maturer years has 
been with a man greatly my junior, and in many 
ways my exact opposite. Bertie Mallock was of a 
romantic nature, a lover of mystery, a student of 
phenomena ; but into nothing else did he plunge 
with the same abandon as into those psychological 
intricacies commonly known as ‘spiritual mani- 


festations.” These so captivated the boy that he 
Vol. XXXI., No. 5—39. 


ceased to be a reasoning being, and became a 
ready prey to knavery. 

I have never felt it incumbent upon myself 
to interfere with the amusements of my friends ; 
but when I saw Mallock taking leave of his senses 
in misguided championship of one whom I thought 
a charlatan I cautioned the young man mildly 
against his folly. 
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THE 
‘If you think I am being hoodwinked, Ray,” 
he said, ** come with me and see this wonderful 
creature yourself.” 


se T 
iy 


| replied, ‘*T cannot consent 
to disturb my mental equipoise by investigation 
a field.” 

“Tf you would come with me but once,” he 
said, ‘‘ vou would be convinced.” 

‘Convinced of what ?” 

‘Of the genuineness of the things of which I 
have told you.” 

‘* Have I ever questioned their genuineness ? 
but much 
surprise over them as you would at any phase 


dear boy as 


in such 


” 


‘Not in words: you manifest as 
of nature.” 

‘What more should Ido? The familiar man- 
ifestations of nature are as wonderful as your 
ghosts.” 

“Tt is not a question of ghosts,” said Bertie, 
“It is a question of knowledge and 
of power.” 


sobe rly. 


I asked, for his manner alarmed 
‘© Over whom 2” 


* Of power ?” 
me. 

‘‘ Over myself,” he answered, dejectedly. 

I thrummed upon the table, and thought the 
matter over. I should do Mallock a good turn 
by showing him the futility of longer seeking 
any connecting thread between the physical and 
real, and the other spiritual and ideal life. And 
there was a reason why I should take care for the 
boy. 

‘If I were not afraid,” Mallock was saying, in 
a half whisper, ‘* if I were not too much of a cow- 
ard, I know she could show me my future, as in 
al glass ss 


Some blank cards lying before me suggested 


that which I did. Writing my name heavily 
upon one of the cards and turning it over, I 


satisfied myself that no trace of ink could be de- 
tected through the pasteboard. 

‘* You tell me,” I said, ** that this woman clair- 
vovant, medium, or whatever you choose to call 
her, can answer hidden questions, read the 
thoughts, foretell the future, and place us in 
communication with the dead.” 

‘All this has for 
Bertie, gravely. 

‘See, then,” I said. 
Upon six I write the names of living people. 
Upon six, the names of as many who are dead. 
this—the thirteenth card—I write the 
name of one whose fate I know not. Now I am 


she done me,” answered 


‘* Here are thirteen cards, 


Upon 


ready to go with you.” 

In the presence of the woman I felt a pang of 
surprise that one so unprepossessing in appear- 
ance should have gained the slightest ascendency 
Mallock. Youth or beauty might 


over have 


wrought their spell upon him, but she had nei- 
ther. In passing upon the street she would never 
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have won a second look. Yet—face te face in 
her brilliantly lighted room—even I found a 
something, an unnamable and indescribable ex- 
pression, Which both attracted and repelled. In 
her face was a look of remoteness from the ordi- 
nary sympathies and emotions of mankind, such 
as | have nowhere else beheld. 

Half ashamed of the part that I had under- 
taken, I laid my carefully prepared cards upon 
the table, saying that I came to avail myself of 
her knowledge in a matter that was beyond my 
power to solve. : 

“No; let us be frank with each other,” she 
said. ‘That is your secondary purpose. You 
do not believe in me, and would prove to your 
friend that I have no power beyond your own, or 
his.” 

**Ah! my friend seems to have forestalled me,” 
[ said, xs quietly as could. But I did not look 
toward Mallock, for I knew the boy had not done 
this. 

** We shall see,” answered the woman. ‘ You 
have prepared some test. I hope you may be 
successful in disproving my power—for my own 
sake as well as for others’.” 

This was said without passion, almost without 
feeling ; yet I felt the ring of truth in her words. 
A strange wish, though, for it would be her un- 
doing ; at least I thought so then. 

I had laid the cards upon the table with their 
written faces down. The woman now went toward 
them, and after a moment’s hesitancy separated 
them into two lots: six, as I observed in each, 
leaving a thirteenth card by itself. . 

“T don’t know what you want me to do with 
these,” she said, taking up one of the lots of 
cards. ‘* These people can be of no interest to 
you. They are dead.” 

Looking at each of the pasteboards in turn, I 
saw that she was right. They each contained a 
ame of the dead. 

**And these,” she continued, taking up the 
other six, ‘‘are of still less interest, for they con- 
tain the names of the living.” 

It startled me somewhat, and smote upon my 
that her words should be so true, 
Not that she had read my riddle so easily, but 
that those twelve names were of people with- 
out any interest to me, whether living or dead. 
If there was any difference, the living were of 
less value the dead. But what would 
she say of the remaining card, regarding which 
my own mind was as much of a blank as hers 
must have been? I only knew that it bore the 
name of Herman Osborne, a playmate of my boy- 
hood and friend of my early youth, who had one 
day disappeared. We had never heard of him 


conscl nee, 


than 


again. 
She placed her hand upon the card, and I 
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thought was about to look at the name written 
there. I started forward to interpose, but at the 
moment she turned toward me with the passions 
of horror and fright overmasteringly depicted 
upon her face. 

‘“My God!” she said. ‘*Do you know? Do 
you know? He is neither living nor dead. Tell 
me how you know.” 

Neither living nor dead! Preposterous! And 
yet, trivial as it may seem, I remembered at that 
instant that she had placed this card apart from 
those both of the living and the dead. Had 
that been accident or purpose ? ° 

But one must be either living or dead. This 
was play acting, I argued to myself. 

‘Tell me how you know. ‘Tell me what you 
know.” There was a beseeching piteousness in 
her voice ; attitude and face besought me ; her 
eyes—black, and of that deep, unfathomable qual- 
ity that is rarely seen except in women of the 
South—besought me. With an impulsive move- 
ment she unloosed a great coil of shining black 
hair, and, half screened by this, fell upon her 
knees and sobbed again: ‘* Oh, tell me how you 
know—tell me all you know—for the love of 
God !” 

Tell her how I knew? Knew what? Noth- 
ing, beyond the fact that I had written the name 
of Herman Osborne on that card. She could not 
know what name was there! And if she did ? 

Ah! if she did ? Somebody did know about 
Herman! I had always thought there was some 
deviltry about it. Suppose this woman did know 
something—yet, how could she know that his 
name was on that thirteenth card ? 

Taking her by the arm and helping her to her 
feet, I gave one long, searching look into the un- 
fathomable eyes, which could veil dark secrets 
well, 

‘*Turn the card over,” I said. She obeyed, 
shudderingly, but did not look at what was 
written. 

‘*T know,” she said, simply. 

‘© Did you know him ?” I asked. 

“Yes! I did—do know him !” 

‘Do know him ?” I repeated. ‘‘Is Herman 
then living ?” 

‘*He is neither alive nor dead 

The earnestness of her tone carried conviction 
even against reason. I repeated the words, try- 
ing to compass their meaning. ‘Then I said : 

‘Tell me all you know.” 

Then that strange creature told me this story : 

‘Tama mestizo, You see my dark skin, my 
coarse black hair, my eyes—you know they are 
not like those of your people. Yet you hear my 
voice, that I speak your language, that | am not 
ignorant. My mother was an Indian woman, my 
father’s father’s father was a Magian, who came 


” 





a long way from the East. My father knew the 
things that were in books, and taught me from 
them. My mother knew the voices of birds, the 
paths of the forest, the uses of roots and herbs; 
and she knew many things besides. 

‘*She was a daughter of the Toltecans, a de- 
scendant of the great Xolotl. Sefior, for a thou- 
sand years our line have been the keepers of the 
mysteries of our great gods. That was why the 
son of the Magian had wedded my mother. 

‘*My home was on a great plain within the 
Tierras Calientes. Its western edge was washed 
by the waters of the Yellow Gulf; its eastern 
edge was the foot of a great mountain whose 
summit the snow never left. Iwas born in a hut, 
within the shadow of a temple, at whose feet a 
river floweth. Within this temple was an altar, 
beneath it atomb. If the altar could speak, it 
would tell of awful sacrifices made to the gods. 
If the tomb were opened, the bones of the victims 
of that altar would be found bleaching there. 

“It is always summer there, and beside the 
river the palms are always waving overhead, and 
crawling creatures are in the water and upon the 
land. 

‘‘T need not tell you much of my childhood, 
except how I learned and practiced the arts of 
both my father and my mother. The first found 
me books, and tanght me to read, and told me of 
the great world that lay stretched out so far be- 
yond us. Oh! how I longed to see it. 

“You can guess what my mother taught me: 
the virtues of charms and of spells, to read the 
thing that is hidden, and to think the thoughts 
of others. And she taught me one thing else— 
oh, I cannot tell you that! 

Then, when I had grown almost as tall as 
you see me now, and was strong and bounding 
with life, and longing the most to see this great 
world and become a part of it, a little part of the 
world came to me; a littte—but oh, how much! 
how much ! 

‘Down that sluggish stream that flowed past 
the village of our tribe came floating one day a 
slight canoe, and in it one person, aman. Who 
that was you know. I cannot name him. 

** He was ill of a fever, tho deadly fever of the 
swamps and the jungle, and he helpless from it 
in the bottom of his boat, drifting. I went out to 
him and brought him to our hut. There was 
only the least slimmer ef life; if he had been left 
but a little longer that would have gone out. But 
Iam skilled in the virtues of our herbs and sim- 
ples, and I gave him life. Yes, I gave it to him,” 
she repeated, almost fiercely—‘‘remember that 
always, seflor—and he came to know what he had 
received from me. Ile was grateful to me; I 
need not tell-that to you who have known him, 
nor need I tell you that he was kindliness and 
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gentleness itself, nor that he war he manliest- 
looking of all men whom I have y.cknown. Ile 
staid there with us a long while, and we were 
very happy in our idle life. He taught me many 
things—the things which he had learned from 
books, and I taught him the little that I knew of 
the things about us. 

““Qne day while we were walking together I 
chanced to notice a strange, rare plant, which 
few even of our oldest and wisest medicine men 
knew. But my mother had taught me what it 
was, and its virtues. I plucked a root, and told 
Herman about it.” ILere she stopped, and put 
her hand to her heart with a quick gesture. Then 
she continued: ‘* It will be easier now for me to 
I toid Her- 
man about it,” she repeated —** how if one drank 
a decoction made from it the warm life would 
stop. Not that would die, but that life 
would stop, stand still, while breath yet came and 
went, and the heart continued its beating. The 
blood would still run in the veins, but it would 
run cold, not warm, as lifeblood runs. 

‘When I told Herman this he had laughed 
lightly, as if the thought pleased him. 

“**T shouldn’t “mind trying your wonderful 
herb,’ he had said. ‘ Life is a dull thing nowa- 
days. It might be spicier a thousand years hence.’ 

‘‘T kissed him as he left me to go down to his 
canoe. Do not some of your books tell of a kiss 
that betrayed ? I handed him a cup to drink 
from, and he laughed toward me as he drained it, 
and then made a wry face. 

*** Your cup has bitter dregs ! he said. Then 
he came toward me, and bent upon me such a 
look. Oh! Isee it yet. But he said no other 
word. He would not speak again until the spell 
was lifted. 

**T put out my hand and guided him to a bench 
beside the door of our hut, where he and I had 


go on, that I have spoken his name. 


one 


sat together through many a long, warm evening, 
watching the stars come out. Now he sat down 
there alone, while I brought some bamboos and 
palm leaves and built a shelter above him, think- 
ing how I should have him always with me. 

“Then, when I could do no more for him, I 
sat down beside him and waited—but for what ? 
only for time to go by. But now time began to 
creep past so slowly. The people of the village 
saw what I had done, and they became afraid of 
me, and kept away. My mother died, and my 
father, who was very old, became palsied, and sat 
always in one place within the hut. So I had 
with me a living death and a dead life. 

** All the day long he sat there, so still. The 
sun rose and set, the birds sang in the groves, 
the scent of flowers made sweet incense about 
him, the warm wind fanned his cheek, but he 
knew nothing of it, nor of me. 
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**Then I became frightened at seeing him & 
ways sitting there. Our people were afraid of the 
silent one, and came not near. I was alone, ex- 
cept that my palsied father sat inside the hut and 
muttered feeble curses upon me for the work I 
had wrought. Ile thought I had done the evil to 
him, as well as to the other. 

‘*T have told you that one who drank of that 
devil’s cup would have their life stopped for a 
thousand years, unless the spell were broken. By 
a thousand years I mean all time. You may 
have thought I knew how to break the spell as 
well as work it. But no! I never thought so 
far as that. I wanted to keep him with me! that 
was all I cared. Yet after awhile I thought: I 
should live to grow old, and die; and he would 
still be there, the silent one, while the world grew 
old ; and in eternity I should be alone. 

‘*Then I came away; but day and night he is 
before my eyes, always a mute reproach. I came 
out into the world to seek for some one who 
knows, and can break, the spell of that fatal 
drink; who can undo the evil that I have 
wrought. 

“To get money to keep up my search I have 
done the things that you know. I wish that I 
could not do them. I wish that you might prove 
to me that I have no knowledge, no power be- 
yond others. Then I might believe that I had 
never mixed that devil’s cup and given him to 
drink. Then I might believe this only a bad 
dream.” 

As the woman talked I remained as one fasci- 
nated ; her very calmness made the scene more 
real ; when she had finished I was as fully con- 
vinced of the truth of her horrible story as when, 
later, I found Herman Osborne sitting silent and 
alone beneath his shelter of bamboo and palm 
leaves. 

I turned, and confronted Mallock, whose very 
presence I had forgotten. A look at the lad’s 
face brought me to myself. In his eyes was such 
a look, I imagine, as a bird might give to the 
serpent which had charmed it, but from which it 
had escaped, and escaping, knows how close it 
has been to death. So did Mallock look at this 
woman. Wonder, hatred and fear were blended 
in a curious mixture. Yet, so strange a thing is 
human nature that through all and above all I 
could detect that gleam of triumph because I had 
been ‘‘convineed.” Grasping his arm, I hurried 
from the baleful influence of that room. 

In my own chambers I could think logically. 
Of course I should go to my friend ; all that sci- 
ence and medical lore could do should be done 
for him. But some difficult work might lay be- 
fore me. I turned to Mallock. 

‘**T shall start south to-night. 
must go with me. 


‘The woman 
Shall I have your aid ?” 
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For an answer he laid his hand in mine. 

“T told you that I was a coward,” he said. 
“‘T am more afraid now than ever; but I shall 
go with you, and shall help you save your 
friend.” 

Our arrangements were quickly made. I knew 


At nightfall we came to the village. Making 
the boat fast, Mallock and I took up our torches 
and followed the woman’s footsteps. It was a 
weird scene, and made still more so by the vio- 
lent and conflicting emotions that filled my 
breast. After a separation of twelve years I was 
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the woman would obey me, and so merely sent to 
her to be in readiness. 

Then came days and nights of hurrying toward 
the south ; then long floating down a slow, dark 
river where the palms waved overhead, and where 
crawling things were in the water and upon the 


land. 


about to meet the dearest friend of my youth. 
jut what a meeting! I full of life, of hope, 
having part in the world’s work, being part of 
the active, busy, throbbing life of the world. 
He—dead !—dead, yet living! Living, breath- 
ing, the red blood running in his veins—yet dead 
to hope, fear, sight, sound, feeling. Should I 
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be the instrument to wake this life-in-death ? 
to make this death 
to make this life—death ? 

As we drew near the 
was I hardly dared to look before me. | 
that I trembled. Mallock laid a firm hand upon 
my shoulder. 

‘Be calm, 


need your strength soon. 


life, as this woman had been 
1 hoped and prayed. 
hut where this presence 
know 


friend,” he said. ‘We shall 
Look !” 

A few paces before us, just within the circle 
faintly Mallock’s torch as he held 
it aloft, we rude hut, built 


unhewn boles of the palm 


my 


illumined by 
the 
smooth, 


saw walls of a 


from the 
trees. 
Beside the open door a slight bower had been 
mult fi stalks the great palm 
eaves. upon a seat of gnarled roots, I 


om bamboo and 
Within it, 
saw the form of my old friend Herman Osborne, 


seemingly in all the glow and strength of young 


manhood, as when I parted from him last. 
Controlling an almost overmastering impulse 
to rush forward and embrace him, I moved 


gently toward him, Mallock by my side, the wom- 


fallen in the rear and walking like one 
in the presence of the dead. It was only when I 
his hand in mine, and him by 

} 


| conjured him by the love we had borne 


+. , “alla 
Had lane called 


name, an 


each other in the years that were past—and had 
no answer from him—that there burst upon me 
the full consciousness of the thing that this wom- 
an had wrought. 

I turned upon her ina mad passion, with up- 


lifted hand 
‘Woman, 
undo this 


devil,” I hiss 


you shall be 


fiend, 


work, or 


‘‘vou shall 
even as he 
elared in fierce 


Fora moment the black eves 


anger. But it passed, and she answered me, 
‘IT have come to do what [ can to aid you. 
Threats will avail nothing.” 

‘‘ Had vou no heart, no 
when you did this ?” 

‘T loved him, sefior.” 

‘Had you ng thought of those whom he loved, 
loved him, that you could rob them 


conscience, ho mer¢y, 


and who 
thus 2” 

‘I loved him, sefior. 
nothing to me.” 

‘‘ We waste time,” said Mallock. ‘‘ Let us eat, 
and then be away from this cursed spot.” 

While the woman 
made a litter of 


All the world else was 


was preparing some food we 


bamboo canes and cushioned if 

th mosses and palm leaves. Then we placed 
this thing that had been Herman (and might | 
again, I prayed) upon the litter, and carried it to 


boat. 


\fter this we ate some food, and when we had 


finished, the woman handed to each of us a cup of 
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liquor, which I was about to drink when Mallock 
dashed it from my hand : 

‘We cannot afford to abandon caution yet,” 
he said, in an undertone. 
So we river, and 
drank from its yellow flood, and started home- 


went down to the sluggish 


ward with our strange burden, the woman with 
us agai. 

We did not attempt anything but speedy and 
until New York, where 
an old friend of Herman’s, an eminent specialist, 
was to meet us. 

After listening to our story, and making an 
exhaustive examination of the patient, Dr. Suy- 
dam gave an opinion which afforded at least a 
ray of hope. 

‘“This is not 


merely to a physical agency,” he said. 


quiet travel we reached 


a case which can be attributed 
“There 
has been some more subtle influence at work.” 

While I failed to comprehend his meaning I 
saw Mallock nodding understandingly. 
turned to him sharply. 


Suydam 


‘* Have you any reason for believing that such 


“7 
- 


Is the case ! 
‘Only an intuitive feeling, as yet.” 
‘I think your friend agrees with me,” said 


Suydam, turning to me again, ‘‘that we 
first control of this woman’s will.” 
When I confessed that I did not understand 
continued : 
“The drink have had 


with it, but only to make him susceptible to her 


must 
he 


may something to 
power, and its influence has long since passed.” 

* Rut,” | 
erted to keep him in this state.’ 

‘Perhaps not,” he replied, cynically; ‘ but 
these people are a Her whole will 
is not yet released from the effort in which it has 


replied, ‘her will is no longer ex 


strange race. 
been engaged. 

As I caught his meaning a sense of the futility 
of our endeavors overcame me. 

“Then there is no hope !" T said. 

Mallock was walking up and down the floor, 
and I noticed that he was very pale. The fatigue 
and excitement, I thought, had been too much 
for him. 

“Tt shall be done,” he said at last, half to him- 
self, and went evt from the room. 

Suydam looked thoughtfully at the door through 
which Bertie had gone. 

ie me, Raymond,” he 
best ?—that 


1 araol Sala, 


abruptly ; 


“which do you love boy, or the 


memory of Herman Osborne ?” 
““A strange 


God only knows. 


qu stion,”’ I answered. 


‘* Perhaps 
I loved the boy’s mother ; she 


loved Osborne : she was forced to marry Mallock, 


nd died broken-hearted,” 
‘T had a reason for asking. You must decide 
what i As a physician, I should like the 
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credit of Osborne’s recovery. But that boy has 
the key to this mystery, and has gone to sacrifice 
himseif—for you, and to save your friend.” 

‘To sacrifice himself!” I cried. ‘ What do 
you mean ?” 

‘““T do not quite know, myself,” he said. 
‘ Maybe, to subject himself to her will —like 
that °— nodding significantly toward the room 
where Herman lay—‘‘and so release him.” 

I did not stop to think which I loved best, but 
only of the fair, dead face of the boy’s mother. 
I knew where to find them, and rushed from the 
room, Suydam following me. 

They were standing close together, Bertie fac- 
ing me, the woman before him. I saw her hold 
a cup up toward his lips; then I seized her and 
hurled her away with all my strength. The cup 
fell to the floor, untasted. Bertie turned toward 
ine a look of sorrowful regret. 

‘‘“You cannot prevent it thus, Ray,” he said. 
‘*T am determined, and shall doit. You saved me 
from her once, at the beginning, and I shall do 
this now for you.” 

Suydam had been kneeling beside the woman 
where she had fallen. He looked up at Bertie’s 
words. 

‘Tt will take two to do that, young man, and 
one of the two will play no more tricks in this 
world.” Then he put his hand upon Bertie’s 
shoulder, and pointing toward me, said, in the 
gentlest of tones: ‘*Can you not think how it 
would have punished him if you had succeeded 
in this ?” 

Going back to the woman, he lifted up her 
head, and pointed to an ugly bruise upon the 
temple, where she had struck in falling. 

«This ends it for her,” he said, ‘‘and I should 
not care, only s 

He stopped, for he saw the same thought mir- 
rored in my face. 

“Let us go to him,” said Mallock. Herman 
lay upon his bed, just as we had left him. There 
had been no change since we first saw him sitting 
so still before the door of the hut. 

From force of habit Suydam put his fingers 
upon Herman’s wrist ; in a moment he laid his 
sar down above his heart. 

‘‘There has been some change here,” he said. 
‘This is only a man sleeping, a natural sleep.” 

We sat down and waited for the awakening. 
It came in the early dusk of the morning. At 
first he was dazed. 

“‘T have had a bad dream,” he said. 
made out my face. ‘Have you been sick, old 
man ?” he asked. ‘* You look ten years older 
than when I saw you last.” He put out his hand 





Then he 


then to Suydam. ‘ Why, you are getting old 
and gray, too! Have I been sick, that you are 
here ? My arm is stiff and numb, I see!” His 
eyes wandered toward Mallock. ‘I know thas 
face,” he murmured. ‘Come into the light, boy, 
so I can see you better.” After a long, searching 
look he turned away as though he wanted to sleep 
again; but first he said: ‘There was a woman 
here, and she gave me acup to drink.” But his 
eyes and brain were heavy, and he dropped to 
sleep once more. When he woke he was stronger, 
and we told him a little of what had happened, 
and gradually told him all. When he knew that 
the woman was dead he shuddered and said: 
‘* Her death was my release.” 

But Bertie Mallock knows differently. I have 
said that he was of a romantie temperament. 
The woman in the beginning had enchanted him 
with the thought that it might be possible to put 
his little span of life aside for some future cycle 
of time. He might let the present pass un- 
heeded, and live his life when the world had 
grown old. He had been almost persuaded, when 
I had surprised her into telling Herman’s story. 
Then he bent himself to discover her purpose. It 
lay in the mystic traditions of her race. Who- 
ever should persuade another into this fatal sleep 
should add as much time to their own allotted 
lives as the other passed in slumber. So she had 
made Herman sleep; so she would have made 
him; so she would have made me, when she of- 
fered the cup at the door of the hut. 

When, notwithstanding her professions, Bertie 
saw that she had not released Herman from the 
power of her will, he offered to freely subject 
himself to her in Herman’s stead. At that single 
moment when I entered the room the spell was 
removed from the one, but had not yet fallen 
upon the other. Only by her death at that in- 
stant could both have been saved. 

* % © « + 2 * 

Any who wish to verify the truthfulness of this 
narrative may get some corroboratory evidence by 
examining the records of the coroners of the city 
of New York for the year 185-, wherein I am hon- 
orably acquitted of any responsibility for the 
death of the woman calling herself Anita Xolotl. 

* + * + + * 


Mallock has been effectually cured of his pen- 
chant for investigating the mysterious, yet oe- 
casionally sighs because of the lack of complete- 
ness in the coil which we unwound. It would 
have been much more satisfactory, he says, if we 
could have seen the experiment worked without 
the interposition of the narcotic drink, and with- 
out the expressed willingness of the subject. 
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A ROBIN 


PAPER. 


By NELLY HART WoopDWORTH,. 


“I heard a robin in the distance, the first I had heard for many a thousand years, methought, whose note I shall 
not forget for many a thousand more, the same sweet and powerful song as of yore.”— Z'horeau. 


IT was a magical lay and an ideal spring morn- 
ing, when the icy bands had snapped that bound 
the winter, loosened all at once to let in the softer 
airs, the warmer south-wind fancies, and the 
whole earth had started up to listen. But the 
stern, cold, remorseless winter was loath to leave. 
He had kept turning about, »gain and again, and 
planting his heavy feet in the soft, dainty foot- 
prints of the spring, until nearly every mark was 
obliterated. All day the snow had been falling, 
silently, for the wind had died away ; thicker and 
faster it came, until the earth was well tucked in, 
snug and warm, under its fleecy blanket. The 
angles in the landscape disappeared gradually, 
each outline rounded symmetrically by the pure 
snowflakes, and a long line of very fantastic 
towers and battlements 
stood where the ragged 
fence had been, its rear 
tapering off toa scarcely 
perceptible stripe in the 
dim distance. 

It was a heavy cling- 
ing snow that hugged 
the trees until they bent 
and drooped with its 
damp caresses. The 
long evergreen boughs, 
with tips touching the 
ground, formed won- 
drous arches bending to 
the east, reaching to- 
ward the sunrise land 
and bowing reverently 
in vain expectancy of 
the coming divine mon- 
arch. 

The chickadees hid 
away in the tree cavi- 
ties, the partridge stood 
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silent and motionless while the snow covered 
him in, the crows ‘caw, caw, cawed ” their ap- 
probation, shaking the damp flakes from their 
wings meanwhile; but the rodins were trou- 
bled. Not one ventured a song—the outlook was 
too dreary. They flitted restlessly hither and 
thither ‘in the friendly shelter of the buildings, 
or rested now and then upon the window sills, 
disheartened and famishing. When the night 
came down they hid away in tiny sheltered nooks, 
in outbuildings, or snugged up close together on 
the jets, disputing their rights with the customary 
emphasis. In the morning the sun shone with 
unusual brilliance, sparkling stars gleamed and 
twinkled on the snow, and the air was filled with 
sharp little voices, clamorous and _ persistent. 
Just in front of the 
house the overhanging 
eaves had protected a 
narrow strip of ground, 
and this was crowded 
with a regiment of 
robins intrenched be- 
hind the deep, white 
bank, like soldiers bar- 
ricaded. They remon- 
strated feebly when I 
opened the window, 
though unable to resist 
the tempting crumbs; 
scattering ones upon the 
sill soon attracted them ; 
a few shyly and hestitat- 
ingly alighted there, 
and becoming reassured 
as to my intentions, on 
they came, until all the 
standing room was oc- 
cupied. They crowded 
and pushed, peeping 
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shrilly when one lost his footing 
and flew to save a fall; they 
peeked over the edge and car- 
ried on subdued, twittering 
conversations with those below. 
Every robin in the country 
seemed to be present ; there 
were dozens, there were hun- 
dreds. As the sun grew warmer 
and the heavy masses of snow 
were dislodged from the trees 
there were vacancies in their 
ranks, and by noon my soldiers 
had left me. They carried with 
them, however, a grafeful rec- 
ollection of shelter and food, 
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returning afterward whenever they had need of 
the latter. 
same abundance to the apple trees, 
brown coats fairly hiding from sight the frozen 
fruit they were devouring. 

One would surely expect these chilling ex- 
periences to teach them to linger later, when the 
soft winds whispered in the coming spring. Not 
thev ; less forethought have they than wonderful 
skill; instinct tells them more readily what to do 
in an emergency than how to avoid it. 

Have you heard of those ingenious birds in 
Sunderland, Mass.?—‘‘two robins that 
nest on a drooping bough of a large elm ? Strong 


the 


Since then they came again in the 
their little 


made a 


winds caused so much swaying as to endanger 
eggs within; the birds have been equal to the 
emergency. They have secured some twine, and 
fastened one end under the nest and the other to a 
larger branch below, thus avoiding the danger of 
The instinct exhibited by 


considerable 


too much oscillation. 
these builders has attracted atten- 
tion.” 

My four house jets have been leased 
of years to as many happy robin families, home 
never disputed. One, 
added year by vear 
No one 
would have 
the English 
aspirations. Poor 


at her nest, brought home 


for a term 


birds whose rights were 


with marked originality, 


structure below. 


another story to the 


knows what ambition 


reached had not th rocious evil, 
sparrow, put an end to all her 
robin worked diligently 
¢ them in with ex- 


her treasured strings, plasterin 


ceeding care, leaving an end to float gracefully 
outside, which the sparrow pulled and twitched till 
down came all her freshly laid mortar. There 
were furious quarrels over these strin; 
lnuttles, ing 


about the lawn in their desperate efforts to disen- 


each holding fast to an end an 
‘“‘The battle is not always to the 
strong, Not 
till robin answered perfectly to Plato’s definition 
of a “*man—a biped without feathers "— did she 
cease protesting, and with commendable foresight 
moved nearer the strawberries, where the wires, 
etretched above, ostensibly to frighten away the 
birds, proved an admirable site from which to 
select the best and biggest. They are philos- 
ophers, these birds, converts also to the co-opera- 
tive plan, allowing me a small share of the fruit, 
though the cherries were marketed upon a dif- 
ferent business basis. 


gage them. 
” but always to the English sparrow. 


They had an eye for color, regarding with ex- 
scarlet 
streamers which were arranged with much effort 
It was 
standing, for they added, in their way of thinking, 
to the tree’s ‘hed the 


certain that 


treme satisfaction the fiery orange and 


to frighten the birds away. a misunder- 


attractiveness. 


decoration with critical 


They wat 


eyes, not yet 


+ 


they approved the proceeding, and the moment 
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we left the tree came over to look closer into the 
mystery, tasted a cherry, admired the flaming 
banners, and scarcely left until fruit and feast 


were finished together. I not insinuating 
against the plan of partnership ; I am only 
f partner, and if robin is not honest and 
straightforward in character, he certainly is in 
flight. It is no wavering, hesitating habit, but a 
businesslike air. He has an object in view when 
he starts out and makes direct for it, with no 
variableness or shadow of turning. 


am 
aught 


a Stile 


im- 
portant duty has escaped his mind, and he hur- 
ries 


Some 
home to see it properly executed ; or the 
nestlings are lonely, perhaps, and he knows there 
is no kind of farming pays better than cultivating 
the confidence of ono’s children. Wise little fel- 
low! how much we might learn of him! He has 
great concentration of purpose, too, and will 
spend half a doy laboriously tugging at a string 
which resists his powerful pulls and strains. I 
confess it was securely fastened on purpose to in- 
vite these interesting tugs of war, in which he often 
“Ll himself over backward, kicking his little 


legs in the air until he could adjust himself prop- 
erly, all the while maintaining his vigorous grasp 
of the string treasure. He is not a bit of an aris- 
tocrat, no patrician whatever, and almost foo ple- 
beian in his architecture. I must in this sweeping 


assertion m 


ake an exception in favor of the robin 


Who aj propriated some long pieces of lace that 


were hung to dry upon the rosebushes by my 
doo nd when gathered in at night several were 
missing. A long time after I found them adorn- 


ing a robin mansion, and wondered if the birds 
admired effect half as much as I did. 
Even this did nét prevent intrusion. That bird 
with plumage of exceeding beauty, singularly 

and “feathers light and soft as those 
from angel wing,” had been skulking about, pry- 


he artistic 


smooth, 


ing into all the bird secrets, and “‘calling for 
rain,” as the farmers told me. The American 


cuckoo is supposed to have overcome its aver- 
sion to domestic life, though it still lapses occa- 
sionally into the barbarisms of its old-world rela- 
tives. I heard her-voice in the grove, beside the 
river, and in our own elms and maples—a pro- 
longed, monotonous roll of notes as difficult to 
describe as it is to spy the singer. One can 
scarcely become accustomed to the weird call of 
this bird; you are startled, wondering why—l 
knew just where she must be hid; no wing had 
fluttered since I heard her ¢here, though I looked 
in vain among the swinging maple tassels, the 
fluttering leaves, and where the apple blossoms 
nodded. The wind was playing a polka in the 
trees, the leaves danced and laughed at my con- 
fusion, but the ewckoo Next day a 


was silent. 


dull-green egg, unmistakably ders, lay beside those 
in the robins’ nest. She staid about through 
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another day. I heard the wild ery frequently 
as she stealthily glided among the branches, but 
her satiny olive-green coat and her snowy vest 
were never once visible. Can birds count ? Why, 
to be sure !—else Hew did they know the imposi- 
tion, or why appear so distressed until they had 
thrown the offending egg upon the ground ? or 
why, under similar circumstances, are nest and 
eggs so often abandoned ? 

I once spent a spring ~ a village where a large 
railroad yard was a prominent feature; it was, 
like all others, filled with noisy locomotives and 
cars in different staves of repair, waiting to re- 
sume their journoying:. <A pair of thrushes— 
our own dear robins—had gone to housekeeping 
upon the roof of a handsome, new sleeping car 
that was being freshened up ready for the sum- 
mer travel. 

Another family were wonderfully happy in the 
feed box of a horse car, seemingly congratulating 
themselves upon their fortunate selection, It 
illustrated strikingly the priceless value of a con- 
tented spirit, and the sweetness, the tender 
plaintiveness of the song seemed replete with 
restfulness and peace, in those uncouth surround- 
ings. 

I have found them nesting in almost every 
conceivable place, for they have as much person- 
ality as poor humanity, and their tastes are quite 
as variable. There is no charm for them in the 
waving of the forest primeval, they care not for 
the sense of remoteness, but are in sympathy with 
the madding crowd, with the turmoil of the 
world rather than the peace and silence of its 
forests. 

Some robin recluse may retire to the deep 
woods where the odors are moist and fresh and 
healthgiving, and in this serene atmosphere erect 
a monastery ; but the.majority will frequent the 
haunts of men, whose companionship is as essen- 
tial to their happiness as light to human vision. 

Two ground nests have come under my observa- 
tion. One, which contained four eggs, was upon 
the railroad track, upon a tie that was slightly 
lower than the others when the trains were 
thundering by at frequent intervals; the other, 
on a sandy knoll, and the little bird wife turned 
up her pretty head coquettishly whenever her 
child friends came to make their daily visit. 

Audubon mentions a ground nest as of rare oc- 
currence. I have known several very slightly 
elevated. One of these I recall distinctly from the 
fact that, besides the usual complement of eggs, it 
contained one of the ubiquitous cuckoo’s, A 
single instance more had a lasting location only 
in my memory. It was placed between two 
young saplings which were brought together by a 
high wind, and nest and eggs were crushed im- 
mediately, 
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There is no lack of bravery among them. They 
may at times defy the elements vainly, but wateh 
some encounter with the feline race, and see who 
is bold and strong and fearless. A cat which had 
seized a young robin was attacked by the parent 
bird with such fierceness that she was glad to 
drop the incumbrance.as ‘ she backed up against 
the fence to settle the quarrel. The old bird, not 
one bit dismayed, with bill wide open, feathers 
ruffled, and screaming with rage, struck her until 
the fur flew and she ran frightened away and 
crawled under the corner of a building.” 

The ery of a young bird will fill the entire 
feathered community with alarm and agitation ; 
each one will come rushing in to satisfy their 
curiosity or unite against the common enemy. It 
touches the chord of sympathy which binds all 
nature in onc universal bond, since in the ear of 
Merey there is nothing heard so powerfully as 
suffering helplessness, 

Birds are Mother Nature’s favorite children. 
Gray hairs are the royalty, paid in silver coin, 
which Time exacts from ws as we near the border 
land between it and eternity; but robin pays no 
toll—his youth ceases only with his existence. 
What umbrella, mounted with gold and inlaid 
with glittering gems, can compare with those that 
shelter Aim from the rain ? with the big rhubar) 
leaf where he hides when the storm is coming, or 
the trailing vines that cover him from the tem- 
pests ? I have watched him dodge out from these 
places of refuge to grasp some immense earth- 
worm, dislodging it with emphatic jerks and 
dragging it in where it could be devoured 
leisure, with superb scorn at the prevailing damp- 
ness outside. In plowing and planting time, too, 
a luxurious table is spread for his convenience, 
which is well patronized. 

Mark them marching along after the plow, with 
alert, stately, military air, a precision that admits 
of no trifling in these hguntiful harvest times, 
when the wants of the mate upon the nest are 
easily and abundantly supplied, though the blue 
egos there are not a/l destined to become robins. 
Sometimes they have a future bearing upon /rade, 
and may enrich the mercenary individual who 
adds through them so many dollars and cents 
to the income. ‘*The latent life hid by marble 
walls may be warmed into activity and gather to 
itself the crumbs from a cottage table and weave 
therefrom the tissues of life—feet to perch among 
the blossoms, wings to fly among the trees, eves 
to revel in the scenes disclosed by sunlight. and 
vocal organs to sing the song of love to its mate.” 
Robins crow to be robins by minute inerease, and 
when this has reached a satisfac tory stage, down 


swoops the avaricious female upon them and bears 
them away from their “hillsides starred with 
flowers’ to the confinement of a cage anda city. 
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Once, when waiting in a depot for a coming 
train, a matronly personage entered bearing 
an immense cage filled with young robins. 
“What can you do with so many?” I asked, 
timidly, overpowered by her superior size and air. 
** Do with them?” she answered, astonished at my 
ignorance. “ Why sel/ them, of course. I go into 
the country every spring to collect them and their 
eggs; it’s a profitable business.” ‘* And do many 
die ?’ I inquired. ‘‘I feed them on cracker 
crumbs,” she said, ‘ with a few worms now and 
then ; some die, but there’s no Joss about it to speak 
of.” And what of the loss to robin redbreast ? 
No loss to her ? Was it for this she endured that 
long-continued, wearisome night journey from the 
sunny South lands, reaching the dear Northern 
hills in the cold bleakness of early springtime ? 
Undismayed, too, with the cheerless surround- 
ings, the golden-sweet cadence, the triumphant 


owner of the voice down hopped robin after each 
performance, clearly exulting in the accomplish- 
ment. Ifis parents and the thrashers were near 
neighbors, and this bird had caught the strain 
of the more persistent singer, and even in ma- 
turer years refused to express himself in true 
robin dialect. 

An exception to the usual thrush harmony was 
noticeable last summer upon our lawn, in a voice 
that had little sweetness, and more strength and 
volume than I had ever heard before. Whatever 
message the bird brought, its one made it void of 
every good effect ; I heard it now and then dur- 
ing the day, but more continuously at nightfall. 
“It is some lazy woodpecker,” I said, ‘‘ that has 
sunned himself all day, and is obliged to work at 
night to atone for his indolence, or some dissi- 
pated youngster that has been led into evil ways, 
and needs some guiding hand to reach the paths 
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hymn of love and worship rang out upon the 
frosty air, bidding defiance to wind and weather. 
No loss ?—her children gone, her home mercilessly 
taken from her, her spring hopes blasted, her 
summer song filled with notes of sadness; and 
why? ‘Because they always bring good prices. 
They always sell wel/, and I shall mount the nests 
and eggs on piles of stones or rustic branches, 
gild them perhaps, and get three dollars for each 
one of ’em.” 

It was as she said, doubtless; and, thinking 
of robin’s home-coming, of the ecstatic song 
changed suddenly to woe, I could not forbear 
the comforting thought that possibly another 
spring might find her ‘mounting the golden 
stair,” through a special interposition of Provi- 
dence in robin’s behalf. 

Mr. Burroughs tells of a brown thrasher’s song 
tliat came repeatedly from a tall tree top, and af- 
ter patient watching and waiting for the rightful 


of peace again ;” but when he came near it proved 
to be a robin song, loud, hoarse, harsh and dis- 
cordant. He was more restless and uneasy than 
the average thrush, and his voice was constantly 
revealing his whereabouts, like 
—‘‘that weary bird of Thrace, 
Whose pinions knew no resting place.” 


All birds have a natural language, and the 
well-known habits of gregarious birds show that 
they are at all times capable of interpreting its 
meaning. There is the most conspicuous inex- 
actness in reducing their songs to words, and the 
most appalling contradictions in the various word 
renderings of different naturalists. It is doubt- 
ful if the sentiment of the song is even under- 
stood by the singer—a spontaneous outburst of 
joy thrown out without thought of its source cer 
meaning, “‘ with tuneful hearts and voices carol- 
ing in song unknown to words.” One, whose 
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picturesque home is within the shadow of the nearly as successful as the attempt to write it 
woods, where the birds come down to the door on the staff of ‘five lines and four intermediate 
to whisper their pretty secrets, and whose quick- spaces.’” ‘That’s the way it sounds to me,” 
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ness of ear and thought has unveiled many of should always be added to such descriptions. 
the hidden mysteries of the bird lands, writes me One’s work, tastes, characteristics or tempera- 
thus regarding their songs: ‘‘The attempt to ment will affect his estimate and descriptions of 
guess at the sentiment of their songs may be his friends, be they birds or men ; besides this, 
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the means of describing or writing them are 
extremely limited. In the song of the robin 
there is a gliding from one note to another—a 
perfect finish of tone, and the finest perceptible 
difference in power of notes that would take a 
finer instrument than is known to-day to any- 
where near reproduce it. We cannot imitate 
their tone except in a very few cases, and I think 


! 


it nearly impossible to imitate the tune. Of all 
the songs of the different birds which have been 
written, I think the only one that would be ree- 
ognized without a title is that of the white-throated 
sparrow, One thing is possible, and, when at- 
tained, very pleasant, i.e., to be able to recognize a 
bird by his song. Ihave never been able to de- 
tect any distinet articulation of any ** sounds of 
the letters” in the songs of birds. Even a parrot 
will draw upon our imagination considerably 
when calling for a cracker, and many of the 
sentences credited to our song birds are about 
as plainly articulated as one could do it ona 
fife. Let them sing ou in sympathy with the 


mood of the hearer, and seek to excel each other 
in their notes of joy or praise or love, for, like 
mankind, they are vain of their voices, though 
there ia less of this pardonable vanity in the 
Thrush family than in many others. 

There is nothing physically magnificent in a 
voung robin. It does not appeal powerfully to 
one’s sense of the beautiful; there is not a worse- 
vroomed creature—unkem pt, listless and drooping 
in attitude, with a spiritless, dejected air that in- 
vites compassionate pity. Ilis colors, too, are all 
washed in together, as if Nature were trying to 
remove what little color he had in order to dye 
him over again more successfully. When he has 
reached the prime of life, and is in perfect feather, 
when the sunshine lights up his breast, you may 
sometimes fancy it a ‘* bright red,” but withdraw- 
ing into the shadow, vou see the golden shining 
helped to make the brilliant tints which fade to 
rusty, chestnutty shades extremely becoming ,to 
the ‘plain, practical, matter-of-fact wearer. The 
English robin has a bright-red breast; it is a 
smaller bird, and much more domestic, than our 
Tordus migratorius. Ue perches upon the win- 
dow sills, or comes to the doorstone for his ra- 
tions, and plays the same part in the children’s 
lives, of owr confiding chipping sparrows. 

An Australian naturalist speaks of five varieties 
of robins as more or less common to the districts 
in which he has camped. ‘* The large black-and- 
white robin, which was also called the magpie 
sparrow, was the largest of all; a thick bird, 
larger than a vellowhammer at home, pied black 
and white ; a summer migrant, and generally seen 
in pairs, very sparingly dispersed about the small 
belts of honeysuckle, on the edges of the plains. 
I never fancied it a frue robin. The common 


Australian robin is still smaller than its British 
namesake, the body color deep black— 


‘** Black as the drops that fall 
From the denouncing angel’s pen, 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again o 


but the black robes were relieved by a crown of 
snow and a dull-red breast color. We had three 
other varieties, one a little larger than the last, 
the red on the breast much brighter, and much 
more of it. This was often on the plains, the 
other more in small timber. We had another va- 
riety with a red forehead, which was not com- 
mon, and very local. But the smallest of all, and 
the rarest, was the purple-breasted robin, sooty 
black, with a deep plum-colored breast. This 
was a shy, solitary bird, and found singly in the 
thickest scrub. In habits, the Australian robin 
resembles the home bird, but it has no song.” 

And what is a robin, though it may be attired 
in royal purple, without a song? No ** words of 
music ringing down the ages” could make good 
the absence of this simple strain, the gentle 
speech that proclaims the advent of that season 
when the earth bursts forth in songs and flowers, 
and every hill and valley and shadowy glen echoes 
the silvery ringing of the bird bells. It matters 
not that the American robin is plain and prosaic, 
as long as his song is heard he will hold his place 
in the hearts of the people. 

Albino robins are occasionally seen; I have 
known of one that was noticed all the season in a 
flock of commonly attired birds. The Salem Mu- 
seum has a fine specimen of thrush albinoism, 
which rarity is exceeded by the following from 
Rhode Island: ‘‘ A queer red-and-white robin as- 
tonishes the fishermen of Quonochontang ; it has 
built its nest in a shaggy reach of pasture near 
the booming of the ocean breakers. The bird’s 
body is a snowy white, even to the tips of its tail, 
except the breast, which is a rosy red. An albino 
robin is rare, but a red-and-white one was never 
heard of before.” 

When November comes, it does not take long 
for them to settle the problem, what to do with 
a Vermont winter. The milder air of southerly 
New England will tempt a few to linger there, 
and an exceptional one may may even be found 
here, while the mass will check their baggage for 
more auspicious havens. 


‘* My fairy ships of the upper air, 
And the sails are feathery soft and fair, 
They flew o’er the hills away.” 


‘* This is the season for the red-breasted robin, 
as toothsome as he is pretty,” writes a North Car- 
olina Christmas correspondent. ‘‘ Abundant as 
they are in the up country, they are nothing com- 


pared to the coast. In the morning and evening 
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they fly up and down ‘the banks’ in gangs of 
millions. The strips of beach are narrow, and it 
is always easy to know just when the birds fly 
since they pursue a certain route. So the fisher- 
men—this being a dull season—employ their nets 
in catching birds. They set the seines between 
tall poles on the beach, and catch thousands of 
robins in a morning or afternoon.” 

Not many vears ago a robin came to my upper 
window, perching upon the sill and tapping 
loudly upon the glass. It wakened me long be- 
fore the sun had ¢houwght of appearing, and at 
dark was still there, flying frantically at the 
pane, striking the glass with its wings, and utter- 
ing a plaintive cry, as if beseeching admittance. 
It was very amusing for atime. *‘* Most singular 
behavior,” observed the passer-by, pausing to 
watch and comment, to ask ‘‘what the robin 
wanted 2” or tell me one ‘‘ was trying to come 
in through my window.” When the disturber 
continued through successive days and weeks it 
ceased to be entertaining; friends shook their 
heads ominously, warning us to rid ourselves of 
our tiny assailant. Brilliant, waving streamers 
were fastened there, the children beat their 
drums, but the invader returned with the usual 
quiet. Then the window was opened wide, and 
from the walk I watched the strange bird enter, 
flying frightened away when I came again, or 
resting outside only to resume the tap, tap, tap- 
ping. By and by it came less frequently, and 
finally, to my great delight, its visits were no 
more repeated. ‘ 

What did it mean ? Did it see in its reflected 
image an imagined rival? or was it some be- 
reaved bird that found there its missing mate ? 
Its reflection was the first cause, undoubtedly ; 
after that I ean offer no explanation. A bluebird 
once came to the window of my friend, with the 
same mysterious behavior, and continued the as- 
sault through each morning, although repeatedly 
driven away. 

A Northampton lady writes charmingly of a 
nest of young robins, saying: ‘* Last summer my 
sister watched for weeks a robins’ nest in an ap- 
ple tree some ten feet from her chamber window. 
She could see into the nest, and day by day 
watched the maturing of love and faith and hope 
till the little ones were fledged. Then came a 
sad day when the mother bird was killed, and 
again a sadder still when the sole provider of the 
hungry brood was taken. Who should provide 
for the four little gaping mouths? Must the 
little ones perish also ? Their pitiful cries could 
be heard in the house, and my sister tried to de- 
vise some way to reach the nest and relieve them, 
when lo! she was anticipated. They had been 


heard, and a pitiful heart had responded. A 
cedar bird came before the day closed and adopted 


them, fed them constantly for more than a week, 
brought them safely from the nest and taught 
them to fly as though they had been her own.” 
Many instances are known where birds of the 
same species have shown a fostering care for other 
little ones, but rarely for those outside. 

Two robins built a nest upon a narrow shelf on 
one of the piazza pillars, and made themselves de- 
lightfully at home. Bright and early I heard their 
song, ‘*an inarticulate speech of the angels sing- 
ing their morning anthem.” It was a risky situa- 
tion, but they never thought of fear ; they knew 
perfectly well that the family were all warm, per- 
sonal friends, and the female never once left her 
nest on their account ; indeed, she rather approved 
the constant passing and repassing, since she had 
a kind word from everyone. She turned her lit- 
tle head cunningly on one side when they stopped 
to offer congratulations, and sometimes—they 
thought—softly whispered an answer. 

One day a half-drowned birdling was rescued 
from the-river, too exhausted to stand, or even 
open its eyes. It had fallen from its nest over 
the water and floated down the sluggish stream. 
until we paddled it in toshore with the long wil- 
low branches. We opened the tiny bill and gave 
it drops of hot drink, then laid it in the window. 
where a warm sun bath soon dried its feathers ; it 
developed an astonishing voice, too, for so small a 
bird, which the robin on the porch heard and an- 
swered. She had been having an unusually hard 
time those days, working early and late to keep 
her five little nestlings quiet. It was almost 
painful to sensitive souls to see how little mercy 
they had for their poor overworked mother. 
Dear, unselfish bird !—she never thought of her- 
self, Dut came right down to the door, coaxed inv 
orphan bird outside, brought it food, and cared 
for it tenderly afterward with her own sweet 
family. After this exhibition of her pitying com- 
passion, I wanted to believe that lovely legend of 
the Babes in the Wood— 


‘* Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to lose ’em; 
But Robin saw the crime— 
He was watching all the time 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom.” 


Then he covered them carefully with the scarlet 
and yellow leaves, singing all the while in an ac- 
cent of infinite sadness. 

Or, the still more pathetic story—how her 
tender heart led her to the cross, where from the 
dying Christ she took her bloodstained bosom. 
And the stains the-cruel thorns left there she has 
always carried, for she plucked them away her- 
self from that bleeding forehead ; and ever since, 
all the birds, remembering, have borne upon their 
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wings the sign of the cross, as they spring up- 
ward, 

How beautiful the old legends are! Who can 
forget their meaning ? Who, too, could forget 
the first robin ecstasy of spring, when some 
March morning every twig is flashing crystal, and 
that rushes 
through the clear, frosty air, and dies away in 


music of unspeakable sweetness 


A ROBIN 
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story of the resurrection. When all the glowing 
prophecy is fulfilled, who is it but he that sounds 
the bugle for the coming morn, and in his even- 
ing hymn the tired day finds a closing benedic- 
tion? Sitting in the sweet serenity of this 
spring twilight, robin takes his place upon a 
His 


whole attitude is devotional ; his head uplifted, 


branch near by and begins his vesper song. 
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cadences as sweet and “welcome as a message 
from the heavenly land”? Only a robin’s song— 
and yet, how full of meaning! It told that the 
longed-for spring had come, the naked trees of 
our Northern woods would soom cover themselves 
with a mist of tender green, the grasses would be 
waving again, the long procession of birds arrive, 
and the flowers upon a thousand hills tell anew the 


as if he was standing under some heavenly ladder 
and just ready for ascent. If ‘‘ there’s not a star 
but in its orbit like an angel sings,” who knows 
but his hearing is adjusted to catch the finer 
harmonies from which he draws his inspiration ? 
Long and loud the sweet strain is ringing, ascend- 
ing and descending in rapturous trill, his praise 
perceptible, and mine, a silent ecstasy. 
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‘* THERE STOOD RAHMEN WITH HIS STICK, AND AS SOON AS THE 





POONCHY CAME WITHIN STRIKING DISTANCE THE GUN- 


BEARER MADE A MOST VICIOUS ATTACK UPON IT.” 
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TILLOOLA TANK, CEYLON. 


By MCMAHON CHALLINOR, 


We were right in amongst the herd. The 
uilloo was crashing in all directions, and the 
whole place was resounding with shrill and angry 
trumpetings ! 

Bang ! went D n’s rifle, far away to my 
left. Again, bang—bang ! 

Iie seemed to be well in amongst the elephants, 
and to be having all the fun to himself. As for 
me, the nilloo was so thick and the going so dif- 
ficult, I had only been able to get one shot, and 
had been fortunate enough to kill with it. I sup- 
pose one ought to have felt satisfied, and no doubt 
I should have been had it not been for the almost 
incessant fusillade kept up by my friend. 

Nothing is so maddening, so trying to temper 
end all other virtues, as to be surrounded by ele- 
phants in impenetrable nilloo; to hear elephants 
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all about you, crashing here and crashing there, 
trumpeting here, there and everywhere ; and to be 
tearing yourself to pieces in the tangled under- 
growth in futile efforts to cut them off and get a 
shot. Add to all this exciting bustle and confu- 
sion the steady banging away of a hateful—yes, 
undez such circumstances, very hateful—friend, 
and you will be able to picture to yourself the 
frame of mind I was in. 

It was evidently a much larger herd than we 
expected. We had calculated there must be at 
least twelve to fifteen in the herd, but there could 
be little doubt there were twice that number ; 
and poonchies (young ones), why, the place seemed 
alive with poonchies. Every clephant seemed to 
have a whole family of youngsters. And what a 
noise these youngsters did make! No one can 
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conceive what a noisy little beast a young elephant 
is. They scream and trumpet and roar, until one 
is almost deafened by the noise. 

They are plucky little things, too, and will 
charge again and again, and loath as one is to 
do so, still it occasionally becomes a cruel ne- 
cessity to shoot one, or it would become actu- 
ally dangerous ; for, let me point out, the smallest 
elephant can very easily knock a man down, ridic- 
ulous as it may appear. Once get their dander 
up, and they follow you everywhere, screaming 
with rage, their little trunks raised aloft, and the 
whole of their bearing showing determination to 
‘‘ have it out ” with you! 

Now, to add to my present discomfort, we—that 
is, my gunbearer, Rahmen, and myself—were en- 
during the constant charges of a poonchy, which 
had apparently lost its mother, and it somehow 
considered we were the cause. Down it would 
charge, smashing the nilloo as though it were so 
much straw, and screaming with rage—right on, 
right up to Rahmen, who would clap his hands 
in its face and shout at it, when it would stop, 
its little eyes sparkling, and its little tail whisking 
round and round in a most angry manner. Off 
it would rush, crashing everything before it, and 
trumpeting as loudly as though it had annihi- 
lated us. 

Thank goodness !’ I would ejaculate, when 
suddenly crash, crackle, crash! would go the un- 
dergrowth, and there the little beast was again ! 
Rahmen’s temper, as well as mine, was getting 
beyond contrel, and he endeavored to get me to 
shoot it: but I didn’t wish to do this if it could 
possibly be avoided, so told him to cut a stick and 
flog it. No sooner said than done; and when 
next the poonchy charged down on us there 


stood Rahmen with his stick, and as soon as the 


woonchy came within striking distance the gun- 
eearer made a most vicious attack upon it, at the 
same time letting loose some very profane epi- 
thets and terms of endearment, which included 
the poonchie’s relations for some generations, 
past and future. 

This onslaught of Rahmen’s had an unexpected 
effect, however. The po ynchy glared, stood stock- 
still, and then, with an excruciating scream of 
rage, rushed straight at Rahmen, who went down 
like a ninepin ! 

Apparently surprised at Rahmen’s sudden dis- 
appearance, it stood motionless until it saw me, 
und then I had a very lively two or three min- 
utes, for it chivied me here, there and every- 
where, rumbling with rage. I had made up my 
mind to shoot it, when it suddenly gave up the 
chase and rushed off into the jungle again, much 
to my relief, for I had had quite enough of ac- 
tivity to be pleasant. 

During this time we had, of course, not been 
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stationary, but had all along been moving on in 
the direction of the firing, which was constantly 
to be heard. 

Much to my delight, we got out into the patena 
(grass) before many minutes, and I found my- 
self right amongst the elephants. 

The patena, or lemon grass, was about five 
feet high, and as thick as a wheatfield, making 
locomotion somewhat awkward, but a ‘‘ joy” to 
what we had just come from. 

Looking about me, I soon selected a large bull 
elephant, and making tracks as quick., 18 we 
could, managed to cut him off. Being lucky, I 
brought him down with my first shot (and I say 
lucky, for the shot was a long one, quite thirty 
feet) ; and running up, I was able to put in my 
second shot just as he was scrambling to his feet 
again. The second shot, however, gave him his 
quietus, 

Rahmen at once proceeded to take off its tail, 
the trophy ! Not much of a trophy, perhaps, for 
an elephant has a most insignificant tail; but 
where there are no tusks there is nothing else to 
take. 

Sometimes one takes the feet. They make 
capital footstools, cigar boxes, etc., etc.; but one 
cannot do that at once, so the tail is taken. 

Without much difficulty, more than hurrying 
here and there, I managed to secure three more 
fairly sized elephants ; making a total of five al- 
together. 

I would here point out that it is a very easy 
matter to kill elephants if you can manage to get 
in amongst a large herd of them, such as this 
was. ‘They get terribly confused and run about 
here and there without aim or reason, and if the 
sportsmen are fortunate enough to get one on 
each side of the herd, as we were, it makes their 
contusion worse confounded. 

The fact of their being so many poonchies, too, 
considerably helped us, for they got separated 
and lost from their mothers, who were constantly 
trumpeting to them and trying to get where they 
were. 

The affection an elephant has for its young is 
very great, as the following stirring incident 
which now took place will prove : 

Seeing a very fine elephant just entering the 
jungle, Rahmen and I started off in full chase, 
but by the time we reached the jungle not a sign 
of the elephant was to be seen except the track it 
had made through the nilloo. Locomotion was 
of necessity very slow, for, though the track was 
broad enough, and showed as plain as could be 
where the elephant had gone, yet the fact of the 
nilloo being crushed down and making a network 
of sticks, as it were, to walk over, made it more 
difficult to go along than if it had been standing. 

It is impossible, I feel, to adequately describe 
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the slippery nature of nilloo; every step is a 
stuinble, every third step is a fall. Every thought 
one has is, I fear, a profane one. 

Let it pass; it beggars description. 

We could occasionally hear the elephant ahead 
of us, and this always gave me fresh keenness to 
shove on, just as I was beginning to despair of 
ever catching it up. 

Suddenly we came right on it, standing mo- 
tionless, and [ then saw there were two. It had 
a big poonchy with it, and was a ** muckud,” not 
a bull. 

She was a very fine elephant indeed, fully nine 
feet, and I determined to have her, after all this 
trouble. They now moved on again before I 
could load my rifle (from which I had removed 
the cartridges on account of the dangerous go- 
ing), and once more we had to follow on. Not 
for long, however. We suddenly came on them 
again, and then I could see she meant mischief. 

The poonchy was in front, and the old one 
close behind it, and they thus went along in 
front of us. Every now and again the old one 
half turned round, showing an inclination to 
charge, giving vent all the time to deep-mut- 
tered rumblings; but the poonchy, lnekily, didn’t 
stop on these occasions, but shoved on as hard 
as it could; and it was the anxiety of the old ele- 
phant not to be separated from its poonehy which 
saved us from many a threatened charge, for she 
couldn’t bear to hear her young one hurrying 
away each time she stopped to charge, and so 
she couldn’t make up her mind, but, turning to 
charge, and hearing the poonchy getting away 
from her, would whisk round again and hurry 
after it, so anxious was she not to let it out of her 
sight. 

I could see we had got into rather an awkward 
predicament. It would be worse than madness 
to risk a shot, for a miss, or a wound only, meant 
a most certain charge. It hardly wanted that to 
determine the elephant. If we followed her much 
further I saw she was bound to lose her self-con- 
trol and carry out her oft-contemplated revenge. 

A charge in such impenetrable stuff as we were 
in would be a most serious matter. The under- 
growth was quite impenetrable, and the only way 
we could get along at all was, as I have pointed 
out, by following the track made by the elephants 
as they moved along. 

It was madness to have followed thém in such 
jungle, but when we started we had no idea we 
were following a vicious old cow and her calf, or 
that we should be led into such awful under- 
growth. It was too late to turn back; such an 
idea, in fact, never entered my head, until pro- 
posed by Rahmen, who fully grasped the awk- 
wardness of the position. ‘‘ Tiripei vi Doré ; ané 
perily pandanaké inge onam see ellathy; inda 
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cardu mucham arkathie.” (Let us go back, mas- 
ter; if the elephant charges here, nothing can 
save us; the jungle is very bad, far too thick.) 

My mind was quite made up, however. I 
meant to have. that elephant. I would follow 
until I could get a good shot, and then fire. I 
wouldn’t risk a bad,-or chance, shot, but would 
patiently wait my time. Such was my intention. 
And I was going to make a certainty of my first 
shot ! 

*«'The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men gang 
aft agley,” however, and we had not proceeded 
very far when we again came on the elephants, 
standing close together, both facing us. Here 
was my opportunity. Stumbling and scrambling 
up to within about fifteen paces of them, I raised 
my rifle and fired. Just as I pulled the trigger, 
however, my foot slipped on the treacherous nil- 
loo, and I fell! 

Down charged the elephant, screaming with 
rage, as on my hands and knees [ crept as fast as 
I could to one side, expecting every moment to 
be crushed to atoms ! 

By some extraordinary good luck the elephant 
did not see me, probably due to the smoke which 
hung very heavily in the thick jungle; but, see- 
ing Rahmen, had given chase to him, who had 
bolted as hard as he could down the track we had 
come along. 

Picking myself up and clutching my rifle, I 
hurried after them as fast as possible—picking 
up on the way my other rifle, which Rahmen had 
evidently thrown away. ‘The jungle was now 
resonant with the most appalling and awful cries 
of rage I have ever heard given vent to by any 
animal. Rushing on a short distance, what was 
my horror to see the elephant down on its knees, 
crushing something with all its immense weight 
and strength, and pushing at a huge tree, which 
had fallen, with its head, all the time giving vent 
to the most blood-curdling screams of rage iin- 
aginable. 

Poor Rahmen! you have played your part, I 
thought, as I put my rifle close up to the ele- 
phant’s ear and pulled the trigger. 

She rolled over stone dead. But what on earth 
is this, hugging, kissing and embracing me, ani 
throwing itself into such contertions—stroking 
my face straight down and apparently worshiping 
me? Why, it is Rahmen ! 

Yes, thank goodness, it was Rahmen! He had 
somehow managed to creep under the fallen tree, 
and was lying close on the other side during the 
time the elephant was having its gambol on this 
side ! 

Truly a miraculous escape. Poor Rahmen, how 
he did hug my knees, and throw himself flat on 
his face and worship me! 

What a queer world it is! I thought. A second 
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or so ago and I was blaming myself for having 
been the cause of the death of this cooly—for 
having taken him into all this danger, in direct 
opposition to his desire—and now, why, here he 
was thanking me from the bottom of his heart 
for saving his life ! 

Taking off the tail—making the sixth—we 
wended our way back to the open, very thought- 
fully, and met D n, who had a whole bundle 
of tails. ‘* Well,” said he, “have you had much 
sport ?” Sport? Yes, rather said I, as I 
proceeded to relate the forgoing. 





A HEN STORY. 
‘‘T HAVE seen one or two good hen stories,” 
writes a correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
‘‘but I think this one beats them. One day last 


fall it happened that not far from my house a 
board was resting on two barrels, which were 

















STORY. 


about ten feet apart, and somebody had laid an 
old discarded straw hat on the board, the crown 
lying on the board. An old hen, which was a 
great pet with the family, saw this arrangement, 
and evidently decided that the old hat was just 
the thing for a nest. So she carefully hopped 
into it and laid an egg. 

** We decided to humor her whim, and, there- 
fore, fastened the hat to the board. She con- 
tinued to lay in this queer nest for some time. 
But one day the hat became unfastened in some 
way and blew off the board. When biddy saw 
this she began to sing disconsolately, and we 
thought she would give up the hat and seek an- 
other nest. But we were mistaken. In a little 
while she seized the hat in her bill and flew with 
it on the board, where, after a great deal of fuss- 
ing, she adjusted it so that she could lay in it. 
After that we fastened it so that it could not 
blow off.” 
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FAMILY JARS. 


Mr. Brickbrack—“ Sucn tvcs, pear! I’ve just PICKED uP AT ONCKELSTEIN’S, FOR FIFTY DOLLARS, A 
VASE LIKE THAT YOU BROKE AND WE COULDN'T MATCH.” 


Mrs. B.—‘‘ You pear OLD stupIp! KNOWING WE COULD NEVER GET ANOTHER LIKE IT, I soup IT TO 
ONCKELSTEIN THIS MORNING FOR FIVE DOLLARS !” 
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THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS OF THE WORLD. 


By GEORGE WALTER NIVEN. 


Cyrus W. Friern, the father of the transat- 
lantic cable, has lately expressed his opinion that, 
marvelous as are the results that have been ac- 
complished within the past quarter of a century, 











was counted out on my dining table. At that 
time there was but one cable in the world, and 
that was resting in only 200 fathoms of water, 
between England and France. Our cable, which 
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submarine telegraphy is as yet only in its infancy. 
‘*'To no one does the remarkable development in 
deep-sea telegraphy seem more wonderful than to 
me,” says Mr. Field. ‘As I look back to the 
time of the first line, it hardly seems credible. 
ho first meeting to discuss the laying of an At- 
lantic cable was held downstairs here in my dining 
room, in March, ’54, and there the first company 
was formed. The money to defray the cost of 
this cable, which was really only an experiment, 


we had to sink in 3,000 fathoms, only lasted a 
few weeks. It was laid four years after the meet- 
ing in my house. In 1866 we laid the second, 
stretching from Newfoundland to Ireland, and 
this worked successfully. In 1867, thirteen years 
after our meeting in my dining room, the first 
dividend was paid on a cable investment. Now 
over $100,000,000 is invested in deep-sea lines 
running between America and Europe. Of all 
the persons who met to organize the first cable 
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company I believe that I am the only one alive 
to-day. 

“When the cable was opened for business in 
1866 the messages for several weeks did not ex- 
ceed a daily average of 50 each way. To-day they 
average 3,000, The rate at that time was 85 a 
word for ordinary messages and $10 a word for 
cipher dispatches. Less than 20 words was not 
accepted -that is, the least a message would be 
taken for was $100 for plain English and $200 in 
cipher. The United States Government paid us 
$19,000 for a message sent to Paris. It related 
to the demand that the French troops must evac- 
uate Mexican territory. The Russian Government 
sent a number of long messages, for one of which, 
I remember, we got $11,000, while the New York 
Herald often sent cables that cost $5,000 for 
transmission. To-day you can send messages 
across at 25 cents a word for as many words as 
you like. We get lots of messages that contain 
only two or three words. Press matter is sent at 
half rates. 

‘*In a few years I feel certain that a cable will 
be stretched across the Pacific, connecting San 
Francisco with Japan. It will run from the 
California coast to the Sandwich Islands, and 
from thence to Japan, with a branch line to 
China. As soon as this line is established it will 
give an immense impetus to our Asiatic trade. 
The Atlantic cable lines have made possible for us 
a commercial development in the European 
markets that would never have been attainable 
without telegraphic communication. We would 
have remained isolated to a large extent, and our 
national progress would not have approached its 
present dimensions for many years to come. 

‘It will be the same in the Orient. Once we 
get direct telegraphic communication our trade 
will double and treble. Even now we can cable 
to China and Japan, or almost any part of the 
world, but it is too expensive for ordinary com- 
mercial uses. Then, too, a Pacific line will giwe 
us direct communication with the other hemi- 
sphere in case war among the big European 
powers should eut off our Atlantic lines. 

‘*South America will also in a comparatively 
short time be brought to our doors by means of 
the cable. For many years to come a land line to 
South America will be impossible, but direct 
telegraphic communication is becoming more and 
more imperative every day, and submarine cables 
will be employed to meet the demand. The 
nucleus of the system exists already in the Cen- 
tral American and Mexican cable lines. As soon 
as we get into the main cities by a direct tele- 
graph line our trade will respond, as it did in 
Europe, and as it will in Asia. England has long 


seen the great advantage of close communication, 


and she has deep-sea lines all over t] 


ie world.” 


There are at present twenty-six submarine cable 
companies, the combined capital of which is 
$200,000,000. Their revenue, including subsi- 
dies, amounts to $16,020,500, their reserves and 
sinking funds to $18,050,000, and their dividends 
are from 1 to 143 per cent. The receipts from 
the Atlantic cables alone amount to about 
$4,000,000 annually. 

The number of cables laid down throughout 
the world is 1,045, of which 798 belong to gov- 
ernments and 247 to private companies. The 
total length of those cables is 120,070 nautical 
miles, of which 107,546 are owned by private 
telegraph companies, nearly all British ; the re- 
mainder, or 12,524 miles, are owned by govern- 
ments. 

The largest telegraphic organization in the 
world is that of the Eastern Telegraphic Com- 
pany with seventy cables of a total length of 
21,859 nautical miles. The second largest is the 
Eastern Extension, Australasia and China Tele- 
graph Company, with twenty-two cables of a 
total length of 12,958 nautical miles. The East- 
ern Company work all the cables on the way to 
Bombay, and the Eastern Extension Company 
from Madras eastward. The cables landing in 
Japan, however, are owned by a Danish com- 
pany, the Great Northern. The English station 
of the Eastern Company is at Portheurno, Corn- 
wall, and through it passes most of the messages 
for Spain, Portugal, Egypt, India, China, Japan 
and Australia. 


clo- 
American Telegraph Company, with thirteen ca- 
bles of a total length of 10,196 miles. 

The British Government has one hundred and 
three cables around its shores of a total length 
of 1,489 miles. If we include India and the coi- 
he British Empire owns altogether two 
hundred and sixteen cables of a total length of 
3,811 miles. 

The longest government cable in British waters 
is that from Sinclair Bay, Wick, to Sandwick 
Bay, Shetland, of the length of 122 miles, and 
laid in 1885; the shortest being four cables 
across the Gloucester and Sharpness Canal, at 


The third largest cable company is the An 


onies, t 


the latter place, and each less than 300 feet in 
length. 

Of government cables the greatest number is 
owned by Norway, with two hundred and thirty- 
six, averaging, however, less than a mile each in 
length. 

The greatest mileage is owned by the Govern- 
ment of France with 3,269 miles of the total 
length of fifty-one cables. 

The next being British India, with 1,714 miles 
and eighty-nine cables ; and Germany third, with 
1,579 miles and forty-three cables. 
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ritain being fourth, with ninety miles less. 
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The oldest cable still in use is the one that was 
first laid—that, namely, from Dover to Calais. It 
dates from 1851. 

The two next oldest cables in use being those 
respectively from Ramsgate to Ostend; and St. 
Petersburg to Cronstadt, and both laid down in 
1853. 

Several unsuccessful attempts were made to 
connect England and Ireland by means of a cable 
between Holyhead and Howth ; but communica- 
tion between the two countries was finally effected 
in 1853, when a cable was successfully laid be- 
tween Portpatrick and Donaghadee (31). 

As showing one of the dangers to which cables 
laid in comparatively shallow waters are exposed, 
we may relate the curious accident that befell the 
Portpatrick cable in 1873. During a severe storm 
in that year the Port Glasgow ship Marseilles cap- 
sized in the vicinity of Portpatrick, the anchor 
fell out and caught on to the telegraph cable, 
which, however, gave way. The ship was after- 
ward captured and towed into Rothesay Bay, in 
an inverted position, by a Greenock tug, when 
part of the cable was found entangled about the 
anchor. 

The smallest private companies are the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company, with two cables 
in the Crimea of a total length of fourteen and 
a half miles; and the River Plata Telegraph Com- 
pany, with one cable from Montevideo to Buenos 
Ayres, thirty-two miles long. The smallest gov- 
ernment telegraph organization is that of New 
Caledonia, with its one solitary cable one mile 
long. ; 

We will now proceed to give a few particulars 
regarding the companies having cables from Eu- 
rope to America. 

The most important company is the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company, whose history is 
inseparably connected with that of the trials and 
struggles of the pioneers of cable laying. 

Its history begins in 1851, when 'Tebets, an 
American, and Gisborne, an English engineer, 
formed the Electric Telegraph Company of New- 
foundland, and laid down twelve miles of cable 
between Cape Breton and Nova Scotia. This 
company was shortly afterward dissolved, and its 
property transferred to the Telegraphic Company 
of New York, Newfoundland and London, founded 
by Cyrus W. Field, and who in 1854 obtained an 
extension of the monopoly from the government 
to lay cables. 

A cable, eighty-five miles long, was laid be- 
tween Cape Breton and Newfoundland (22). 

Field then went to England and floated an 
English company, which amalgamated with the 
American one under the title of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company. 

The story of the laying of the Atlantic cables 


of 1857 and 1865, their suecesses ana failures, has 
often been told, so we need not go into any de- 
tails. It may be noted, however, that communi- 
cation was first established between Valentia and 
Newfoundland on August 5th, 1858, but the ca- 
ble ceased to transmit signals on September Ist 
following. During that period ninety-seven mes- 
sages had been sent from Valentia and some two 
hundred and sixty-nine from Newfoundland. At 
the present time the ten Atlantic cables convey 
about ten thousand messages daily between the 
two continents. ‘The losses attending the laying 
of the 1865 cable resulted in the financial ruin of 
the Atlantic Company and its amalgamation wit] 
a new company, the Anglo-American. In 1866 
the Great Eastern successfully laid the first cable 
for the new company, and with the assistance of 
other vessels succeeded in picking up the broken 
end of the 1865 cable and completing its connee- 
tion with Newfoundland. 

The three cables of this company presently in 
use, and connecting Valentia in [reland with 
Heart’s Content in Newfoundland, were laid in 
1873, 1874 and 1880; and (1) are respectively 
1,886, 1,846 and 1,890 nautical miles in length. 
This company also owns the longest cable in the 
world—that, namely, from Brest, in France, to 
St. Pierre Miquelon, one of a small group of isl- 
ands off the sonth coast of Newfoundland, and 
which, strange to say, still belongs to France (6). 

The length of this cable is 2,685 nautical miles, 
or 3,092 statute miles. It was laid in 1869. 
There are seven cables, of a total length of 1,773 
miles, connecting Heart’s Content, Placentia. Bay 
and St. Pierre with North Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
and Duxbury, near Boston, belonging to the 
American Company. Communication is main- 
tained with Germany and the rest of the Conti- 
nent by means of a cable from Valentia to Km- 
den, 846 miles long (7), and a cable from Brest 
to Saleombe, Devon, connects the St. Pierre and 
Brest cable with the london fice of the com- 
pany (10). 

The station of the Direct United States Cable 
Company is situated at Ballinskelligs Bay, Ire- 
land (2). Its cable was iaid in*1874—5, and is 
2,565 miles in length. The terminal point on 
the other side of the Atlantic is at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, from whence the cable is continued to Rye 
Beach, N. H., a distance of 536 miles, and thence 
by a land line of 500 miles to New York (17). 

The Commercial Cable Company’s station in 
Ireland is at Waterville, a short distance from 
sallinskelligs (3). It owns two cables laid in 
1885; the northern cable being 2.350 and the 
southern 2,388 miles long. ‘They terminate in 
America at Canso, Nova Scotia. From Canso a 
cable is laid to Rockport, about thirty miles 
north of Boston, Mass., a distance of 518 miles 
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(16), and another is laid to New York, 840 miles 
in length (15). This company has direct com- 
munication with the Continent by means of a 
cable from Waterville to Havre of 510 miles (9), 
and with England >y a cable to Weston-super- 
Mare, near Bristol, of 328 miles (8). 
The Western Union Telegraph Company (the 
lessee of the lines of the American Telegraph 
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Pierre Miquelon of 2,242 miles in length (5); from 
thence a cable is laid to Louisbourg, Cape Breton 
(12), and another to Cape Cod (13). It has also 
a cable from Brest to Porcella Cove, Corn- 
wall (11). 

Those ten cables owned by the six companies 
named, of the total mileage of 22,959, not count- 
ing connections, represent the entire direct com- 
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Map Showing the Main Cables from Europe, and their Connections with Canada and the United States. 
Places—A, Heart's Content; B, Placentia; C, St. Pierre Miquelon; D, North Sydney, Cape Breton Island ; E, Louis- 
bourg ;_F, Canso, Nova Scotia; G, Halifax; H, Bird Rock; I, Madeline Isles; J, Anticosti ; K, Charlotte Town, Prince 


Edward’s Isle; LLL, Banks of Newfoundland. 


and Cable Company) has two cables from Sennen 

Cove, Land’s End, to Canso, Nova Scotia (4). 

The cable of 1881 is 2,531 and that of 1882 is 

2,576 miles in length. Two cables were laid 

‘ in November, 1889, between Canso and New 
York (14). 

The Compagnie Francaise du Telegraphe de 

Paris 4 New York has a cable from Brest to St. 





References to 


munication between the continents of Europe and 
North America. 

A new company, not included in the preceding 
statistics, proposes to lay a cable from Westport, 
Ireland, to some point in the Straits of Belle Isle, 
on the Labrador coast. ; 

The station of the Eastern Telegraph Company 
is at Porthcurno Cove, Penzance, from whence it 
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has two cables to Lisbon, one laid in 1880, 850 
miles long, the other laid in 1887, 892 miles long 
(12), and one cable to Vigo, Spain, laid in 1873, 
622 miles long (13). From Lisbon the cable is 
continued to Gibraltar and the East, whither we 
need not follow it, our intention being to confine 
ourselves entirely to a brief account of those 
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Coming now to shorter cables connecting 
Britain with the Continent, we have those of the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company, namely, 
Peterhead to Egersund, Norway, 267 miles (15), 
Newbiggin, near Newcastle, to Arendal, Norway, 
424 miles, and thence to Marstrand, Sweden, 98 
miles, 
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Map Showing Cables from Great Britain to America and the Continent of Europe. 1-18, Private Companies ; 
19-31, Government Cables: 32, Proposed Cable. 


cables communicating directly with Europe and 
America, As already stated, this company has 
altogether seventy cables of a total length of 
nearly twenty-two thousand miles. 

The Direct Spanish Telegraph Company has a 
cable, laid in 1884, from Kennach Cove, Corn- 
wall, to Bilbao, Spain, 486 miles in length (14). 





T'wo cables from the same place in England to 
Denmark (Hirstals and Sondervig) of 420 and 337 
miles respectively (17 and 18). 

The Great Northern Company has altogether 
twenty-two cables, of a total length of 6,110 
miles. The line from Newcastle is worked 
direct to Nylstud, in Russia—a distance of 890 
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miles—by means of a “ Relay” or ‘‘ Repeater,” at 
The Relay is the apparatus at 
which the Neweastie current terminates, but in 


Gothenburg. 


ending there it itself starts a fresh current on 
to Russia. 

The other Continental connections belong to 
the government, and are as follows: Two cables 
to Germany, Lowestoft to Norderney, 232 miles, 
and to Emden, 226 miles (19 and 20). 

Two cables to Holland: Lowestoft to Zand- 
voort, laid in 1858 (21), and from Benacre, 
Kessingland, to Zandvoort (22). 

Two cables to Belgium: Ramsgate to Ostend 
23), and Dover to Furnes (24). 

our cables to France : Dover to Calais, laid in 
1851 (25), and to Boulogne (26), laid in 1859; 
Beachy Head to Dieppe 27), and to Havre (28). 

There is a cable from the Dorset coast to 
Alderney and Guernsey, and from the Devon 
coast to Guernsey, Jersey, and Coutances, France, 
(29 and 30). 

A word now as to the instruments used for the 
transmission of messages. Those for cables are 


of two kinds, the Mirror Galvanometer, and the 
Syphon Recorder, both the product of Sir Wm. 
Thompson's great inventive genius. 

When the Calais-Dover and other short cables 
were first workea, it was found that the ordinary 
needle instrument in use on land jines was not 
sufficiently sensitive to be affected trustworthily 
by the ordinary current it was possible to send 
through a cable. Either the current must be in- 
creased in strength or the instrument used must 
be more sensitive. The latter alternative was 
chosen, and the Mirror Galvanometer was the re- 


sult. The prin 


works may be briefly described thus: The trans- 


iple on which this instrument 


mitted current of electricity causes the deflection 
of a small magnet, to which is attached a mirror 
about three-eighths of an inch in diameter: a 
beam of light is reflected from a_ properly ar- 
ranged lamp, by the mirror, on to a paper sgale. 
The dots and dashes of the Morse Code are in- 
dicated by the motions of the spot of light to the 
right and left respectively of the centre of the 
scale. 

The Mirror Galvanometer is now almost en- 
tirely superseded by the Syphon Recorder. This 
is a somewhat complicated apparatus, with the 
details of which we need not trouble our readers. 
Suffice it for us to explain that a suspended coil 
is made to communicate its motions, by means of 
fine silk fibres, to a very fine glass syphon, one 
end of which dips into an insulated metallic ves- 
sel containing ink, while the other extremity 
rests, when no current is passing, just over the 
centre of a paper ribbon. When the instrument 
is in use the ink is driven out of the svyphon in 


small drops by means of an electric arrangement, 


and the ribbon underneath is at the same time 
caused to pass underneath its point by means of 
clockwork. If a current be now sent through 
the line, the syphon will move above or below the 
central line, thus giving 2 permanent record of the 
message, which the mirror instrument does not ; 
the waves written by the syphon above the 
central line corresponding to the dots of the 
Morse Code, and the waves underneath corre- 
sponding to the dashes. 

In order to minimize the cost as much as pos- 
sible, the use of codes, whereby one word is made 
to do duty for a lengthy phrase, is much resorted 
to. Of course, these code messages form a series 
of words having no apparent relation to each 
other, but occasionally queer sentences result 
from the chance grouping of code words. Thus 
a certain tea firm was once astonished to receive 
from its agent abroad the startling code message, 
‘**Unboiled babies detested *"! 

Suppose we now follow the adventures of a few 
s~ablegrams in their travels over the world. 

A message to India from Loudon by the cable 
route requires to be transmitted eight times at 
the following places: Porthceurno (Cornwall), 
Lisbon. Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Suez, Aden, 
Bombay. 

A message to Australia has thirteen stoppages ; 
the route taken beyond Bombay being via Madras, 
Penang, Singapore, Banjoewangie and Port Dar- 
win (North Australia): or from Banjoewangie to 
Roebuck Bay (Western Australia). 

To India by the Indo-European land lines, 
messages go through Emden, Warsaw, Odessa, 
Kerteh, Tiflis, Teheran, Bushire (Persian Gulf), 
Jask and Kurrachee, but only stop twice between 
London and Teheran—namely, at Emden and 
Odessa. 

Messages from London to New York are 
transmitted only twicee—at the Trish or Cornwall 
stations, and at the stations in Canada. Owing 
to the great competition for the American traffic 
the service between London, Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow and New York is said to be much superior to 
that between any two towns in Britain. The 
cables are extensively used by stockbrokers, and 
it isa common occurrence for one to send a mes- 
sage and receive a reply within five minutes. 

During breakages in cables messages have some- 
times to take very circuitous routes. For in- 
stance, during the two days, four years ago, that 
a tremendous storm committed such havoc 
amongst the telegraph wires around London, cut- 
ting off all communication with the lines con- 
nected with the Channel cables at Dover, 
Lowestoft, ete., it was of common occurrence for 
London merchants to communicate with Paris 
through New York. The cablegram leaving 
London going north to Holyhead and Ireland, 
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across the Atlantic to New York and back via St. 
Pierre to Brest and thence on to Paris, a total 
distance of about seven thousand miles. 

Three years ago, when the great blizzard cut off 
all communication between New York and Bos- 
ton, messages were accepted in New York, sent 
to Ireland, and thence back to Boston. 

Some time ago the cables between Madeira 
and St. Vincent were out of order, cutting off 
communication by the direct route to Brazil, 
and a message to reach Rio Janeiro had to pass 
through Ireland, Canada, United States to Gal- 
veston, thence to Vera Cruz, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Ecuador, Peru, Chili; from 
Valparaiso across the Andes, through the Ar- 
gentine Republic to Buenos Ayres, and thence 
by East Coast cables to Rio Janeiro, the mes- 
sage having traversed a distance of about twelve 
thousand miles and having passed through 
twenty-four cables and some very long land 
lines, instead of passing, had it been possible to 
have sent it by the direct route, over one short 
lund line and six cables, in all under six 
thousand miles. 

Perhaps some of our readers may remember 
having read in the newspapers of the result of 
the Derby of 1889 having been sent from Epsom 
to New York in fifteen seconds, and may be in- 
terested to know how it was done. A wire was 
laid from near the winning post on the race course 
to the cable company’s office in London, and an 
operator was at the instrament ready to signal the 
two or three letters previously arranged upon for 
each horse immediately the winner had passed the 
post. When the race begun the cable company 
suspended work on all the lines from London to 
New York and kept operators at the Lrish and 
Nova Scotian stations ready to transmit the let- 
ters representing the winning horse immediately, 
and without having the message written out in 
the usual way. When the race was finished the 
operator at Epsom at once sent the letters repre- 
senting the winner, and before he had finished 
the third letter the operator in London had 
started the first one to Ireland. The clerk in 
Ireland immediately on hearing the first signal 
from London passed it on to Nova Scotia, from 
whence it was again passed on to New York. 
The result being that the name of the winner was 
actually known in New York before the horses 
had pulled up after passing the judge. It seems 
almost incredible that such information could be 
transmitted such a great distance in fifteen 
seconds, but when we get behind the scenes and 
see exactly how it is accomplished, and see how 
the labor and time of signaling can be econo- 
mized, we can easily realize the fact. 

The humors of telegraphic mistakes have often 
been described ; we will conclude by giving only 


oneexample. A St. Louis merchant had gone to 
New York on business, and while there received a 
telegram from the family doctor, which ran: 
** Your wife has had a child: if we can keep her from 
having another to-night, all will be well.” As 
the little stranger had not been expected, further 
inquiry was made, and elicited the fact that his 
wife had simply had a ** chill ”!—this important 
ditference having been caused simply by the 


omission of a single dot. 


c h 3 l=chill 


Cc hh i l d =child 


MANUSCRIPTS. 

THE world has had the advantage of the print- 
ing press for a little more than four hundred 
years, which is a short period as compared with 
the ages that the pen held supreme sway. In 
view of the fact that a large part of the history 
and literature of the ancient world, and of the 
Middle Ages as well, has come down to us in 
manuscript form, the study of the mechanical 
execution of these writings becomes a matter of 
especial interest. The libraries of this country 
are not rich in original MSS., but there are 
now some excellent fac-similes, produced by 
photography, which will be very helpful in the 
study of these ancient documents. 

The carliest mention of writing in the Bible 
(remarks R. B. Poole, in the Z//ustrated Christian 
Weekly), is in Exodus, seventeenth chapter, 
fourteenth verse ; it reads thus: ** And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in 
a book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua.” 
The reference is to the battle between Israel 
and the Amalekites. This was about 1,500 
years before the Christian era.’ The fact is 
mentioned in such a way as to indicate that 
writing was at that time well known and prac- 
ticed. In the time of Jeremiah, about 600 B. c., 
mention is made of the ro//. It js very prob- 
able that the roll was the development of a 
still earlier and simpler form of manuscript. 

Various kinds of materials were used for 
these early writings. The Assyrians wrote on 
bricks before they were baked. The Egyptians 
wrote on clay vessels, as the potsherds that are 
excavated show. Wax was another material. 
This wax was spread upon wood, and formed a 
tablet. Two or three of these tablets were 
hinged or fastened together, and formed a code. 
The word codex is now applied to a mannr- 
script. Tablets came into extensive use and 
were employed in the Middle Ages. 

Papyrus was a material very largely used. A 
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great number of papyri have been found in 
Egypt. The Egyptains used this writing ma- 
terial for the purpose of inscribing on it the 
ritual of the dead. Specimens of papyrus are 
preserved in Paris, supposed to be 4,000 years 
old. It is a brittle substance, and has to be un- 
rolled with the greatest care, in order not to 
destroy the writing. It grew in the Delta of 
the Nile, and was eut in strips and laid out 
lengthwise and then crosswise, and _ prepared 
and arranged in sheets; twenty of these sheets 
when joined together usually formed a roll. 

Papyrus was too slender a material to be very 
enduring. The Jews, from a very early date, 
used leather. ‘The more extensive use of skins 
ceems to have been the survival of the fittest 
st a much later period. The introduction of 
parchment, or sheepskin, and vellum, or calf- 
skin, was a matter of great moment to the 
modern world, for by it have come down to us 
manuscripts of the greatest value, which might 
otherwise have been the mercst fragments, and 
chief among these codices is the Bible. 

The oldest manuscripts that have reached us 
are written in a square character, called uncial 
letters. Manuscripts written in this character 
are placed before the year 1,000 A. D., as the 
cursive or running hand did not come _ into 
general use until about that date. The char- 
acter of the writing assists materially in de- 
termining the age of ancient manuscripts. Cod- 
ices of the Bible exhibit both styles of chirog- 
raphy, the text being transcribed in the square 
character, and notes in the margin in the 
cursive hand, showing that the notes are of a 
much more modern date. 

Authors in the olden time dictated to a 
tachygraphos or swift writer, as they do at the 
present time; the kaligraphos then copied the 
writing in a fine, exact hand, and the dokamiz™ 
corrected it. 

The oldest manuscripts are without date. 
After the tenth century many codices have dates, 
and these assist in approximating to the dates of 
others. As we have said before, the uncial char- 
acter indicates that the writings are prior to the 
tenth century. The absence of large capitals 
points to the more distant past. Illuminations 
are another indication of time, pointing to a 
more modern period, while the fineness of the 
vellum favors greater age. 

In the latter part of the fourth century the 
custom arose of dyeing manuscripts and stamp- 
ing them with letters of silver and gold. A pur- 
ple MS. was offered for sale in New York about 
a year ago. It was entitled ‘‘ Golden Gospels of 





Henry VIII.” It was formerly owned by the 
king. The price asked was $12,500. It was 
supposed to have been written about 750 A.p. 
Manuscripts were prepared in this luxuriant siyle 
for wealthy and royal persons. From the eighth 
century commenced the practice of illuminating 
manuscripts with initial letters, arabesques, min- 
iatures, etc. From this period manuscripts be- 
gan to be works of art. The devout spirit of the 
Middle Ages was finely exhibited in the decora- 
tion of the religious books of the time. The 
best artistic talent was employed in illuminating 
and decorating the Bible, or missals. Modern 
bookmakers cannot be compared with these an- 
cient illuminators and painters. The colors used 
are among the lost arts). The monks in their 
cloisters cheered their lonely hours by employ- 
ing their time in decorating their books of de- 
votion, and the very richness of the books was 
a means of their preservation. 

Charlemagne was a patron of these arts, and es- 
tablished schools of instruction and greatly en- 
couraged students. One of the finest specimens 
of this time is the Evangelaria of Charlemagne, 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, but a fine 
specimen may be seen nearer home, at the Astor 
Library, valued at $5,000. 

A stylus, or blunt-pointed pen, was probably 
the instrument used in copying, and a bodkin 
or needle, and a ruler, for carefully dividing 
the page into columns. Inks of various colors 
vere used. It is a singular fact that the red- 
ink lines at the head of the columns in the 
Alexandrian manuscript of the Bible are more 
distinct than the black. 

In the early manuscripts the page was divided 
into three and four columns, so that, open, it pre- 
sented somewhat the appearance of a roll, showing 
that it was a sort of evolution from the roll. The 
same shading off is noticed when we come to the a. 
age of printing. Early printed books have the 
subrieted letters and miniatures, and some were 
printed on vellum. 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century, : 
about fifty years before the age of printing, uni- 
versities and church establishments were the 
headquarters of manuscript makers. Here were 
to be found scribes, transcribers, illuminators, 
binders, sellers and custodians. Processes were 
shown. It took a copyist ten years to reproduce 
a copy of Wycliff’s Bible. About 150 copies of 
this Bible are extant; a copy of Wycliff’s New 
Testament can be seen at the Lenox Library. <A 
few years ago a Bible was produced in London 
in twenty-four hours. Such is the advance from 
one age to the other. 
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LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tne Buffalo Tidings calls the attention of Frank Les- 
LIE’s PoputaR Monts iy, and the other leading magazines, 
to the suggestion it offers apropos of a national literary 
censorship, in place of the arbitrary powers at present 
vested in the Postmaster General and the New York So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice. ‘* Select a tribunal,” 
proposes the 7/dings, ‘‘of three of our best editors or 
authors. To them let uncertain publishers or perplexed 
authorities appeal. Let them conscientiously and thor- 
oughly examine the suspicious work, and if they give it 
as their judgment that it is ‘pure even in its nakedness’ 
then by all means let no Goth lay his clumsy official hands 
upon it. The judges must obviously be men of such a 
standing that no improper motive could be attributed to 
them: and if such were the case their fiat, we believe, 
could not fail to be entirely satisfactory. We have room 
for refined realism, but not a corner for mere vivid, vicious 
voluptuousness.” There can scarcely be a doubt as to 
the desirability ‘of such a tribunal; but who among our 
‘* best editors or authors” would voluntarily assume the 
awful responsibility ? Not one, we fear, unless under 
Federal appointment, at a good round salary—a condition 
which may come to pass, however, when our government 
shall provide for a Minister of Fine Arts, as in France, 
and a corresponding adminstration of literary affairs. 


Just twenty years ago the first volume of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s ‘* Life of Christ ’ was published, and everyone 
thought the concluding volume would immediately follow. 
But everyone was disappointed. Mr. Beecher set to work 
at once on the second part, but so many interruptions 
oceurred that the writing of it had to be put off from time 
to time, until at last Mr. Beecher’s death prevented him 
from completing the great work he had so well begun. 
Now, however. after a lapse of twenty years from the pub- 
ication of the first volume the second has been published, 
with the aid of the manuscript left by Mr. Beecher, and 
the sermons upon the subject that he had from time to 
time preached. Mr. Beecher, before he died. had written 
eight chapters of the second part of the * Life,” and his 
son, Mr. W. C. Beecher, and his son-in-law, Rev. Samuel 
Scoville, have continued the work to the end by compila- 
tion from his sermons, vo that the great ** Life” can at 

ist be said to be finished. This completed edition has 
heen published by Bromfield & Co... New York. It is 
issued in the regular styles of binding, cloth, sheep and 
half morocco, and is well printed in large, clear type, on 
good paper. The work is fully illustrated: but while the 
pictures give a good idea of the different scenes connected 
with Christ's life, they do not lend the least artistic value 
to the work. They are poor specimens of the graver'’s 
art, and the least said about them the better. There is 
no one better able than was Mr. Beecher to write an inter- 
esting and instructive life of Christ. The thorough study 
he made of Christ’s doings, and of the times in which He 
lived, his liberality of thonght and his pleasing style, 
make what he says on this subject eminently readable and 
valuable, and this completed edition will no doubt be 
heartily welcomed. 

Tuose who are interested in stories of convent life may 
have their choice of two recently issued novels. One is 
‘* The Romance of a Spanish Nun,” by Alice Montgomery 
Baldy (the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia). This 
is a sad, well-told story of a young girl who is induced, 
after much persuasion on the part of a priest, who loves 
her, to become a nun. The different influences that bring 
about her acceptance of a monastic life are vividly and 
interestingly described. The other book of this kind is a 


MEMORANDA, 


paper-covered edition of ‘‘ Confessions of a Nun,” by 
Sister Agatha (Jordan Bros., Philadelphia), in which the 
unholy loves of an inmate of a convent are graphically 


set forth. It is full of strange and exciting experiences. 


Tue society woman in literature is becoming an agree- 
ably familiar figure. The latest notable example in this 
line is a charming sumer romance of the Normandy 
coast, by Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor, of New York, entitled 

The Sardonyx Seal,” and issued in a sumptuous volume 
from the ** Knickerbocker Press of Messrs. Putnam. It 
is an ideal holiday novel, full of fresh sea breeze and the 
languor of repose, yet animated and realistic withal—be- 
ing, in fact, the outcome of its fair author’s sojourn on the 
romantic coast which she so vividly depicts. ‘* Roaming 
briskly over these breezy cliffs, strolling through the nar- 
row streets of the quaint little town, or loitering on the 
pebbly beach, one becomes so imbued with the romance 
of the place, and so invigorated by the life-giving air, that 
physically and intellectually he feels himself a veritable 
colossus. Without doubt,” continues the author, in her 
modest preface, ‘‘ he is deceived: but he undertakes with 
confidence an undertaking there which would seem over- 
whelming elsewhere.” In the case of ‘The Sardonyx 
Seal,” the impulse was happy and genuine, and the result 
isa delightful transcript of life at the most idyllic of French 
watering places. Each of the twenty-nine chapters of Mrs. 
Taylor’s book is preluded by a dainty bit of verse—not 
‘* familiar quotations,” but original, from the same versa- 
tile pen that wrote the story. 


A pecuLiak story, but one that is not without interest, 
is ** Two Men of the World,” by Harriet True Bates (G. W. 
Dillingham, New York). It deals with the experience of a 
young woman who does not know her own mind in regard 
to which of two lovers she prefers. She goes from one 
to the other in regular shuttlecock fashion, staying but a 
short time with each, until finally, when she decides to 
permanently part with one, the other is suddenly killed in 
an accident, and she thus loses both of them. The story 
is told with much force and vigor. 


A nook has been written by C. B. Norton, and published 
for the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, by the 
Milton Weston Company, descriptive of the various 
world’s fairs that have been held since 1851 to the pres- 
ent day. It is fully illustrated with views and portraits. 
> about which Isobel Henderson 
Floyd has written a picturesque and somewhat dramatic 
novel (Cassell Publishing Company, New York), is Ber- 


‘“*Sro_en AMERICA,’ 


muda—that group of semi-tropical isles which affords 
Britain such a strong foothold in the western Atlantic. 
The purpose of the book is clearly to ‘*‘ boom ” Hamilton 
as a winter resort for Americans: but, for all that, the 
story is highly entertaining and full of local color, with a 
thrilling account of an adventure among the sea grottoes. 


‘* Power Turoveu Repose,” by Annie Payson Call (Rob- 
erts Bros. ), is a direct application to modern everyday life 
of the system of physical and mental culture formulated 
by Francois Delsarte. These principles are set forth ina 
clear and graceful style, and in such practical simplicity, 
that the book cannot but be helpful to all who, having to 
live and work at high pressure, find it necessary to con- 
serve physical and nerve force by adopting a régime for 
‘““ power through repose.” 


Tue Worthington Company issues a new illustrated edi- 
tion of the late E. G. Squier’s ‘‘ Adventures on the Mos- 
This work, originally published in 1855, 
still ranks as an authority upor. those regions of Central 


” 


quito Shore. 
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America which it describes; while the personal narrative 
which it embodies is highly picturesque and exciting. 


‘©A Country Boy’s CenrenntaL” and * Little Buttons 
the Bellboy,” two optimistic little tales in one volume 
(Belford Company), by 8. MacAllester Osborne, will be 
** pie’ for juvenile readers. After perusal, the book will 
be worthy of a place on the centre table, on the strength of 
its illuminated cover. 


Messrs. BRENTANO have published four neat and attract- 
ive volumes of ‘* Terrible Tales,”’ respectively from Span- 
ish, French, German and Italian sources. It is a fascinat- 
ing banquet of horrors. As the compiler justly remarks, 
‘* For ordinary humanity the terrible will always possess a 
fascination, and we find the best literary men of all coun- 
tries and all times availing themselves of it, in order to 
amuse their readers.”” The tales selected are told by mas- 
ters of the craft; and, while a few of them are familiar— 
as. for instance, that of Joseph Lesurques, upon which is 
based the popular melodrama of ‘* The Lyons Mail ”’—the 
greater number have never before appeared in English. 
The selections have been made with commendable taste 
and discrimination. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Lire or Jesus, THE Curist. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Sheep, $7.50. Bromfield & 
Co., New York. 

Bouemia, AND OTHER Poems. By Isabella T. Aitken. 160 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES AND Poems. By Louis J. Block. 220 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Terrisite Tates. From the Spanish, French, German 
and Italian. 4 vols., cloth. Brentanos, New York. 

A Sappno or Green SPRINGS, AND OTHER Srories. By 
Bret Harte. 294 pp. Cloth, #1.25. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston and New York. 

JUGGERNAUT: A VEILED Recorp. By George Cary Eggles- 
ton and Dolores Marbourg. 343 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

Sarpia. By Cora Linn Daniels. ‘* Good Company Se- 
ries.” 299 pp. Paper, 50c. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

A Draveut or Letue. By Roy Tellet. ‘ Lippincott’s 
Select Novels.” 355 pp. Paper, 50c. J. B. Lippin- 
ecott Company, Philadelphia. 

As 1r 1s In Heaven. By Lucy Larcom. 157 pp. Cloth 
and gilt, $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 

THe Sarponyx Sear. A Rowsxce or Normanpy. By 
Belle Gray Taylor. 316 pp. Cloth, $1.50. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York and London. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 
By GeorGE C. HURLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Tuer extraordinary cold of the past winter in Europe 
will make the season long memorable, but the incident re- 
corded in a letter from Professor Miiller Matt, of Tashkent, 
to the Paris Geographical Society, is probably without a 
parallel. Professor Matt writes that on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1890, after a heavy rain at Orenburg, north lati- 
tude 51° 48’, east longitude 55° 12’, the temperature fell 
in twenty minutes from nearly 38° to 22° below zero 
(Fahr.). Thirty Kirghis, who were on the road, were 
frozen on their horses, and many cattle and horses per- 
ished. 


Curna’s isolation is already a piece of ancient history, and 
it will not be for want of European intrusion if the great 
empire does not wake up to better the European instruc- 
tion. The navigation of the Yang-'l'se-Kiang by steamers 
has received a new stimulus by the addition of Chung- 
King, which is situated on that river at a distance of 1,500 
miles from the sea, to the number of Treaty Ports. In 
the Treaty Ports foreign merchandise is admitted, and na- 
tive products are exported on the payment of an ad valorem 
duty of but five per cent. This duty once paid at Shang- 
hai, foreign goods are sent on to Chung-King without ad- 
ditional charge, and distributed there to the remoter 
markets on the payment of the slight additional tax of two 
per cent. 

Boru in China and in Indo-China the ancient practice 
of piracy gives signs of life, side by side with the exten- 
sion of European commerce. The French have routed 
and broken up, within four months, several bands of pi- 
rates on the rivers of Indo-China, and a daring assault 
was made on December 10th last, only a few miles from 
Hong-Kong. on the English steamer Mamoa, which was 
boarded and captured by about fifty pirates, who killed 
the captain and one passenger, and robbed the vessel’s 
safe of $20,000. They then abandoned the steamer, which 
returned to Hong-Kong; and a war vessel went in search 
of the plunderers. 

CryYLon, long famous for its coffee, has almost entirely 
ccase to produce the berry, and of late years the planters 
have devoted themselves to tea culture, with such success 
that the export to England in 1890 was equal to two-thirds 
of the Chinese export to the same country. The figures 
are for 1890: China, 63,000,000 pounds; India, 79,000,000 
pounds: Ceylon, 41,000,090 pounds. The comparison of 
these countries by percentage of product for a few years 
is even more significant of the change : In 1884 China con- 
tributed 63 per cent. : India, 36 per cent. ; Ceylon, 1 per 
cent.; in 1887 China furnished 49 per cent.; India, 45 
per cent.; Ceylon, 6 per cent. ; and in 1890 the propor- 
tions were: China, 30 per cent. ; India, 52 per cent., and 
Ceylon 18 per cent. 

Tue discovery of emeralds in the Sahara, in the Wady 
Mia, and in Ighargar, is confirmed, and M. Forest is on 
the way to examine the deposits at the latter place. Ig- 
harghar is the dry bed of an ancient river that flowed 
through the Aures Mountains to the south of the Algerian 
Province of Constantine. The river bed, once filled by a 
flood like that of the Nile, is now a caravan route, leading 
from the Sahara through the Aures to Constantine. 


Centrau Asia has great attractions for English and 
French, as well as for Russian, explorers. Younghusband 
and Maca:tney continue their researches in Western China 
and on the Pamir, which was crossed with so much daring 
and at so great peril by Bouvalot and Capu’s. Among the 
most interesting of recent letters from this ‘t Roof of the 
World” are those of M. Ed. Blane. In one, dated No- 
vember %th, 1890, from Kashgaria, he says: ‘‘I have 
crossed, from the west to the east, the northern part of 
this mountain mass, which knots together all the chains 
of Central Asia, and is designated on our maps as the 
Pamir. This name is used in a more restricted sense on 
the spot, and signifies only a stretch of the mountains, 
the different parts of which bear distinctive names, such 
as the Darvass, the Alai, ete. These are however, con- 
ventional names, and some of them, such as the Transalai, 
are not accepted by the natives. Others, like the Darvass, 
ure of local origin, but have a political, and not a phys 


leal, meaning. I cannot enlarge on this subject, because 
letter writing has its difficulties in Kashgaria. I am usinz 
my knees for a writing desk, with the thermometer near 
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the freezing point; and for fourteen nights I have slept 
as I could, wrapped in a sheepskin, and my head on a sad- 
dle, in a temperature of zero (Fahr.). Among things 
said to be impossible is one that tempts me the passage 
from Turkestan into India, and then return by way of the 


SPICKD WINE.— FROM THE 


Himalayas. The physical obstacles are great, especially in 
winter, but the political hindrances are even greater.” 
He adds, on November 22d: ‘* Among the different routes 
leading from Kashgar, I have chosen that by Siberia, in 
the direction of the Tian-Shan Mountains, which I shall 


study as closely as the unfavorable season allows. Thers 
is no snow on the summits, but only on the lower eleva- 
tions, and geological observations can be made, though 
nothing can be done in botany. Of the two passages open 
to me, I shall take the one which involves a four days’ 


PAINTING BY O. ERDMANN, 


march, at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet across 
plateaux destitute of shelter and fuel; not an agreeable 
prospect at this time of the year, but preferable, in any 
case, to the other route, which leads through precipices 
dangerous to any but the most sure-footed animals.” 

















